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I.—‘' CASTINE THE YOUNGER.” 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE MAINE HIsToRICAL 
SOCIETY, AT ITS MEETING IN BANGOR, JANU- 
ARY, 1873. 


By Hon. Jonn E. GopFrey, oF BANGOR. 


The Baron Jean Vincent de St. Castin came to 
the country formerly styled Panaouamské, now 
Penobscot, about the year 1667. He intermar- 
ried, at different times, with native womien, 
the first of whom is supposed to have been a 
daughter of the celebrated Tarratine Sachem, 
Madockawando. It was rumored, among the 
English, that he had three or four Indian wives, 
at the same time.* There is no proof of this. 
He lived with different Indian women; but he 
never changed his wife.t By his first wife, 
Matilde, he had several children ; by his last, 
Marie Pidianskge, he had one or more. Several 
of his daughters were well married, to French- 
men. Anastasie, a daughter, by Matilde, mar- 
ried Alexander le Borque de Belleisle, and 
Therese, a daughter of Marie, married Phillipe 
de Pombomcoup, a grandson of Charles Ama- 
dor de la Tour and Jeanne Motin D’Aulnay.t 
There were other daughters. He had, also, two 
sons, Anselm, by Matilde, and Joseph Dubadis. 
The historians, Sullivan and Williamson, con- 
found these with each other, under the name of 
‘* Castine the younger.” § 

Anselm was the more distinguished of the 
two, and is sometimes designated as the Baron 
de St. Castin ; consequently he is confounded 
with his father, by some historians. He first 
comes under our notice, at the siege of Port 
Royal, in 1707. 

Daniel Anque de Subercase was then Governor 
of that place. In the Spring, Governor Dudley, 
of Massachusetts, sent several ships, with a 





* Hutchinson Papers, 568; Andros Tracts, 1., 155. 
Mere rumor. 
+ Murdock’s History of Nova Scotia, 141, 206, 


Bangor Centennial, 2. 
: ee live History of Maine, 262; Williamson's His- 


tory of Maine, ii., 60, 1445 Hutchinson's History of Mas- 
sachusetts, ii., 246, 286. 
His. Mae. Vou. Il. 9. 


force of about fifteen hundred men, to reduce it. 


Colonel March was in command of the expedi- 
tion, and, after several attempts, returned to 
Casco Bay, without having accomplished any 
thing. 

Anselm de St. Castin was conspicuous in the 
defence. He was sent by Subercase with a de- 
tachment, consisting of eighty French and 
Indians, to intercept a force of three hundred 
English, who were in pursuit of cattle. He had 
the direct command of the Indians. An ambus- 
cade had been formed, but, with six of his 
Abenakis, or Tarratines, from Panaouamska, he 
left the main body and made an advance, in 
sight of the enemy, and killed six of their men; 
then, rejoining the command, he charged the 
English so resolutely that their whole force was 
driven back to camp, in disorder. Sixty Cana- 
dians had arrived at Port Royal, a short time: 
before, and rendered good service in the defence ; 
but Subercase reported to the Minister that 
‘*but for the presence of the Baron de St. Cas- 
**tin, he could not have answered for the 
** result.* ” ; 

The failure of this expedition created great 
dissatisfaction, in Massachusetts. Colonel March 
and his subordinates, Colonels Wainwright and 
Appleton, were much censured. Governor 
Dudley, however, was not discouraged. He 
strengthened the force and sent it back, with 
the same officers, under three members of the 
Council—Colonels Hutchinson and Townsend 
and Mr. Leverett—who had as full powers to 
superintend and direct as the Governor would 
have had, if he had been present. 

On the twentieth of August, the ships were 
again before Port Royal; but neither officers 
nor men were in a proper condition of health or 
spirits to insure favorable results; indeed, many 
of the men were raw recruits. On the other 
hand, the French force, though small, was in 
good fighting condition, and, with the accom- 
plished soldier, Subercase, in command, well 
prepared to receive the invaders. The Governor 
placed great reliance on St. Castin, and sent 


* Shea’s Charlevota, v., 194; Mardock’s Hesiory of No 
va Scotia, i., 289. 
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him, with one hundred and fifty men, to ambus- 
cade the enemy. This he did, effectually. 
When they had come within pistol-shot, he 
poured upon them three successive volleys, 
which caused them to fall back towards their 
boats. Subercase sent Boularderie to reinforce 
St. Castin, with one hundred and fifty men, and 
orders to follow the enemy, if they attempted to 
re-embark ; and followed, himself, with one 
hundred and twenty men, leaving Bonaventure 
in command of the fort. Burning with impa- 
tience, Boularderie made too swift pursuit, and, 
with but sixty or eighty men, fell upon the 
enemy, — from one entrenchment into 
another, until he was disabled by two sabre- 
cuts. Anselm, with one, Antoine de Salliant, 
followed, eagerly, and took Boularderie’s place ; 
when a hand-to-hand conflict, with hatchets and 
clubbed muskets, ensued, in which from twelve 
hundred to fifteen hundred English were driven 
fifteen hundred paces, towards their boats. An- 
selm and Antoine were both wounded and dis- 
abled, and their men retired towards the woods, 
which the — officers seeing, they took the 
occasion to rally their men and pursued, until 
the French faced about to receive them, when 
they withdrew, after firing several volleys. 
Shortly after, Subercase sent Granger, a brave 
inhabitant, with Boularderie’s detachment, to 
attack the English, who did not wait, but re- 
embarked, in haste and confusion; and, on the 
first of September, they were on their return to 
Massachusetts. * 

St. Castin was wounded, severely, in the thigh. 
He gained great credit for his gallantry. About 
two months afterwards, he was married, by 
Father Gaulin, to Charlotte d’Amours, daughter 
of Louis d’Amours, Sieur de Chaffours, at Port 
Royal, in the presence of Subercase, Bonaven- 
ture, the bride’s father, and Boulardiere.+ 
Whether, like Desdemona, 


‘She lovéd him for the dangers he had pass’d,” 


no Shakespeare informs us.} 

Between the years 1707 and 1710, the French 
manifested a strange indifference to the military 
necessities of Acadie ; and, when Governor Dud- 
ley, in the latter year, sent General Nicholson, 
with thirty-six ships and thirty-four hundred 
men again to invade Port Royal, it had neither 
means of subsistence or defence. Many of the 
people were so destitute that Subercase gave 
them his shirts and sheets, from his bed, to keep 
them from suffering. 

Subercase made such preparations for defence 


* Shea’s Charlevoix, v., 199; Hutchinson’s History of 
Massachusetts, ii., 155. 

+ Bangor Centennial, 25; Murdock’s History of Nova 
Seotia, i., 163, 171, 329, 
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as he was able, but, more probably, had his 
mind upon terms of capitulation. Nicholson 
was four days in landing and making prepara- 
tions for the attack, during which time, there 
was some firing, on both sides, but no great loss 
on either. After his arrangements were com- 
pleted, Nicholson summoned the garrison to 
surrender. Subercase made a virtue of necessity, 
and obtained very favorable terms ; and the suc- 
cessful General was obliged to give food to the 
people, to save them from starvation. 

Anselm de St. Castin was with Subercase and 
Major Livingston with Nicholson. As it was 
necessary to submit the Articles of Capitulation 
to Vaudreuil, the Governor-general of New 
France, and to make arrangements for an ex- 
change of prisoners, these two officers were 
selected, by the several commandants, to go as 
messengers to Quebec, for the purpose. 

They left Port Royal about the middle of 
October. On arriving at Pentagouét, now Cas- 
tine, Livingston became the guest of St. Castin, 
who resided there, in what the Priests called the 
‘* Parish of the St. Famille,” and was hospitably 
entertained by him. When every thing was in 
readiness, they took three Indian outilen, with 
canoes, and proceeded up the Penobscot-river, 
intending to make the journey, as far as possible, 
by water. Presently, they came to the island of 
Lett,* where they met with fifty canoes and 
twice as many Indians, besides women and chil- 
dren, on their way from Winter-harbor, near the 
mouth of the Saco-river. There had been with 
them two English prisoners, taken at Winter- 
harbor, a little before ; but one of them, whom 
his captor had taken with him, on a hunting 
excursion, to a neighboring island,+ had made 
his escape, with the savage’s gun and canoe. It 
would not be a great stretch of the imagination 
to suppose that the refreshments of which this 
son of the forest had partaken rendered him ob- 
livious to the movements of his prisoner; and 
that the latter had no conscientious misgivings, 
as to his right to take advantage of the means 
and opportunity afforded him to get back to 
Winter-harbor. However this might have been, 
the savage, two days after the arrival of St. 
Castin and Livingston, found his way back to 
his party, without canoe, captive, or gun, threat- 
ening vengeance against all Englishmen; and 





* The circumstances render it more probable that this 
was Orphan, or Wetmore’s, Island, (Verona) than any oth- 
er. A party of savages had, a short time before this, been 
engaged in hostilities against the English, not far from 
Winter-harbor, and killed three whites and taken six cap- 
tives. This portion of the party was probably on its way 
to Winter-quarters. 

Mr. Williamson thinks Lett was, probably, Oldtown. 
cannot see the grounds of the probability. 

t Probably Brigadier’s-island. 
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when he saw Livingston, he rushed towards him, 
and, seizing him by the throat, raised his toma- 
hawk to dispatch him, and would have done so, 
but Anselm, seeing the movement, threw himself 
between them and saved the life of his com- 
anion. This accident was the occasion of the 
etention of Livingston, by the Indians, for 
several days ; but St. Castin’s influence was such 
that he procured his release, and they were on 
the route again, by the fourth of November. 

On the next day after they had started again, 
the Major’s canoe was overset and lost, with his 
gun, and one of the guides was drowned.* 

oon after this, the ice began to form and so 
chafed and tore the bark of the canoes, that the 
party was obliged to leave them and perform 
the remainder of the journey on foot.t Guided 
by the compass, they passed over plains and 
mountains, around the heads of rivers and 
lakes, through forests of pine-wood and under- 
wood, through thickets of spruce and cedar, 
nearly impenetrable, at times wading through 
deep snows. They were in storms and fogs, for 
more than a fortnight, during which time, they 
never saw the sun. Six days before they reach- 
ed any human habitation, their supplies were 
exhausted, and they were obliged to resort to 
moss, leaves, and dried berries, to sustain life. 

It was a long and perilous journey. They 
did not arrive at Quebec, until the sixteenth of 
December, when they were nearly exhausted by 
their labors and privations. The Governor re- 
ceived them handsomely, and made every provis- 
ion for their comfort and recuperation. 

The news of the fall of Port Royal caused 
Vaudreuil much mortification. The French who 
remained in Acadie were ‘‘ utterly at the mercy 
‘*of the conqueror ;” and the capitulation had 
“somewhat cooled the Indians,” he said ; but 
he did not abandon the hope of recovering the 
lost territory. He immediately set to work to 
regain the confidence of the savages and to re- 
establish the French influence over them, for, 
retaining their ancient rights in the territory, 
they could aid him greatly in his designs. It 
was important to have some one invested with 
French authority, among them, upon whom he 
could rely, and who would be least obnoxious to 
the English. He selected Anselm de St. Castin. 
M. Raudot, Intendant of Justice, Police, and 
Finance, concurred with him in the propriety of 
the appointment. In his letter to the Minister, 
M de Pontchartrain, Vaudreuil says: ‘‘M. 
“ Raudot and I have concluded that we could 


* This was probably soon after they reached the head of 
the tide, where the rapids first appeared. It is about a 
day’s voyage, by canoe, from the Island, at that searon of 
the year. 

t They might have followed up the Stillwater branch, 
and crossed the country, by Moosehead Lake. 
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“do no better for the public service than to 
“send Baron de St. Castin immediately back, 
‘the rather as the principal affair at present 
** regarding his Majesty’s service in those parts is 
‘*the management of the Indian allies there, 
‘*over whom Sieur de St. Castin possesses great 
‘‘ influence; but, as it is proper to compensate 
‘*him, in some sort, for the loss he has just 
‘*experienced at Port Royal, and also to author- 
‘*ize him to command the French, in those 
‘* parts, as well as the Indians, I have given 
‘*him, subject to the King’s pleasure, a commis- 
‘** sion of Lieutenant, and M. Raudot has handed 
‘* him the emoluments thereof.* ” 

As Subercase, two years before, had written 
to the same Minister, in relation to St. Castin, in- 
forming him that he was kept out of his estates, 
in France, under pretence of illegitimacy, al- 
though he had the certificates of the missionaries 
and full evidence of his heirship—‘‘ this r 
** boy,” he says, ‘has to do with the first chica- 
‘* nier of Europe, and Lieutenant-general of the 
“town of Oleron, in Bearne, who, for long 
‘* years, enjoys this property”+—and recom- 
mending that he be made Lieutenant-general of 
Pentagouét, with a salary, that official was pre- 
pared to approve the action of Vaudreuil, in ap- 
proving the appointment. 

Anselm’s commission was dated the first of 
January, 1711. His rank was that of Lieutenant 
en pied. The Marquis d’Alogny, Commandant 
of the troops, was ordered to recognize him, as 
such, and to pay him his salary. As the mis- 
sionaries were a power among the savages, Vau- 
dreuil impressed it upon those in Acadie to be 
unremitting in their endeavors to retain them in 
the French interests. 

After Anselm had returned to Pentagoutt, he 
and Father Gaulin conceived the project of re- 
taking Port Royal—which was under the com- 
mand of Colonel Vetch—and St. Castin sent 
forty Abenakis, under one, l’Aymalle, to assist in 
the enterprise. The party obtained some ad- 
vantages over the English, of all which Vaudreuil 
was duly informed, by Father Felix Cappes, 
and commenced making preparations for send- 
ing aid. It was shortly afterward reported that 
the English were making extensive preparations 
for the conquest of Canada; and the project 
was abandoned.§ 

The Treaty of Utrecht, by which France sur- 
rendered to England all Acadie, with Port Roy- 


* New York Colonial Documents, ix., 854. 

+ Murdock’s History of Nova Scotia, i., 804. This lan- 
guage implies that Anselm’s father was dead, He was in 
France with a daughter and her family, in 1704.—Mur- 
dock’s History of Nova Scotia, i., 272; Church’s Indian 
Wars. 

t Murdock’s History of Nova Scotia, i., 329. 

§ New York Colonial Documents, ix., 888, 859. 
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al—afterwards called Annapolis Royal, now An- 
napolis—and Newfoundiand, was signed on the 
eleventh of April, 1713. Cape Breton and the 
other islands, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, re- 
mained to France. The rights of the Indians 
were not affected by the Treaty ; and Anselm’s 
authority continued to be recognized by them. 
He had now abandoned the expectation of re- 
covering his family estates in France, to give 
his attention to affairs at ‘‘ Panamske and Na- 
‘* rantsouak. *” 

Father Rasle, a learned Jesuit, had been with 
the Indians, at Narantsouak, since 1698. Father 
Lauveigait was with the Indians at Panamske, 
from 1718. While Toxus, a fierce war-chief of 
the Naridgewocks, was living, the Priests had 
his aid in keeping the Indians true to the French ; 
but, in 1721, he was dead ; and the influence of 
the English increased so rapidly that Rasle 
became alarmed, and wrote to Vaudreuil, inform- 
ing him of the fact. The latter immediately 
procured a delegation from the Abenakis of St. 
Francois and Becancoue, to accompany Father 
La Chasse, the Superior-general of the Missions, 
to visit their brethren, at Narantsouak and 
Panaoumsk2, to encourage the friends of the 
French among them. 

In August of that year, the French succeeded 
in getting together about two hundred Abenakis 
from Norridgewock and Penobscot, and they ap- 
peared at Arrowsic-island, in ninety canoes, 
where they had a conference with Captain Pen- 
hallow, who commanded the English, there. 
The object of their visit was to demand that the 
English should remove from certain lands, on 
which the Indians alleged they had encroached, 
within three weeks. The demand was accom- 
pee by a threat that their cattle should be 

illed and their houses burned, if they failed to 
comply. 

La Chasse and Rasle were leading spirits, evi- 
dently, in this conference. The expedition was 
deemed hostile, by the English; and, as An- 
selm St. Castin was present, with his people, in 
the dress pertaining to his office, he was consid- 
ered as partaking of the spirit of the party. 

When the Government, at Boston, was inform- 
ed of the presence of St. Castin, at Arrowsic, an 
order was issued for his arrest. 

In the meantime, he had returned to Penta- 
gouét, and was attending to his own affairs, when 
an English vessel, commanded by a person with 
whom he was acquainted, anchored, quietly, in 
the harbor. Being invited on board, by the 
Master, to partake of some refreshments, he 
went, unsuspectingly, for there was nothing, ap- 
parently, that indicated hostile intent. He had 
hardly got on board, however, before, to his 


* Murdock’s History of Nova Scotia, i., 337. 
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great astonishment, the sails were hoisted, and 
he was on his way to Boston! On his arrival, 
there, he was cast into prison.* 

This proceeding was the occasion of much un- 
favorable comment, in Massachusetts. There 
were those who thought it no crime in St. Castin 
to be with the Indians, at Arrowsic, and that to 
abduct him from his home, in a part of the 
country over which Massachusetts had never ex- 
ercised jurisdiction, as against his people, and 
imprison him for no particular crime, was un- 
justifiable. The House of Representatives, 
however, ordered that he be tried by the Supe- 
rior Court of the County of Suffolk. The 
Council did not concur in this, but voted to 
send for witnesses, that the Court might deter- 
mine the proper course of procedure. This was 
not agreeable to the House, and the case stood. 

A Committee was afterward appointed to ex- 
amine St. Castia ; and he so well satisfied them 
that wrong had been done him by these proceed- 
ings, that they reported that he should be dis- 
charged. In reply to interrogatories, he said : 
‘‘T received no orders from the Governor of 
‘*Canada, to be present at Arrowsic. I have 
‘‘always lived with my kindred and people— 
‘my mother was an Abenakis—I was in author- 
‘tity, overthem. I should not have been true 
“*to my trusts if I had neglected to be present 
‘*at a meeting wherein their interests were con- 
‘‘cerned. My uniform is required by my posi- 
‘*tion, which is that of a Lieutenant, under the 
“French King. I have the highest friendship 
‘for the English. My disposition is to prevent 
‘*my people from doing them mischief; and 
‘*my efforts shall be to influence them to keep 
** peace. t” 

After the disagreement of the two Houses, 
there was a growing sentiment in favor of the 
captive. The Government wanted peace with 
the Indians; to have punished St. Castin, as a 
traitor, would have destroyed all prospect of it ; 
their jurisdiction over him was, at least, ques- 
tionable ; and to try him in one country for a 
crime committed in another was improper. The 
Report of the Committee was readily accepted 
by both Houses, and Governor Shute approved 
the action. Vaudreuil had previously written 
to Governor Shute, complaining of St. Castin’s 
imprisonment and demanding his discharge, but 
received no reply. t 

St. Castin was imprisoned in December, and 
released after five months’ confinement. By 
some, he was considered a ‘‘ very subtle fellow,” 
and as having influenced the Committee by 
heartless professions. There seems to be no 


* Shea’s Charlevoiz, v., 274. 
t Ibid. ° 
+ Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, ii., 246. 
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doubt, however, that whatever his feelings might 
have been towards the English, he was desirous 
to keep his people at peace ; and he encouraged 
their disposition to be on terms of friendship 
with them ; and neutralized, in a great measure, 
the efforts of Lauveigait, in the other direction. 
Rasle was killed, in 1724, and, believing it a 
good time to propose a Treaty with the Indians, 


the English sent a hostage and a captive, on their | 


parole, to the Penobscots, to sound them upon 


the subject, in the Winter of 1724-5—Father | 


Lauveigait was then in Canada—and, prompted 
by St. Castin, they gave a favorable answer to 
the messengers, who conveyed it to the English 
fort, at St. George, in February. 

Unfortunately, in ignorance of this commence- 
ment of negotiations, Captain Heath, with a 


try and attacked the French and Indian fort and 


village, at the head of the tide, on the Penob- | 


scot, where were fifty or sixty dwellings, which 
he found unoccupied, and destroyed them.* 
This interrupted the negotiations ; but, after 
explanation, they were renewed, in June. 
fatality appeared to attend them, at every step. 
In July, a Captain John Pritchard, in an Eng- 


lish vessel, took a small bark belonging to An- 
selm’s younger brother, Joseph Dabadis, lying 
near Naskeag-point, (Sedgwick) with a quantity 
of beaver and other property, and committed 


other outrages upon him. 
the subject of a remonstrance and a claim for 
damages, on Lieutenant-governor Dummer.+ 


* Hutchinson's History of Massachusetis, ii,, 286. The | 


remains of this fort are still visible. 
t The story is told by Dabadis, in his own English, in 
the following letter to Lieutenant-governor Dummer: 
* Pentragort, 234 July 1725 
“Sim: I have the honour to acquaint you that the 9th of 


“ this present month as j rode at anchor in a small harbour 


‘* about three miles distant from Nesket, having with me 
‘* but one jndian and one Englishman whom j had redeem- 


“ ed from the salvages, as well as my vessel, j was attack | 


** ed by an English vessel, the Commander of which called 
‘* himself Lieutenant of the King’s ship, and told me also 
** his name, which j cannot remember. 
‘* Seeing myself thus attackt and not finding myself able 
**to defend myself, j withdrew into the wood forsaking 
“my vessel. The Commander of the vesse) called me 
“back promising me with an oath not to wrong me at all 
“ saying that he was a merchant who had no design but to 
“trade and was not fitted out for war, specially when 
“ there was a talk of peace, and presently set up a flag of 
** truce, and even gave me two safe conducts by writing, 
**both which j have unhappily lost in the fight. Thus 
‘‘ thinking myself safe enough, j came back on board my 
** vessel, with my jndian and my Englishman, whom j 
“* brought to show that j had no thoughts of fighting, and 
** that j had redeemed him from the jndians as well as the 
“vessel. But as j was going to put on my cloatas to dress 


But a | 
| ** myself more handsomely the Commander who was come 


Dabadis made this | 





| and got him safe with me. 
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This matter was probably arranged satisfac- 
torily, fora cessation of arms was agreed upon, 
and, finally, an excellent Treaty, called ‘* Dum- 
‘*mer’s Treaty,” was signed at Casco, on the fif- 
teenth of December, 1725, which was quite well 
observed by the Indians, until the fifth Indian 
War, which succeeded the French Dec'aration of 
War, on the fifteenth of March, 1744. 

The Dummer Treaty and a subsequent one, 
made with the Penobscots, in 1727, exceedingly 
annoyed the French; and Lauvergait did not 
rest until he obtained a Declaration from the 
Chiefs, certified to by himself and St. Castin, 
that it was but a Treaty of Peace, Amnesty, and 
Accommodation between the two nations. He 
also wrote a letter to Vaudreuil, from Panaouam- 


| sk, dated the seventeenth of August, 1727, in 
Company from Kennebec, went across the coun- | 


which he said that the Chiefs of the village beg- 
ged him not to doubt their fidelity to him, and 
to be assured that the English, by all their pres- 
ents and all their artifices, could not separate 
them from the French, nor make them forget 
their religion; that, if necessity and a want 


‘in my vessel with severall of his people would not per- 
* mit me to do it, telling mej was no more master of any 
“thing. He only granted me after many remonstrances 
** to set me ashore, 

“ But after j came down and they held forth tomé a 
“ bag full of bisket that was given to me as they said asa 
“payment for my Englishman. They did catch hold of 


| “*me and the jndian who accompanyed me, j got rid of 
| ** him who was going to seize upon me, but my jndian not 


“ being able to do the same, j betook myself to my arms— 
‘* and after several volleys j killed the man who kept him, 
This is the second time that 
“j have been thus treacherously used, which proceedings 
**j do not suppose that you approve of, being against the 
* laws hf Nations. Therefore j hope that you will do me 
‘* the justice, or that at least you will cause me to be re- 
“imbursed of the loss j have sustained. 

“ Namely : 

* For the vessel that costed me 89 French pistoles ; For 
“the Englishman 10 pistoles; 51 pounds of beaver that 
** were in the vessel with 20 otters, 3 coats that have cost- 
“ed me together 20 pistoles; 56 pounds of shot that costed 
“me twenty pence a pound; 2 pounds of powder at 4 
“livres a pound; 20 pounds of tobacco at 20 pence a 
“pound; a pair of scales 8 livres; Tow cloth blankets 
* each 23 livres; Tow bear skins 8 livres apiece; 4 skins of 
«“ sea wolf 8 livres for the four; 3 axes 15 livres for both; 
‘¢ 2 kettles, 30 livres for both, and severall other matters, 
“which they would not grant me, so much as my cup. 
“The retaken Englishman knoweth the truth of all this, 
‘his name is Samuell Trusk of the Town of Salem near 
** to Marblehead. 

**} have the honour to be 
“* Sir 
“ Your moet humble & most 
* obedient Servant soszra 
* Dapapis pg St. Castin.” 
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of resources had obliged them to make peace, 
that would not prevent their joining the French 
egain, as soon as they declared War against the 

nglish. This letter was accompanied by a 
paper, confirming his assertions, to which he had 
procured the names of the Chiefs. 

From the following letter of Lauvergait to 
Father La Chasse, it would seem that St. Castin 
was sincere in his protestations of friendship 
towards the English, or, at any rate, was dis- 
posed to keep faith with them; and that Lau- 
vergait found him a great obstacle to his schemes 
with the Indians. That Father was greatly 

inst both him and his brother; and 
it is probable that the French Governors consid- 
ered his zeal quite equal to his discretion, for his 
representations had no immediate effect against 
them. 
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** PANAOUAMSEE,* July 8, 1728. 
‘¢ VERY DEAR BROTHER : 

‘*The insolence of the Messrs. de St. 
‘*Castin has come to be so excessive, that they no 
‘longer set bounds to it, in their conduct to me 
«‘or before God. 

*¢ The elder, who does not care to marry, and 
* not satisfied with spreading corruption through 
‘the whole village, in addition to that, now 
‘*makes a business of selling brandy, openly, in 
‘company with his nephew, the son of M. de 
‘Belle Isle. They have been the means of one 
‘*man being drowned, already, on account of 





‘it, and are like to be the destruction of many 
‘others. The younger of the Messrs. de St. 
“ Oastin never comes into the village without 
‘* getting drunk in public and putting the whole 
‘* village in an uproar. 

**Both of them, prompted by the supplies 
‘* they receive, pretend to be on my side and in 
‘*the interests of the King, but, behind my 
** back, they do not cease to work inst me, 
‘* and to oppose every enterprise I eaiestai, in 
‘* the service of God and the King. 

‘* Excessively puffed up with the commission 
‘‘and with the salary they have obtained from 
‘*the King, through M. de Vaudreuil, the earth 
Fis not _— enough for them to stand upon. 
‘They believe that they have a right, through 
**this commission, to rule, absolutely, and to 
**seize and dispose of every thing at their will ; 
“andif any one thinks of opposing them they 
‘threaten him with nothing eo than death or 
** massacre. 

‘*They are going to Canada; and they will 
‘€ not fail to boast of their services, and to seem 
‘*very much attached to the interests of the 
“ae But here is what I believe, before 


‘ 


* This village was either at ‘the head of the tide or at 
Oldtown. . 
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‘*That, before the savages had begun the 
‘* War against the English, they did every thing 
‘*in the world they could to prevent their under- 
“taking it—and this in spite of all the exhorta- 
‘* tions I made to the savages, on the part of M. 
*¢d@’Vaudreuil, and notwithstanding all that M. 
** de Vaudreuil had said to them, himself. 

‘* That, after I had, in spite of them, engaged 
**the savages to determine upon a war against 
‘*the English, they broke up the first expedition 
‘*T had formed, and prevented it from starting. 

‘That, after I had organized another war- 
‘*narty, and had sent it off, they stopped it, 
“on the way, and would have absolutely pre- 
‘vented the war from breaking out, if I had 
‘*not gone down to the sea-shore and persuaded 
‘*my people to proceed with it. 

‘*That, not having been able to prevent the 
** attacks upon the English, they pretended to be 
**neutral (except that they made money out of 
‘the booty taken from the English —and that 
‘* for two whole years-) on the pretext that they 
“ were Frenchmen and not natives. 

‘*That, when they could no longer abstain 
‘‘from deciding for one side or the other—M. 
‘“‘de Vaudreuil having given them to under- 
‘*stand, particularly, that their qualities, as 
Frenchmen, did not take from them their 
‘rights and, consequently, their duties, as 
‘*savages—the younger, actually and in earnest, 
“did go on an expedition, and signalized him- 
‘*self; but the elder contented himself with 
‘* showing himself once only, and, although he 
“‘ received a hundred affronts from the English, 
‘*by whom he was taken twice, by treachery, 
‘*and robbed, yet far from dreaming of taking 
‘*his revenge on them, he has sought their pro- 
‘* tection and asked favors of them. 

‘¢ That, towards the end of the war, when I 
‘went to Canada, by your orders—the English 
‘*having sent a hostage here, during my ab- 
“sence, to propose peace—the Messrs. de St. 
‘*Castin were the first to suggest that a favor- 
‘‘able answer should be made to the English, 
‘and disbanded an expedition that had just set 
‘* out, by my orders, to make reprisals on the 
‘*English, who had treacherously sent an expe- 
‘* dition against us, the previous Winter, while 
‘*at another point they assured us concerning 
** peace. * 

‘*That, since that time, these same gentlemen 
‘*have not ceased to urge the savages to make 
‘peace with the English, and to accept their 
‘* propositions, without caring what the French 
‘might think about it. 

‘¢ All this I am positively certain about, and 
‘*am ready to make oath to, and this, added to 


* Evidently the Heath Expedition, while negotiations 
were going on, at St.. George. 
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‘*all the other irregularities that these gentlemen 
‘tare guilty of, such as selling at false weight 
‘*and at false measure, cheating people so out 
‘of one-quarter to one-third of all they buy, is 
‘*sufficient reason that their pay should be stop- 
“ped, and that that they have not drawn of 
‘* their salary should be confiscated.* ” 

By a letter from the Marquis de Beauharnois, ¢ 
Governor of New France, to the Minister, Mar- 
repas, dated the first of October, 1731, it ap- 
pears that communications had been received 
from St. Castin to him, although he did not go 
to Canada, himself, that year, to the effect that 
the English were forming considerable estab- 
lishments in the neighborhood of the Indian ter- 
ritory, and probably would render themselves 
masters of it, by force—an opinion which the 
Governor appears to have entertained, himself.t 

In 1736, the French counted upon two hun- 
dred warriors, at Penobscot, as connected with 
the Government of New France; § and, by a 
letter from Beauharnois, dated the eighth of 
October, 1744, they agreed to unite with the 
French, in an expedition against Annapolis ; 
and were supplied by him with belts and 
hatchets. | 

Ihave not yet been able to find any thing fur- 
ther relating to the St. Castins, after 1731. 

Nothing more is known of Dabadis, than ap- 
pears in this paper. He evidently is the 
** Robardee” mentioned by Williamson,“{ and 
supposed, by Captain Francis, to have been the 
son of ‘‘ Castine, the younger.” He, unquestion- 
ably, was Castin, the younger brother of An- 
selm ; but Anselm must have been the Baron’s 
elder son, who, was conspicuous, in Acadie, in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. 





Il.—REMINISCENCHES OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN OF 1814, ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER.--ContTINvED FROM PaaE 76. 


FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE Davip B. Dova- 
Lass, LL.D., FORMERLY CAPTAIN OF ENGIN- 
rERS, U.8. A.; COMMUNICATED BY HIS CHIL- 
DREN, FOR PUBLICATION IN THE HIsTORICAL 
MAGAZINE. 

THIRD LECTURE. 


In the preceding Lecture, I have brought 
down the narrative of the Campaign, to the close 

* This letter was translated from the French, by Henry 
M. Prentiss, Esq., of Bangor. 

t This was the immediate successor of Vaudreuil. He 
was a natural son of Louis XIV. He was Governor from 
1726 to 1747, 

New York Colonial Documents, ix., 991. 
Ibid, 1026, 
Ibid, 1052, 1107. 

@ Williamson’s History of Maine, ii., 71. 
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of the memorable Battle of Niagara Falls, 
Bridgewater, or Lundy’s-lane, including the 
operations on the morning of the twenty-sixth 
till noon. I am now to proceed with the detail 
of the subsequent movements. 

It will be recollected, among the consequences 
of the recent battle, that, General Brown and 
General Scott having been wounded, the com- 
mand in chief had devolved upon General Ripley, 
and some little change was to be expected, in the 
military policy of the Campaign. My object in 
saying this is not to disparage the Commander 
last named, but to account for a fact. 

Change in command, not unfrequently, pro- 
duces change in the course of action, and so it 
was, in this case ; and it is interesting to observe, 
in passing, how, after all, an unseen Providence 
guides and shapes all our ends, rough hew them 
how we will. Had the command descended 
but one step, no one would have apprehended 
any change in the character of the Campaign, as 
to enterprise, however many might regret—and, 
probably, none more than General Scott, to whom 
the command would have descended—the absence 
of the cool, deliberate sagacity of General Brown, 
in the councils of the Army. Had it descended 
three steps, to General P. B. Porter, very nearly 
the same result would apply, with nearly the 
same force. In either case, the question would 
be, whether the army should be reinforced, on 
the battle-ground, at the Falls, or occupy its 
position, at Chippewa. Nor, can it be doubted 
that, with the aid of the captured artillery, 
manned and munitioned by us, it would have 
been in our power to maintain the position, so 
taken, against any possible assault, on the part of 
the enemy. Such I happen to know was the 
unhesitating counsel of General Porter and of 
one, if not both, of the Field-officers of Engin- 
eers ; and it was precisely in this policy that I 
was sent, towards the close of the battle, to pre- 
pare my command for the exigencies of the fol- 
lowing day. 

In the new state of things, however, a more 
cautious policy was adopted. General Ripley, 
having completed the reconnaisances of which I 
have spoken, on the day following the battle, 
and returned to camp, determined, not without 
much opposition from the ablest counsellors of 
the army, to retire upon Fort Erie, and take po- 
sition, either at that place or on the heights 
opposite Black-rock. The Engineers opposin 
every part of this movement, were underst 
of course, to prefer the latter to the former. 
The final question appears to have been settled 
in favor of the position at Fort Erie, during the 
march ; and, about eleven o’clock, on the even- 
ing of the twenty-sixth, we arrived in the vicin- 
ity of the fort, and bivouacked for the night. 
The men slept where and how they could; and, 
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too tired to be over fastidious, I stretched my- 
self upon the first camp-waggon I saw, which, 
when I turned up the canvass cover, on the fol- 
lowing morning, proved to have been loaded 
with pickaxes, spades, crowbars, and various 
other tools and mining implements. 

It was foreseen, by those who opposed this 
movement, that it would be seized upon by the 
British General, as giving color to an extrava- 
gant and olemadae pretension in regard to the 
recent battle; and so it turned out. In the 
same dispatch in which he claims the victory, 
on the field of Niagara, he has endeavored to 
characterize this movement as the disorderly 
flight of a beaten army. 

‘*The retreat,” says a recent British his- 
torian,* ‘‘ was continued to Fort Erie, with 
**such precipitation, that the whole baggage, 
‘* provisions, and camp-equipage were thrown 
**into the Rapids, and precipitated over the 
*‘awful cataract of Niagara!” An awful af- 
fair, truly, if it had really happened, anywhere, 
except in the imagination of the historian. As 
matter of history, I assure you there is not a 
particle of truth in it.+ 

The movement, in proper military phrase, 
would, doubtless, be called a retreat. But it 
It 
was not, in any sense, compulsory, for we might 


was not a disorderly nor a precipitate retreat. 


have lain, any length of time, behind the Chip- | 
pewa, in spite of the efforts of our enemy to | 


dislodge us. But, in the situation in which we 
were left, after the battle, diminished in numbers 
while the enemy had been greatly reinforced, it 
was thought to be a question, not whether we 
could defend ourselves, but whether we could 
protect our depots, at Buffalo, and our line of 
communication, at so great a distance from 
them. In other words, the motive of the re- 
treat was strategical, having regard to the gen- 
eral scheme of operations; not tactical, or evolu- 
tionary, having regard to the strength of a cer- 
tain position or the relative force of the two 
armies. 
ance, on our part, in which the enemy’s outposts 
were driven in, at the distance of almost three 
miles from our camp. Nor did the British 
General advance from that position, even as far 
as the village of Chippewa, till the second day 
after. There was no pursuit—no hanging upon 
our flanks or rear—no enemy visible, in any quar- 
ter. The march was as quiet as if it had passed 
through a portion of our own territory. It was 
undertaken with perfect deliberation, and per- 
formed without the slightest disorder, of any kind. 


* Allison. 

+ “It is, indeed, barely possible that some barrels of 
“bad mess-beef or damaged biscuit may have been 
“ thrown into the Niagara.”— Major Douglass. 


| about as much below the site of the fort. 
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Four days after the battle, General Drummond 
was reinforced, in addition to all his other re- 
inforcements, with twelve hundred men of De 
Watteville’s Brigade; and then, for the first 
time, he ventured beyond Chippewa-bridge. 
Finally, when he did show himself, at Fort 
Erie, on the sixth day after the battle, with 
more than double our numbers, instead of driv- 
ing us into the lake, at the point of the bayonet, 
which, consistently with his vain-glorious dis- 
patches he ought certainly to have done, what 
did he do? He kept at a most respectful dis- 
tance, beyond cannon-shot, and only approach- 
ed us in fact with’ the cautious operations of a 
regular siege. 

It was before superior numbers, then, under a 
view of general policy, not by defeat or com- 
pulsion, that the army retired ; and the British 
General, however he may have stooped to win 
laurels at our expense, in paper dispatches, show- 
ed plainly enough, by his conduct in the field, 
that the crown ,of victory was, in reality, none 
of his. 

At the dawn of day, on the morning of the 
twenty-seventh, I had, for the first time, a survey 
of our position, of which, by reason of the 
darkness of the night, I had been prevented 
taking note, the evening before. The spot on 
which I stood was a hillock, partly natural and 
partly formed by the ruins of an old lime-kiln, 
between the fort and the lake, nearest the lat- 
ter, eight or ten feet above the water-level, and 
And 
here I immediately arranged a place for the en- 
campment of my particular command. The 
different Corps and Regiments began, at the same 
time, to assume the order of a regular encamp- 
ment, chiefly on the left of the fort, and ex- 
tending, from it, towards a high, commanding 
hillock, called Snake-hill, about half a mile up 
the Lake, near the shore. 





It was preceded by a forced reconnais- | 


Before I proceed with any detail of events 
at Fort Erie, allow me to point out the differ- 
ence between the Fort Erie of which I am now 


| to speak and the little work which was taken 
| by us, at the opening of the Campaign. 


The 
latter, as I have intimated in my former Lecture, 


| was a small quadrangular fort, partly finished, 


and not capable of containing a garrison of 
more than two or three hundred men, at the 
utmost. 

After it fell into our hands, on the third of 
July, and until the the twenty-sixth, when we 
returned to it, the American garrison had been 
engaged in improving and completing its de- 
fences, as a mere furt; but, of course, without 
any idea of the neighboring ground being occu- 
| pied by the army at large ; nor had any works, 
with reference to such an occupancy, been laid 





out or contemplated in the labors of the garri- 
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son. The Fort Erie of the siege, now to be 
spoken of, was rather an intrenched camp, hav- 
ing the proper fort, indeed, for one of its strong 
points, but extending, for more than half a mile 
from it, along the lake-shore, with numerous 
other redoubts and batteries; and embracing 
an area sufficient for the accommodation of two 
or three thousand men.* With this explanation, I 
now go back in my narrative to the night of our 
arrival, when none of these works existed, save 
Fort Erie, proper. 

While the first arrangements were in progress, 
J had a special duty to perform. One of my 
guns had broken down, the preceding evening, 
near Black-rock-ferry ; and a detachment of the 
Company, with a spare limber and plenty of 
rope and extra draught-horses, was made ready, 
early in the morning, to go down and bring it in. 
At the moment of my departure, I was summon- 
ed into the presence of the Commandant of Ar- 
tillery, and severely reprimanded, for having left 
the gun in that situation. I replied that I had 
done so by direction of my own Commander, hay- 
ing reported the fact to him, at the time. ‘* Yes,” 
he said, ‘‘ but if the gun falls into the hands of 
‘tthe enemy, I have an accountability, too.” 
“That,” I said, ‘‘ is impossible. I put it in the 
‘*care of the rear-guard ; and, besides, I am just 
‘‘yoing down, to bring it in.” What peculiar 
difficulty he saw in this, or whether he was 
moved by the very juvenile appearance of the 
speaker, I know not; but he did not hesitate to 
treat my proposition as absurd and ridiculous ; 
and I left him, meditating revenge. Two hours 
gave itto me. The gun, by that time, was safely 
brought into camp, weighing about fifty hun- 
dred-weights ; and, in two hours more, it was safe- 
ly mounted on another axletree, without the aid 
of machinery. The Commander came down to 
see me, at the close of the operation, and very 
frankly made his acknowledgment, giving me, 
in the fullest manner, his esteem and confidence, 
ever after. 

On the twenty-eighth and following days of 
the month, the order of the encampment having 
been duly adjusted and the troops refreshed, 
the works of intrenchment were commenced. 
The ground-plan of a battery, for the extreme 
right of the position, was traced on the lime- 
kiln occupied by the Sappers and Miners, and 
immediately commenced by them. Another, of 
larger dimensions and in bolder relief, was laid 
out, on Snake-hill, on the extreme left; and a 
fatigue party, of several hundred men, was placed 
under my directions, for its construction. The 
intermediate ground, between Snake-hill and 
the fort, was, at the same time, laid out in a sys- 


* See the accompanying map and description at the 
end of this Lecture. 
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tem of breastworks and batteries, to be thrown 
up by the Regimental fatigue-parties and Artil- 
lery, each in front of its respective Regiment 
and Corps; and a breastwork, also, in front of 
the Ninth Regiment, between my battery and 
Fort Erie. 

As late as the morning of the thirtieth, the 
enemy had not yet made his appearance, in our 
immediate neighborhood. In the course of that 
day, however, a patrol of British Dragoons was 
discovered, by one of our scouting-parties, below 
Black-rock-ferry ; and, in the early part of the 
night following, a larger detachment ascended 
as far as the ferry, and seized some of the boats 
which had been left there. It was about the 
middle of the night, that I was awakened, in 
my tent, by the Chief Engineer, and informed of 
this capture, with the caution to be on the alert, 
as my position was exposed, in the direction of 
the enemy. He also directed me to place one 
or two additional guns in the bastion of Fort 
rie, Commanding the approach, from below. 
The elevation of the bastion, and the narrow, 
cramped passage by which it communicated 
with the fort, rendered this a work of some 
difficulty. A succession of inclined planes had 
to be erected. We began the work, however, 
about one o’clock, with the Sappers and Miners 
constructing ; and, at reveille-beating, two guns 
were wheeled into their places, in readiness for 
action. 

The approach of the enemy, of course, stimu- 
lated our labors, in the trenches ; and the soldiers 
were turned out, almost en masse, to work upon 
them. But it was yet many days before they 
were sufficiently matured to have given the least 
hindrance to an attacking enemy; and that 
General Drummond, with his great superiority 
of force, did not attack us, in that situation, is 
only to be accounted for, by assigning to the 
Battle of Niagara its true character, as a signal 
and impressive victory, on our part. 

It was about the first of August, when the British 
appeared in force, on the heights opposite Black- 
rock. On the second, at evening, my own little 
battery, though not quite finished, was platform- 
ed, and the guns mounted. I made my bed on 
the platform, that night; and, for many weeks 
afterwards, took no rest, except on the trailed 
handspikes of one of the guns, with an old tent 
spread upon them, and wrapped in a horseman’s 
cloak.* By great exertions, the batteyy on the 


* In a letter dated “‘ Forr Exrm, Sept. 12, 1814,” the Lec- 
turer thus speaks of the Douglass Battery : 

‘¢T cannot avoid giving you some account of it. It was 
“ originally a sort of arched vault or magazine, raised 
“ above ground, and opening towards the water. In the 
| course of one night, I dug away one side into a loose 
“sort of platform, and placed my gun there, having 
| squared the top a little, so as to give it the appearance of 
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left was advanced so as to receive a part of its | 
armament, on the third, It was occupied by 
Towson’s Artillery ; and was called, afterwards, 
by his name. On the morning of the same day, 
the British, for the first time, made their appear- 
ance in the edge of the bushes, on the right, 
within sight of the fort; apparently a recon- 
noitering party, covered by a body of Indians 
and light troops. I pointed a couple of guns 
upon them, and fired the first myself; which 
was the first gun of a cannonade, which lasted, 
with very little intermission, from that time to 
the seventeenth of September, following. The 
British party was, of course, scattered, immedi- 
ately, and retreated, with precipitation, under 
cover of the woods, the Indians making the 
welkin ring again, with the shrill notes of the 
war-whoop. 

The British had not yet any regular battery to 
open upon us; but they posted two or three 
twenty-four-pounders among some sycamore 
bushes, on a salient point of the lake-shore, be- 
low, so as to rake part of our camp and fire 
into two man-of-war schvoners, which were moor- 
ed opposite. The firing was returned, from my 


battery, and also from one of the schooners ; 
and, between us, according to the report of the 
man at the mast-head of the schooner, one of 
the enemy’s guns was dismounted, in the course 


of the afternoon. + 
“@ parapet. After one day’s brisk cannonade, I found 
** that 1 had blown away the earth that remained on the 

top, and set fire to the timbers that constituted the arch. 
“T immediately set the Bombardiers to work; cut away 
“ the logs, entirely; filled up the cavities of the vault; and 
“ formed it into a very decent breastwork. I planked the 
‘* platform, also, at the same time. A few days afterwards; 
*“ T connected it, on the left, to the breastwork which had 
* been raised, on that side, by the Ninth Regiment. 

** In this state it remained, for some time, until abont a 
“ week since (early in September) when I began to devise 
“some plan to keep the Bombardiers comfortable, as the 
‘*nights grew cold; for, hitherto, we had all slept togeth- 
‘er, around the gun. On the right of the platform, the 
“ ground had a considerable descent ; and here I set all 
* hands to work, as near the gun as possible. In afew 
* days, they had made a sort of cellar, ten feet broad and 
** twenty feet long, neatly and firmly walled up with sods. 
* Adjoining this, they dug another similar one, walled in 
“the same way. I caused the whole to be covered with a 
** layer of logs; the cracks to be filled up with good 
mortar; and a second layer of logs to be placed over 
“this. The men live in the large part and [ in the small- 
“er. Ican enjoy the occasional privilege of a candle, in 
“ the evening; while those who live in tents are obliged to 
* put out their lights, soon after dark. We are perfectly 
** secure from any kind of annoyance the enemy can send 
“against us; and, on the whole, they are considered about 
** the most comfortable quarters in camp.” 

t ‘* Aug, 6th, 1814. In the evening, an officer of the 
‘* Navy came with some Field-officers of the Army, to see | 
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On the fourth of the month, General Gaines 
arrived in camp, and took the command; Gen- 
eral Ripley remaining as second. The firing, 
during the fourth, fifth, and sixth of — 
on the part of the enemy, was inconsiderable ; 
and we learned that he had thrown himself for- 
ward, under cover of the woods, and was there 
busily engaged in ——— his batteries. 
We fired upon them, occasionally, to annoy and 
retard them, as much as possible, in the prosecu- 
tion of this work; but, of course, it availed 
little. The first battery was completed and un- 
masked ; and, onthe morning of the seventh, a 
little after sunrise, it opened upon us, with a 
volley from five pieces, at the distance of about 
nine hundred yards from our works. 

We had heard them cutting, during the night, 
for the purpose of unmasking this battery ; and 
knew, very well, what we had to expect, in the 
morning. A little after day-light, therefore, 
the troops were paraded, with colors, as for a 

rand field-day; the national standard was 
Resiepet at every flag-staff; as soon as the 
first volley from the enemy was received, the 
Regimental Bands of the entire army com- 
menced playing the most animating national 
airs ; and, in the midst of it, a salvo of artillery 
was fired from every piece which could be 
brought to bear upon the hostile position. 

From this time, the cannonade became seyere 
and unremitting, on both sides; and, as the 
shot of the enemy passed lengthwise, through 
our camp, it became necessary to dispose the 
tents in small groups, along the line of the en- 
trenchment, and to erect massive embankments, 
(called traverses) transversely, for their protec- 
tion. The most secluded places were selected 
for the horses and spare carriages of the Park, 
for the tents of the Hospital department, and 
for the parade and inspection of the guards. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these precautions, 
scarcely a day passed without considerable loss ; 
and the annoyances were incessant. Shots fired 
with very small charges and great elevations— 
the ricochet firing of Vauban—were made to fall 
into the areas between the traverses, and, some- 
times, to knock over a whole range of tents, at 
a single stroke. Others, glancing against acci- 
dental obstacles, were thrown off into oblique 
and transverse directions, producing the same 
effect. No spot was entirely safe. A Sergeant, 
under the apparent protection of one of the 
traverses, was getting himself shaved to go on 
guard ; a chance shot, glancing obliquely, took 
off his head and the hand of the operator, at 


‘+ me, telling me I had made some of the finest shots he 
“ever saw. This, you may suppose, would make an am- 
*‘ bitious young soldier feel very vain.”—Letter from the 
Author. 
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the same moment. These chance shots, how- 
ever, though of frequent occurrence, were not 
often thus destructive of life, as they occurred 
mostly in the daytime, when the men were en- 

on the works. There, great pains were 
taken to protect the laborers, by keeping a man 
on the watch. But, even with all these precau- 
tions, the shots often eluded our safeguards, and 
fell among the working-parties, with terrible 
effect. In spite of it all, however, the works 
were carried on with vigor and steadiness ; 
and, by the tenth, the battery on Snake-hill— 
Towson’s-battery—was completed and occupied, 
in full force. The line of breastworks, between 
Snake-hill and Fort Erie, including two other 
batteries, was also in a state of forwardness ; 
and the intrenchments of the extreme right, 
between the fort and my battery, though, from 
accidental causes, less advanced, were yet capable 
of making a very considerable resistance. In 
addition to the intrénchments here spoken of, 
the extreme left, from Towson’s-battery to the 
water, was closed with a very well constructed 
abattis ;* and a similar construction was added, 
on some of the more exposed parts of the in- 
trenchment, at other points. 

The enemy, in the meanwhile, was still receiv- 
ing, from time to time, further reinforcements. 
On the sixth and seventh of August, simultane- 
ously with the opening of their first battery, we 
were given to understand that two fresh Regi- 
ments had joined them, making their aggregate 
strength a little more than five shennan 4 men ; 
and the expectation was, of course, excited, 
that we should have a desperate attack, from 
them, without much further delay. In antici- 
pation of this attack, the men were distributed, 
for night-service, in three watches ; one to be on 
duty, under arms; and the other two to lie 
down in their accoutrements, with arms at hand, 
so as to be ready for action, at a moment’s 
notice. In the batteries, the guns were careful- 
ly charged afresh, every evening, with round- 
shot, grape, or canister, either, or all together, 
as the case might require; dark lanterns burn- 
ing; with linstocks and other instruments in 
their places, ready for instant use. In my own 
battery, in addition to other missiles, bags of 
musket-balls had been quilted up, in the frag- 


* The Abattis is a defence constracted chiefly of rows of 
Saplings and the tops and large boughs of trees. The 
ends of the branches are first lopped off, so as to leave 
stiff points. The trees are then piled with their tops 
turned from the fortification; and are secured by laying 
heavy timbers along the rows of trunks. The assailant, 
therefore, is both exposed to his enemy’s fire and obliged 
to penetrate in the face of these innumerable bristling 
points, which are often made more impracticable by en- 
twining with them thorns, cat-briars, and the like. —D.B.A. 
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ments of an old tent, adapted to the calibre of 
the different pieces, and made ready for use. 

A week at length transpired, in this state of 
expectation and uncertainty—the British fre- 
quently exchanging their guns and their men on 
duty, so as to keep up, without intermission or 
relaxation, the vigor of their cannonade. On 
the fourteenth, one of their shells entered a 
small ammunition-chest, in one of the outworks 
of Fort Erie, and blew it up. Neither the 
chest nor its contents were of much consequence 
to us, though it was to be expected that the 
enemy, watchful for every advantage, however 
small, vould so regard it ; and, accordingly, as 
soon as the sound of the explosion reached him, 
it was greeted with three hearty cheers, by his 
whole line ; to which ours, not to be outdone, in 
anything, immediately responded in three equal- 
ly hearty. One of their shots, also, a few min- 
utes after, cut away the halyards of one of our 
flag-staffs and lowered the flag. It was almost 
instantly restored ; but the omen was thought 
too good a one to pass unnoticed; and three 
cheers were again given and responded to, in 
like manner as before. These incidents, and a 
few others likely to be construed as advantages 
gained, on the part of the besiegers, gave us a 
strong assurance that an attack would be at- 
tempted, in the course of the following night. 

Immediately after nightfall, the lines were all 
visited by the commanding General, in person, 
and a special admonition siiunel to the officers, 
of every grade, to be watchful and vigilant, in 
the certain expectation of an assault. The Chief 
Engineer and various Staff-officers, also, made 
the rounds, at later hours, and gave such direc- 
tions and counsel to the different Commanders, 
as the occasion seemed to require. ‘‘ Be prompt 
‘*and energetic” was the caution of the Chief 
Engineer to myself, ‘‘for you may be assured 
‘* that, whatever else they may do, this will be 
‘‘one of their points of attack.” Thus cau- 
tioned, we were not likely to be taken by sur- 
prise. The usual proportion of men and a 
larger than usual proportion of officers were on 
post, during the night ; and the residue, though 
sleeping, were fully equipped and ready for 
action. 

The early part of the night, after nine o’clock, 
assed with unusual calmness; and this—doubt- 
ess intended to lull us into security—was deem- 

ed a further indication of the hostile purpose of 
the enemy. Midnight at length came; and the 
hour after was still undisturbed and calm; till, 
towards two o’clock, it began to be doubtful 
whether our apprehension had not been excited 
upon insufficient grounds. I was reclining on 
my camp-bed, at this hour, and, being somewhat 
wearied with long watching and strong emotion, 
I gradually resigned myself to sleep. I was 
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unconscious of the interval that elapsed: it 
seemed, in sleeping, much longer than it could 
have been, in fact. But, at length—whether it 
were a reality or only the confused imagination 
of a broken dream, I could not, at first, tell— 
the report of a musket seemed to fall upon my 
ear, followed by a hurried volley of eight or ten 
similar reports, immediately after. Whether it 
were fancy or fact, however, was of little ac- 
count; my physical energies were roused into 
action, even before my will was awake; and, by 
the time I was fairly conscious, I was already on 
my feet and at my post. Another volley was 
now distinctly heard, on the far left. It was no 
dream: the hour of attack had come: and the 
cry ‘‘To arms!” ‘*To arms!” hastily given 
along the line of tents, awakened the reserve, 
and brought them into line, in almost as little 
time as I have employed in narrating. 

I think an entire minute could not have 
elapsed, after the first alarm, before the close 
double ranks of the Ninth Regiment were form- 
ed, upon my left, with bayonets fixed, ready for 
the battle. My own trusty corps, familiarized, 
by daily use and constant vigilance, were in their 
places; the primers had already done their 
work, and were holding their hands over the 
priming, to protect it from dampness; while the 
firemen, opening their dark lanterns, were in the 
act of lighting their slow matches. 

* * * * * 

The firing which had given the alarm, was 
that of the picket-guard, on the extreme left, 
indicating the approach of the British right 
column, on that point. The picket-guard, in 
this instance, behaved well, loading and firing 
several times with considerable effect, as it retir- 
ed; so that, by the time it made good its retreat, 
our troops were in perfect readiness for the re- 
ception of the enemy. 

The line, from Towson’s-battery to the water, 
was occupied, at this time, by the Twenty-first 
Regiment, commanded by my gallant friend, 
Colonel Wood, privileged here, as elsewhere, to 
be always first in action. About two minutes 
after, we—on the right—were in our places, the 
Twenty-first was already hotly engaged with the 
enemy, and its position, marked by an illumina- 
tion of exquisite brilliancy, shining far up in the 
dark, cloudy atmosphere which hung over us; 
while the battery, on its right, elevated some 
twenty feet above the level, was lighted up with 
a blaze of artillery-fires, which gained for it, 
after that night, the appellation of ‘* Towson’s 
** light-house.” To the ear, the reports of mus- 
ketry and artillery were blended together, in one 
continuous roar, somewhat like the close double 
drag of a drum, ona grand scale. 

While the battle was thus raging, on the ex- 
treme left, a volley of small-arms, followed by a 








rapid running fire and occasional discharges of 
artillery, were heard on that part of the in- 
trenchment just South of, and joining, the fort, 
indicating the approach of an enemy, also, on 
that quarter. 

All yet remained quiet in front of us, till the 
suspense began to be painful, and the inquiry 
was impatiently made, ‘‘ Why don’t the lazy 
‘‘ rascals make haste!” That they would fail to 
come, no one, for a moment, entertained the 
thought. We had seen the signal rockets 
thrown up, from their right column, at the eve 
of its approach, and answered from the edge of 
the woods, in our front; and we knew, as well 
as they did, what was the meaning of it. The 
assurance, given by Colonel McRea to myself, 
that ‘‘ Whatsoever else they do, this will be one 
‘of their points of attack,” was, in my mind, 
almost without the shadow of a doubt, that it 
was soon to be realized. Yet the intensity of 
the fire had begun to abate, on the left, and still 
nothing was heard or seen, in front of us. 
Hundreds of eyes were gazing intently through 
the darkness, towards the well known position 
of the picket-guard, some four hundred yards 
in advance. Ears were laid to the ground, to 
catch the first impression of a footfall; but the 
darkness and the stillness of the night were, as 
yet, in owr front, unbroken. At last a sound 
came—apparently, three or four men, running or 
walking, quickly, in the direction of the fort. 
‘* Who comes there?’ was shouted from several 
voices at once. A slight pause ensued ;- and 
then ‘‘the picket-guard,” was the rather timid 
reply. I cannot repeat the terrible volley of im- 
precations to which this announcement gave 
rise: ‘‘Go back to your post, you infamous 
‘*cowardly poltroons! Go back! this instant, 
“or we'll fire upon you.” It was, probably, 
only a few stragylers from the picket-guard, or, 
at least, not the whole of them; for, within a 
minute after and long before these men could 
have reached their position, if they went back, 
a flash was seen, in the proper position of the 
guard ; and the simultaneous report of five or 
six muskets gave us the signal for which we had 
been looking so anxiously. 

And now were all eyes and ears doubly in- 
tent; for we soon began to hear the measured 
tread of the dense columns, approaching ; the 
suppressed voices of the officers giving words of 
command and caution—‘‘ Close up ”—‘‘ Steady! 
‘¢ men—‘* Steady ! men ”—‘‘ Steel ”—‘‘ Captain 
“ Steel’s Company ”—and other like words, the 
meaning of which I shall explain, presently. A 
brief pause being still permitted, for the retreat 
of the picket-guard, the darkness and silence of 
the night were darkness and silence no longer. 

At a given instant, as if by a concerted signal, 
the fires broke forth; and were immediately in 
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full play, along the whole line of batteries and 
intrenchments, from the water to the fort, in- 


clusive. 


* * * * * * 


It was now near three o'clock. The firing 
had greatly abated, on the further left; and it 
was soon anderstood that the enemy’s column 
had been repulsed, at all points, on that quarter. 
Their attack had been chiefly confined to the 
abattis, between Towson’s-battery and the water, 
defended, as I have remarked, by the Twenty- 
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first Regiment and the artillery of Towson’s- | 
battery ; and, though conducted with great gal- | 
lantry, and long persevered in, it was steadily | 


and constantly repulsed. 
rallied, several times, and brought back to the 
assault, after being repulsed ; but always with 
the same result. In the darkness of the night, 
they tried to deceive our people into a belief 
that they were firing upon theirown men. A 
art of the column even waded out into the 
ake, to get around the left flank of the abattis ; 
but the Twenty-first was ready for them, and re- 
ceived them, as prisoners, as fast as they reached 


the shore—finally, an offensive movement, on | 


our part, threatening the flank of the attacking 
party, completed their repulse; and, after a 
running fight, of short duration, the ground in 
front of the Twenty-first was restored to our 
possession, and the picket-guard reposted. 

The firing, on the immediate left of the fort, 
had also begun to subside at the period of the 
action to which we have now arrived. It was, 
in fact, a mere feint—an expedient, on the part 
of the enemy, to deceive us as to his real point 
of attack. The interest of the whole battle was 
now, therefore, transferred to Fort Erie, proper, 
and the extreme right. These points had been 
approached by the enemy, in two columns—one, 
moving on the level of the esplanade of the 
fort, for the attack of that work; and the 
other, along the lake-shore, on the level of my 


battery. The first was received by the artillery- | 
fires of the fort and detachments of the Nine- | 


teenth and Rifle Regiments, stationed in and 
about it—too small an amount of musketry, 
doubtless, for the occasion, as we shall presently 
notice—the second, by the guns of my battery, 
with the musketry of a detachment of New 
York Volunteers, on the right, and of the Ninth 
Regiment on the left. 

The darkness of the night prevented us seeing 
the precise effect of our fires; but the ground 
was’ familiar to us, and we had no difficulty in 
giving the proper elevation and direction to the 
guns. The cannon were loaded, habitually, for 
short quarters. 
shot, grape, canister, and bags of musket-balls, 
at discretion, till I could touch the last wad, 
with my hand, in the muzzle of the piece. 


They were filled with round- | 


The enemy had been | 


| ** Go to H—. 
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The firing, on our part, had continued in this 
way, for some time; when a mysterious and 
confused sound of tumult, in the salient bastion 
of the fort, just above us, was followed by the 
cessation of the artillery-fires, at that point ; 
and presently a command was addressed to us, on 
the level below, by some one on the platform, 
calling, in aloud voice and tone of authority, 
‘*Cease firing! ‘You're firing upon your own 
‘*men.” The foreignness of the accent, however, 
betrayed the person and purpose of the speaker. 
The firing did, indeed, slacken, for a moment, 
and the column, in front, as we afterwards learn- 
ed, was about to take advantage of it; but the 
reaction was short. Another voice was present- 


| ly heard above the tumult, commanding, in a 


different strain, and with no foreign accent— 
Fire away there, why don’t you?” 
and so we did, with more animation than ever. 
Some of the guns of the bastion being charged 


| with grape-shot, were then turned and _ fired 


upon us, and a rambling fire of musketry was 
kept up, for a short time, from the same point; all 
indicating that the bastion had most surely been 
carried, and was now in the hands of the enemy. 
An old stone building, however, overlooked 
the bastion, and separated it from the inner for- 


| tifications, by a narrow passage, which the 


enemy could not penetrate. A detachment of 
the Nineteenth Infantry had been stationed in 
this building ; and we now saw, by the increas- 
ed animativn of the fires, from the windows 
and loop-holes of the second story, that it had 
been reinforced, for the. purpose of reacting 
against the enemy, in the bastion. 

A firing was heard, at the same time, from a 
remoter part of the interior of the fort; play- 
ing, with great animation, for a while, and then 
ceasing ; and so, with varied intensity, for some 
time. It was evident that a strife of no com- 
mon sort was going on, in that quarter, but 
with what effect, our engagements in front did 
not permit us to enquire. 

Nearly an hour elapsed, in this kind of war- 


| fare: vollies of musketry, with an occasional 


clang of other weapons, within the fort ; while 
the line with which I was particularly connected 
was hotly engaged with the enemy’s column, in 
front. The aim of this last was to pass our 
breast-works, with scaling-ladders, or to pene- 
trate the open spaces; and, though he had not 
succeeded in reaching these points, we had rea- 
son to know that he had, several times, renewed 
the attempt, and was only, in fact, finally re- 
pulsed, as the day began to dawn. The rem- 
nants of this column then joined the British 
reserve, near the woods; and the guns of the 
** Douglass Battery” were turned so as to rake 
across the salient point of the contested bastion, 
to intercept communications or suceors. The 
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bastion itself was still in the possession of the 
enemy ; but it was unders' that they were 
not only unable to penetrate further, but that 
they had been terribly cut up by the fires from 
the block-house and other adjacent parts of the 
fort and outworks. 

Several charges had been made upon them ; 
but, owing to the narrowness of the passage and 
the height of the platform, they had, as yet, 
been unsuccessful. Another party, however, it 
was said, of picked men, was now just organiz- 
ed, with the hope of a better result. To this en- 
terprise, then—the only thing now remaining to 
complete the repulse of the enemy—the atten- 
tion of every beholder was most anxiously bent. 
The firing within the fort had already begun to 
slacken, as if to give place to the charging-par- 
ty : the next moment was to give us the clang of 
“weapons, in deadly strife. But, suddenly, every 
sound was hushed by the sense of an unnatural 
tremor, beneath our feet, like the first heave of 
an earthquake ; and, almost at the same instant, 
the centre of the bastion burst up, with a terrific 
explosion; and a jet of flame, mingled with 
fragments of timber, earth, stone, and bodies of 
men, rose, to the height of one or two hundred 
feet, in the air, and fell, in a shower of ruins, to 
a great distance, all around. One of my men 
was killed by the falling timber. 

* * * * * a 

The battle is over; the day had now fully 
broke; but, oh God! whatascene! At every 
point where the battle had raged, were strewed 
the melancholy vestiges of the recent terrible 
conflict. There is the ruined bastion, the scene 
of such desperate strife, smoking with the recent 
explosion, and, all around it, the ground cover- 
ed with the bodies of the dead and wounded— 
the former in every stage and state of mutilation. 
Near the bastion, lay the dead body of a noble 
looking man, Colonel Drummond, the leader of 
the British charge, at that point: his counten- 
ance was stern, fixed, and commanding, in death. 
In front of our fires, between the bastion and 
the water, the ground was literally piled with 
dead. Within forty yards of my battery, a 
sword was found and handed me, still attached 
to the belt, which was stained with blood, and 
evidently had been cut away from the body of 
the owner, who could not be found and prob- 
ably had been carried off the field. Of his 
rank, therefore, we could but conjecture ; 
though the peculiarity of its shape and work- 
manship has since led me to suppose that it 
might have belonged to the leader of the One 
hundred and third Regiment, Colonel Scott, 
who was killed at the head of the enemy’s left 
column. * 


—aE———=—{E{_———————_Z£{&{E_—————————— 
* The sword is still in the possession of the lecturer's 
family. The hilt isa plain but servicable one; the blade 
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It became my duty, as an Engineer, to over- 
haul and repair the ruins; and, as soon as the 
action was decided, I was called upon to re-lay 
the platform of the ruined bastion. The whole 
bastion and its immediate neighborhood were 
heaped with dead and desperately wounded ; 
while bodies and fragments of bodies were scat- 
tered on the ground, in every direction. More 
thar a hundred bodies were removed from the 
ruin, before I could proceed with the work; 
and, soon after, to heighten the misery of the 
scene, it began to rain, violently. 

Several hours were employed in carefully dis- 
engaging the wounded and burnt from the 
ruins: those who were yet alive were sent to 
the care of the Army Surgeons ; while the dead 
bodies were passed over the embankment. 
While the repairs were in progress, the parties 
detailed for the purpose excavated large graves, 
a little distance without the fortification, and 
gathered the dead, who were buried, forty and 
fifty together, side by side, with the honors of 
War. How little do those who quietly read 
the papers know of the real calamities of War! 

It is not difficult to account for the cause of the 
explosion, in the bastion. The magazine [ammu- 
nition-chest ?] was under the platform, and quite 
open. In the haste and ardor with which the 
guns were served, during the action, and in the 
confusion of the melée, some cartridges were 
doubtless broken and the powder strewed around, 
forming a train, or succession of trains, connect- 
ing with the magazine, which a burning wad or 
the discharge of a musket might easily ignite. 
As to its effect in deciding the contest, it was 
very small, if anything. The British General 
found it very convenient to assign the explosion 
as the chief cause of the failure of the enter- 
prise; but he had been completely repulsed, 
with dreadful carnage, at all points, before the 
explosion. The British troops, in the bastion, 
were unable to advance, one step. Their Com- 
mander was killed. Their numbers were mo- 
mentarily thinned, by our fires; and so com- 
pletely were they cut up and disabled, that, of 
those removed from the ruins of the bastion, but 
a very few were free from severe gunshot wounds. 
Indeed, had the explosion been a few minutes 
later, the whole of their reserve would probably 
have been intercepted and cut off, by a strong 
detachment, which was in motion, for that pur- 
pose. 

The loss of the enemy, by this engagement, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, could not have 
been less than eleven to twelve hundred. Nine 
eer RRR YE 
is very much curved, and handsomely worked with the 
arms and shields of England, Scotland, and Ireland. A 
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hundred and five is the loss, according to their 
own official returns, which do not name the De 
Wattevilles, who are known to have lost from 
two hundred to three hundred, at least. The 
loss, on our side, was, certainly, not over fifty, in 
killed and wounded. 

The following is the ‘‘ Secret General Order of 
‘* Lieutenant-general Drummond,” issued on the 
eve of the battle : 


‘*§moRET GENERAL ORDER oF Lt Gent DrvuM- 
** MOND. 


‘¢ Heap QuARTERS, CAMP BEFORE Fort ERIE. 
** Aug 14, 1814. 

** Order of Attack. 
‘Ricut Cotumn. Lieutenant-colonel Fischer, 
** to attack the left of the enemy’s po- 
‘sition. Eighth, or King’s Regi- 
*“ment; Detachment of DeWatte- 
**ville’s; Light Companies of the 
‘* Righty - ninth and One hundredth 
‘Regiments ;* Detachments of Royal 
** Artillery, with Rockets; Captain 
‘*Eustace’s Picquet of Cavalry; 
**Captain Powell, Deputy Assistant- 

** quartermaster-general. 
“QzntER Cotumn. Lieutenant-colonel Drum- 
‘mond. Flank Companies of the 
‘¢ Forty-first and One hundred. and 
Detachment 


“fourth Regiments ; 
‘‘of fifty Royal Marines; ditto of 


‘‘ninety Seamen; ditto of Royal 
* Artillery. Captain Barney, Eighty- 
‘‘ninth Regiment,+ will guide this 
** column, which is to attack the Fort. 
“Terr Conumn. Colonel Scott. One hundred 
‘‘and third Regiment}; Captain El- 
‘* liott, Deputy- quarter-master-general, 
*¢ will conduct this column, which will 
‘* attack the right of the enemy’s posi- 
** tion, towards the lake, and endeav- 
‘* our to penetrate by the openings, us- 
**ing the short ladders, at the same 
‘* time, to pass the intrenchment, which 
‘tis reported to be defended only by 
**the enemy’s Ninth Regiment, two 
‘* hundred and fifty strong. 

‘*The Infantry Picquets, on Buck’s Road, will 
‘be pushed on, with the Indians, and attack 
‘*the enemy’s picquets, on that road. Lieutenant 
‘*W. Nicholl, Quarter-master-general of Militia, 
** will conduct this column. 

‘The rest of the troops, viz., the First 
‘‘ Battalion Royals; the remainder of the De 
‘“* Watteville’s; the Glengary Light Infantry ; 
‘*and Incorporated Militia, will remain in re- 


* About eleven hundred men. 
t Say about seven hundred men, 
+ About seven hundred and fifty men. 
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‘*serve, under Lieutenant-colonel Tucker, and 
‘are to be posted on the ground at present oc- 
‘*cupied by our picquets and covering-parties. 

**The Squadron of Nineteenth Light Dra- 
** goons will be stationed in the ravine, in rear 
‘*of the battery nearest the advance, ready to 
‘*receive charge of prisoners and conduct them 
** to the rear. 

‘*The Lieutenant-general will station himself 
‘‘at or near the battery; where Reports are to 
“be made to him. 

‘* Lieutenant-colonel Fischer, commanding 
‘*the right column, will follow the instructions 
‘* which he has received ; copies of which are 
‘¢ communicated to Colonel Scott and Lieutenant- 
‘*colonel Drummond, for their guidance. 

‘*The Lieutenant-general most strongly re- 
**commends a free use of the bayonet. The 
‘*enemy’s force does not exceed fifteen hundred 
‘*men, fit for duty; and these are represented 
‘as much dispirited. 

‘*The grounds on which the columns of at- 
‘*tack are to be formed, will be pointed out, 
‘* and the orders for their advance given, by the 
‘* Lieutenant-general commanding. 

‘* Parole, Steele. Countersign, Twenty. 

**J. Harvey. D. A. General.” 

The British General speaks disparagingly of 
our little force, and evidently contemplated an 
easy victory, at the point of the bayonet; but 
his tone was wonderfully changed, when he after- 
wards comes to sum up the materials for his 
Official Despatch. The fifteen hundred dispirit- 
ed soldiers, not more than half of them having 
been really engaged, had repelled, with im- 
mense loss, all the columns of attack; and, 
though they were doubtless indebted, in no small 
degree, to their entrenchments, for this result, 
these very entrenchments were the creation of the 
army who defended them; having sprung into 
existence, within the last fortnight, in the face 
and under the fires of the same enemy by whom 
they were now attacked. 

In the same ratio in which this result was mor- 
tifying to them, it was gratifying and encour- 
aging to us. The troops, who had really been 
somewhat dispirited, were immediately restored 
to cheerfulness and confidence ; nor were these 
feelings again subdued, during all the labors and 
privations of the subsequent siege. 

The sensation produced in the neighboring 
Counties, on our side of the line, was no less 
remarkable. The inhabitants had been disheart- 
ened, as well as ourselves, by the defensive atti- 
tude to which we had been reduced. As far as 
our cannon were heard, even upon the Ohio 
lake-shore, the most excited apprehensions were 
felt for our safety; and the reaction among 
them, after the result of this battle was fully 





known, was equally interesting, in itself, as it was 
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fruitful in kind offices for our personal comfort 


and relief. In a very short time, they began 
to venture over, in boats, from Buffalo; and, 
thus familiarized, an intercourse was afterwards 
kept up, which enabled us to obtain occasional 
supplies of fresh provisions, of which we were 
greatly in need.* 

The losses of the enemy, in this assault, were so 
severe, that we were permitted to enjoy a few 
days of comparative rest from the fires of his 
artillery ; and the interval was diligently im- 
proved by us, after repairing the bastion, in com- 
pleting the residue of the defences, along the 
line of our intrenchment. The attack had made 
us aware of our weak points; and we lost no 
time in improving our experience. All unneces- 
sary openings were closed ; the abattis renewed ; 
the intrenchments generally strengthened, at 
every exposed point; new defences were pro- 
jected around Fort Erie; and ground broken, 
with a view to complete the unfinished batteries, 
in rear. 

The enemy, during this time, were not idle— 
although they did not fire much upon us, they 
were evidently engaged, under cover of the 
woods, in extending and throwing forward their 
intrenchments, to the right of their first battery ; 
and, on the morning of the nineteenth, they 
unmasked their battery, No. 2, more elevated, 
and nearer, by two or three hundred yards, 
than the first. It was armed with four heavy 
guns and an eight-inch howitzer. Its fires were 
chiefly directed against our working- parties, on 
the new bastions of Fort Erie; while the guns 
of the first battery and two heavy mortars, 
now for the first time opened upon us, were 
used for the annoyance of the camp, generally. 
By the twenty-first, the cannonade from these 
two batteries was in full play, with a vivacity 
far exceeding anything we had before experi- 
enced, not only in the number of the guns, but 
in the activity with which they were served. 

It will, perhaps, meet the interest of this oc- 
casion, at least, of the unmilitary portion of 
my hearers, to state a little more particularly 
the nature of these annoyances and the kinds 
of missiles which, at this time and for many 
wecks afterwards, were thrown among us, at 
the rate of one or two hundred—sometimes 
four or five hundred—per diem. 

The chief firing was, of course, from heavy 





* Our usual meals consisted of sali pork, raw, and salt 
pork, fried, served up on barrel-heads and staves, with 
biscuit and stale bread. The “‘ varieties” of our camp 
bill of fare were salt butter, at four to six shillings per 
pound; heavy sour bread, at three shillings; perhaps some 
onions and potatoes, at two or three dollars per bushel; 
meagre wine, concocted of logwood and vinegar, with an 
infusion of gall nuts; and cookery as we could catch it. 





cannon, ot the calibres ot twelve, eighteen, 
and twenty-four pounders, loaded with ordinary 
round-shot. Nine pieces of these were in play, 
from the two batteries mentioned, and four 
added, afterwards. The shot were fired direct 
and in ricochet, reaching almost every part of 
the camp, so that the most retired and secluded 
places scarcely afforded protection to the troops 
in guard-mounting and other parades. 

A column, or a guard of no more than two or 
three files, sometimes a single person, on horse- 
back, in certain parts of the camp, drew one or 
more shots from the British batteries. The 
smallest gleam of light, in a dark night, pro- 
duced the same effect ; so that it became neces- 
sary to prohibit, in Orders, all lights, after dark. 
I had just crept, one evening, under an old 
tent that leaned against the ruins of a stone 
house, in rear of my gun, when Colonel Aspin- 
wall, of the Ninth Regiment, came softly to 
me, and roused me with the agreeable intelli- 
gence that he had brought a letter forme. I 
had a dark lanthern burning under the gun, to 
which I hastened ; and, having opened it but a 
straw’s width, I broke the seal and passed my 
letter, backwards and forwards, before the dim 
light, to catch the signature and the nature of 
its contents. The night, however, was some- 
what misty, and the single gleam of light 
which faintly illuminated a small portion of 
the damp and ruined stone wall, did not pass 
unnoticed. I had barely stretched myself out 
again to rest, when an eighteen-pound shot 
came rushing past the gun I had just quitted, 
and tore directly through the wall under which 
I was lying. In avery short time the more 
exposed parts of the camp were thus complete- 
ly ploughed up. Many of the tents were 
pierced with shot-holes; and some of them, on 
the right—my own among the number—were 
literally shot to rags. Scarcely a day passed 
without some bair-breadth escapes, and other 
like memorabilia, more or less wonderful. It 
was said that one of our officers being thirsty, 
in the night, raised himself up to reach a 
pitcher of water; and when in that position, a 
shot passed through lis tent and carried away 
his pillow. 

One day, about dinner-time, at Head-quar- 
ters, while Colonels: McRea and Wood and 
other officers were seated around the mess- 
table, great tumult and confusion were heard 
in the next apartment, which was used as the 
kitchen, followed by a ripping and tearing of 
the timbers, nearly under their feet; and, upon 
inquiry, it appears that a round-shot had pass- 
ed through the back of the chimney-place, 
killed one of the cooks, and somewhat disor- 
dered the cooking utensils, The line of direc- 


tion would have carried it precisely upon Col- 
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onel Wood, but these various obstacles served 
to glance the ball towards the lower edge of 
the partition, where it entered the floor, and, 
cutting through a few timbers, dropped into 
the cellar. Upon one occasion, a twenty-four 

ound shot came tearing along so close that I 
felt its unwelcome breath, ‘It passed by and 
shivered to pieces a heavy cedar picket, which 
stood a few feet off; picking up some of the 
fragments, I threw them into my sleeping quar- 
ters. Upon opening my baggage, at West 
Point, some time after, 1 found that they had 


been wrapped up by my soldier-servant, in the | 


fragments of my old tent; and, on handing 


them over to the joiner, he contrived to make | 
me a very serviceable chess-board, using the 


cedar for the dark squares. Observing a group, 
one day, gathered round a wounded man, I 
presently joined it. A round-shot had carried 
away part of his left side. Life was ebbing 
surely away; but, asis usual, in such cases, the 
wound was attended with little pain, He was 
dictating, with gseat calmness and emphasis, a 


few words for his absent friends—“ Tell them,” | 


he repeated, at intervals, ‘“ Tell them that I 
“ died like a brave man, doing my duty in de- 
“fence of my country.” While in the act of 
repeating this charge, he expired. Some of the 
occurrences were of a less serious character, A 
subaltern of the Eleventh, a good humored 
Hibernian, on returning to his tent, after being 
on fatigue, all day, found that a shot had pass- 
ed through the tent and cut off the skirts of 
his uniform coat. He immediately seized the 
remaining part, by the collar, and brought it 
out to show his brother officers what a narrow 
escape he had had, as he had been “on the 
“point,” he said, “of putting on that same 
‘* coat, in the morning !””* 


* Iremember having heard the lecturer relate another 
anecdote of this same individual. 

It seems he was famous for telling wonderful stories of 
what he had heard and seen, and was particularly fond of 
magnifying the things of the “ owld country,” above any- 
thing which could be found in the “ new.” One of his 
military friends took a convenient opportunity to tell him 
that he would lose all character for truth, and nobody 
would believe him if he continued this habit, much longer; 
and the bargain was made between them that, whenever 
“Jem " was on the point of committing himself to a rash 
assertion, the friend should pinch him, or hit him, or touch 
his foot, to put him on his guard. 

It happened, soon after, that the conversation at the 
mess-table turned upon the subject of barns. ‘‘ Umph!” 
said Jemmy, “ the barns in this country are nothing to the 
“barns in Ireland! nothin’ at all! I knew onst of a barn 
“on an estate in our neighborhood.” Here his friend 
touched his foot, and Jemmy closed his mouth. “Why, 
“* Jemmy, what was that? teil us about it,’”’ called out half 
& dozen voices. ‘How large wasit?” “ Howlarge/ did 


Hist. Mae, Vou. IT. 10. 
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Another of our annoyances was from the 
bomb-shells, These could be avoided without 
much difficulty, if one had time to attend to 
them; but as this could not always be done, 
they were, sometimes, particularly in the work- 
ing-parties, very destructive. Colonel McRea, 
with Major Trimble, was one day inspecting 
my work, at the new bastion, when a discharge 
was observed at the British mortar-battery, and 
an officer in company remarked that the shell 
was falling precisely in the bastion where we 
were. We eluded it, however, though with 
some difficulty, by retreating to the further side 
of arow of heavy patisades. 

It was by a missile of this kind that, on the 
eighth or ninth of Septem! er, General Gaines, 
with some Staff-officers, in the house occupied as 
Head-quarters, was severely wounded. I hap- 
pened to be on the rampart of the new bastion, 
at the time, and traced the flight of the shell, 
as it passed over my head, until it descended 
through the roof of the building. The Gener- 
al was writing, at the time. It passed down, 
near his right hand, irito the cellar and instant- 
ly exploded. 

Another kind of missile was called the 
shrapnel-shell—so called from its inventor, 
Colonel Shrapnel of the British Army. It isa 
thinner cast-iron shell than the bomb-shell, and 
is filled with bullets, etc., etc.; and the inter- 
stices are filled up with gunpowder. It is pro- 
jected, like a round-shot, from a piece of. ord- 
nance called a howitzer. The contents are 
often exceedingly destructive. When the shell 
explodes, they sometimes scatter in every direc- 
tion: sometimes they are thrown together, in 
one mass. I have seen the bullets of one of 
these shrapnel-shells strike the side of a firmly 
imbedded rock, and, breaking into minute 
fragments, fall to the ground, in a shower of 
silver flakes. 

Finally the congreve rocket, which, how- 
ever, served only to frighten a few horses and 
set fire to a tent or two, although our enemy 
seemed to set a high value upon its destructive 
powers. For it happened, one day, at the 
same time that a number of British Dragoons 


“ you say?’’ replied Jemmy, forgetting the admonition. 


* How large! Why, it must have been sex thousand foot 
** long, and upwards.” A roar of laughter ensued, during 
which the friend contrived to grind his toe with great em- 
phasis. As Jemmy started back, some one called out to 
know how wide that barn was. ‘ How wide!” piteously 
answered Jemmy, who was inspecting his bruised mem- 
ber, “ Oh, dear! it was sey. tvot.” Hereupon the laughter 
was very loud and long; and Jemmy, losing patience, 
turned wrathfully upon his considerate friend—‘ See 
‘“‘ there, now—ye’ve made me a greater fool than ever, for 
“if ye had’nt trod so hard on my tue, I’d have squared 
“ the barn,”—ev. Malcolm Douglass, D.D. 
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were seen riding to a distant part of the shore, 
to water their horses, an Artillery-officer came 
down to my battery, to experiment with some 
of these rockets, of his own manufacture. But, 
though they scarcely reached half the distance, | 
no sooner did the Dragoons hear the rush of 
the rocket than they turned their horses’ heads, | 
and scampered off, out of reach of all missiles. | 

Such were some of the modes of warfare 
with which we had to contend; and such a | 
few of the occurrences among us, from the 
twentieth of August to the seventeenth of Sep- 
tember.* But it is amezing to see how soon 
men may be familiarized, even to such forms of 
imminent danger. After the first week, al- 
though fifteen or twenty men were frequently 
carried off in a day, from the fatigue-party, in 
the bastion, the works went on, without any 
visible interruption, and with no dread of dan- 
ger, in comparison with that of the incessant 
severe labor. The soldier-boys of the camp 
were scen constantly running races witha spent 
balls and throwing stones at a bomb-shell, just 
ready to explode, in much the same spirit as 
we see them, sometimes, stoning a hornet’s- 
nest. 

The British, in the mean time, were extend- 
ing their works also in the woods, further 
round to their right ; and, early in the month 
of September, we had reason to. believe they 
were preparing a third battery for us, on the 
salient of the new bastion. With a view to 
retare this work as much as possible, their po- 
sition was reconnoitered and a lantern hung in 
the edge of the woods to give the direction to | 
our gunners. A vast number of shot were | 





* Amongst some detached papers in the original manu- 
script, I find the following note: ‘‘ Meantime, however, | 
“ our works went steadily on. The intrenchments, where- | 
“ever they had not been previously finished, were form- | 
“ ed up and arranged, in the best possible manner for de- | 
“ fence. On many parts of the line, where there was any 
** exposure to attack, pikes of a rude construction were 
‘« prepared, by fitting rejected bayonets on poles of sufiic- | 
* jent length to reach over the parapet, to be used against | 
“ the enemy, in case he attempted to scale. The line of 
“* abatuis was, at the same time, completed around the en- 
“ tire work, and, at all exposed points, was rendered more | 
“ jmpenetrable than ever. One night, a deserter from the | 
“enemy became somehow entangled in it and remained | 
4# several hours without the power to extricate himself; | 
« and when, after calling piteously for release; he was, | 
4 at last, taken out, with the assistance of somezof our 
«¢ men, his clothes were, for the most part, triumphantly | 
“ retained by the relentless thorns and briers of the abat- 
“ tis. Our ability to repel attack became every day more 
«¢ and more apparent; but the enemy, unfortunately, gave 
* ys no further opportunity of testing it. He seemed to 
“ Have had enough of personal encounter, and aimed only 
«+ to cripple us or tire us out, by the fires of his artillery.” 





| “ few, and for a few days past, none. 


thrown; but the battery was nevertheless un- 
masked, and opened upon us, at the distance of 
five hundred yards, early in September.* 

The completion of our bastions, now elevat- 
ed fourteen or fifteen feet above the esplanade, 
in the face of these accumulated fires, became 
a work of great difficulty and exposure. Much 
of it had to be done in the night; and it took, 
therefore, nearly two weeksin September to do 
what could, otherwise, have been done in five 
or six days. It was finally completed, and 
the guns mounted, ready for action, on the fif- 
teenth. 

While the strife was thus going on, on the 
part of the Artillery and Engineers, the Infan- 
try, in addition to their extreme fatigue-duties, 
were almost daily engaged in skirmishing- 
parties with the picket-guards and parties of 
the enemy. In these affairs, we almost always 
gave the lead; for such was the general desire 
to draw the enemy into battle, that officers and 
men were always ready to volunteer for such 
enterprises. We had now been many weeks ex- 
posed to a galling cannonade, and had become 
heartily tired of the annoyances and inconven- 
iences of this condition. We knew they had 
recently received reinforcements; our defences 
were very complete; and, by the middle of 
September, no hope was more ardently cherish- 
ed than that they would come and attack us 
again. Many a morning, from two o’clock till 
day-light, have I stood on my battery—a dozen 


* «The soldiers now, since the assault, work with alacri- 
** ty, and the works are making astonishing progress. De- 
“ sertions have indeed taken place, but comparatively very 
They, on the other 
“ hand, are flocking over to us, in great numbers; no less 


| * than eleven have come in this day, among whom is one 


“* Royal Scot, a most remarkable circumstance. The in- 
‘“‘ formation they bring is rather amusing. They say they 
“ had finished a new battery in the woods, and got it in 
** readiness to open (this we knew). But when ther came 
“to cut away the bushes and trees, they found i weuld 
“ not work ; and they were obliged to commence ‘jr ..ding 
“in a different situation. This I must acknowlhdge is 
** going upon true a-posteriori principles; but, at the same 
“ time, I should hardly suppose an officer of the Royal En- 
** gineers would adopt this mode of proceeding, so far as 
* to build his battery first, and then try if it would an- 
“ swer his purpose.* I should hardly do worse, myself. I 
“had almost forgotten to te)l you, that General Brown, by 
“some masterly maneuvre, had intercepted the British 
‘* mail, and made himself master of some interesting doc- 
“uments. Among the rest, is an official return of their 


* loss in the late action, by which they acknowledge nine 
‘** hundred and five, killed, wounded, and missing, without 
“naming the De Watteville’s, whose loss is supposed to 
** be two or three hundred, at least.”—Zetter from Major 
D. B. Douglass, September 9th, 1814. 


* A similar error was committed before Sebastapol. 
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other officers sometimes dropping in—to watch 
the position of the picket-guard, in the hope 
to catch the first flash of a musket. But it 
came not; and the conclusion was, at length, 
a adopted that we must be the attack- 
ng party, if we fought at all. 

After the wound of General Gaines, the com- 
mand, of course, devolved upon General Rip- 
ley; but General Brown having now partially 
recovered from his wounds received at Niagara 
Falls, returned to camp, about the eleventh, and | 
resumed the command. It was now under- 
stood, also, that large bodies of Volunteers 
were collected at Buffalo, about to join us; 
and soon, without any one having noticed the 
passage of boats, during the day-time, it was 
observed that a considerable camp of Volun- 
teers was formed, on the lake-shore, above | 





Towson’s - battery. Some reinforcements of 
Regular troops also came in, from time to time. 
Every thing pointed towards an approaching 
coup-de-main ; but when, and in what manner, 
was reserved to the secret councils of the Com 
mander-in chief, to which, in this case, few | 
besides the Field-officers of Engineers were 
admitted. On the seventeenth of September, 
however, it was developed in the Order for the | 
sortie. Of which I am now to speak more | 
briefly than I could wish. 
(The author was in the habit of continuing and closing 
his Lecture, from this point, with a series of extempore | 
remarks, in the order of the following notes: | 


“ist. Plan and success of the Sortie; killed and wound- 
‘* ed; Colonel Wood. 

‘9nd. M'Cree and Wood; General Brown's dispatches, 

“8rd. Esprit de Corps, and Loyalty. 

“4th, One more application; Life a warfare—A militant | 
“or disciplinary State—Like that of a camp of in- | 
* straction, having for its end the formation of a char- 
* acter—That character in a vastly higher relation | 
** indeed may be said to be, Love of Rectitude, Fideli- | 
‘ty, Loyalty, Gentleness, Self-devotion, Implicit Obe- 
* dience.” 


It is a source of great regret that these notes were not 
filled out by the author’s own hand. The last two, in par- | 
ticular, were characteristic of the man himself, and the 
cream of some thirty years varied experience, from the 
date of this campaign. Those who have heard them, will 
not fail to remember the remarkable clearness and vigor of | 
the thoughts which were expressed ; the strong convictions 
of manly duty which they carried to the heart of every 
hearer ; the high tone of Christian chivalry which digni- | 
fied every sentence, and proved the speaker to have been, 
as an eloquent friend remarked, ‘‘ the soldier of Curist as 
** well ae of his country.” 

For the remainder of this Lecture, the Editor must pro- | 
fess himself responsible. He has aimed, simply, to bring | 
it to a proper and satisfactory conclusion; and, in order to 
preserve the strict integrity of the narrative, has carefully | 
confined himself to well-authenticated facts, with which, 
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however, so far as his recollection extends, the spoken 
narrative of the author perfectly harmonises. 

Colonels Woods and M’Rea, it will be seen, are particu- 
larly noticed; for the lecturer was accustomed, not only 
in these lectures but, often, in the social circle, also, to 
acknowledge the benefits he derived from the patronage 
and example of both these distinguished officers. His 
mention of Colonel Wood, in particular, was marked with 
undisguised warmth and affectionate feeling. It seemed 
impossible for him to look back to the young days of an 
ardent and generous ambition, even through the long pe- 
riod of thirty years, without a pang of sorrow, at the re~ 
collection of the high-minded and chivalrous man, who 
was his friend and brother-in-arms; his companion, amidst 
scenes of the most soul-stirring interest; his tutor in Mili- 
tary Science; his mentor in the perplexities of an early 
and important responsibility; his guide and example, in all 
that was high, noble, and disinterested, in the walk and 
profession of a soldier.—ev. Maicolm Douglass, D.D.)} 


It will be observed that the British batteries 
of which mention has been already made, were 
quite distinct from the British camp. The 


| camp proper was’ situated, some two miles to 


the rear of its batteries, upon a cleared space, 
not far from the Niagara-river, but screened by 
heavy forests from the risk of annoyance from 
the American side. For the management and 
protection of the batteries, however, the In- 
fantry of the British force had been divided 
into three Brigades, which were appointed, 
alternately, to guard them against surprise. 
They were thus kept constantly defended by a 
force of from twelve to fifteen hundred men; 
and were strengthened, besides, along their 
whole line, by a complexity of defences, in front 
and in rear, consisting of other intrenchments, 
lines of brushwood, felled timber, and abattis, 
arranged with studied intricacy and expressly 
calculated to retard and confuse an assailing 
party. The object of the sortie, as General 
Brown concisely observes, was “to storm these 
“‘ batteries, destroy their cannon, and rougbly 
“handle the Brigade upon duty, before those 


| ‘in reserve (at the British camp) could be 


“brought into action.”* 

The plan of the sortie was arranged with 
reference to such aigs and facilities as the 
character of the ground afforded, in order that 
the attack might, so far as was practicable, have 
the effect of a surprise. The forest which 


| bordered upon the extreme left of our camp 
| extended around and far beyond the enemy’s 


* For these and other items, see General Brown’s Re- 


| port to the Secretary of War, dated “ Fort Erie. Sept. 29, 


** 1814 ;'’ also General Porter’s Report to the Command- 
ing General, dated “ Fort Erie, Sept. 22, 1814; ” also the 
map of the British Batteries and their defences, as sketch- 
ed by D. B. Douglass, in September and October of 1814; 
also original letters of D. B. Douglass, dated in September 
and October of 1814. 
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batteries; and, about half way between the 
nearest battery and the salient point of our 
bastion, the upper plateau of the river was in- 
tersected by a slight ravine, which opened, 


indeed, in full view of the enemy, but which | 


headed from the woods, and might, therefore, be 
gained, it was thought, without attracting his 
observation. Accordingly, on the sixteenth, 
fatigue-parties were sent, under the charge of 
able officers, to mark a road through the 
swampy and timbered ground; in doing which 
they proceeded with so much caution, that 
they passed the extreme right of the enemy’s 
line, and turned upon the rear of his batteries, 
without discovery. 

On the morning of the seventeenth, every 
thing appeared favorable for the meditated en- 
terprise. The atmosphere was heavily loaded 
with vapors, with, now and then, a slight show- 
er, all which was well calculated to screen our 
movements and to cherish our enemy’s sense of 
security. The attack was organized to be 
made principally at two points. The left 
column, in three divisions, under General Por- 
ter, passed through the woods by the circuitous 
route marked out, on the preceding day, until 
they were within a few rods of the British 
right flank. The right column, commanded by 
General Miller, was, in the mean time, passed by 
small detachments, into the edge of the woods, 
under cover of which it marched to the head 
of the ,ravine, and, passing quietly down, took 
up its position nearly opposite the enemy's 
center. General Ripley was stationed by Fort 
Erie, with a column in reserve; and the artil- 
lery was put in readiness to cover the return of 
the troops. 

About half past two in the afternoon, the 
action commenced with the assault of the 
right of the enemy’s works, by our left column. 
The right column, under General Miller, imme- 
diately charged from the ravine; pierced the 
enemy’s intrenchments; and succeeded in co-op- 
erating with General Porter’s column. Ina few 
minutes, they had tuken possession of the 
block-houses; cleared the intrenchments of 
their defenders ; captured the second and third 
batteries; and disabled their cannon. The 
British first battery held out for a short time, 


but was finally abandoned, when its guns also | 


were disabled or otherwise destroyed. The 
whole of the enemy’s reserve was, by this time, 
in full march for the scene of action; but the 
olject of the sortie had been fully accomplish- 
ed; and our troops retired, in good order and 
without molestation, to the fort. 

Our losses in this affair were considerable, and 
were increased perhaps by the same causes— 
viz., the mist and rain—which had favored the 
attack, As, for instance, owing to the obscuri- 
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ty of the sun, detached parties, unacquainted 
with the country, moved off, at the signal for 
retiring, in the wrong direction, and met the 
enemy’s approaching columns, It was in this 
way that we nearly lost tle gallant General 
Miller, who was separated from his command, 
and, meeting the enemy’s advance, saved him- 
self only by a very speedy retreat. In this 
way, also, a body of fifty prisoners, who had 
surrendered, and were ordered to the fort, un- 
der the charge of a subaltern and fourteen 
volunteers, were conducted towards the British 
camp and re-captured, with nearly the whole 
of their escort. These, with other instances of 
the same sort, together with the loss which 
necessarily accompanied the bold attack upon 
the batteries and breast-works, reduced our 
effective force upwards of five hundred men, 
including some highly valued officers. But 
unfortunate as was the battle, in this respect, 
it was, in itself, a most glorious achievement, 
and very decisive for us, in the result. In one 
hour of close action, our two thousand Regulars 
and Militia destroyed the fruits of fifty days’ 
labor, and reduced the strength of the enemy, 
as we were informed by their own General 
Order, one thousand men, at the least; and 
gave them such an idea of Yankee courage er, 
as they termed it, desperation, that they broke 
up their encampment, on the night of the twen- 
ty-first, and retired rapidly down the river.* 


Conc.Lupine Note.—“ Amongst our losses, in 
“this affair,” writes the lecturer, “I have the 
“sorrow to name our ever to be lamented and 
“gallant friend, Colonel Wood. He went out 
“ with the Volunteers, and, amidst the confusion 
“ which necessarily attends a fight in the woods, 
“was, somehow, separated from them. When 
“ they returned, after the battle, he was missing. 
“Enquiry was made, next day, by a flag; and 
“we received the unwelcome intelligence that 
“he had been mortally wounded in the action, 
“and died in the British camp, the night after ;” 
professing, it is said, the most ardent attach- 
nent to his country, and a jealous solicitude 
for the honor of her arms, commending Ler, 
with his last breath, to the favor and protection 
of the Almighty. 

Thus ended his promising career. “ He died, 
“as he had ever lived, brave, generous, and 
“enterprising.” Modest and retiring, in hs 
general manners; gentle as a maiden, in the so- 
ciety of his friends; you could scarcely recog- 
nize the same person, upon the field of battle. 
Wherever danger was, there was he found— 
fearless, self: possessed, and calm as upen par- 
ade. In action, he was like a lion. It was his 


* See General Brown’s Report of the Sortie; D. B. 
Douglass’s ccrrepondence; etc., etc. 
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peculiar good fortune to be the first in every en- 
gagement, and ever with the first in the estima- 
tion of his Commander. “Permit me,” writes 
General Harrison,* “to recommend Captain 
“ Wood, of the Engineers, to the President, and 
“to assure you that any mark of his approba- 
“tion bestowed upon Captain Wood would be 
“highly gratifying to the whole of the troops 
“ who witnessed his arduous exertions.” “ From 
“the long illness of Captain Gratiot, of the 
“Corps of Engineers, the important duties of 
“ fortifying the camp devolved on Captain Wood 
“of that Corps. In assigning to him the first 
“palm of merit, so far as relates to the transac- 
“tions within the works, the General is con- 
“vinced the same decision will be awarded by 
“every individual in the camp who witnessed 
“his indefatigable exertions, his consummate 
“skill in providing for the safety of every point 
“and in foiling every attempt of the enemy, and 
“his undaunted bravery in the performance of 
“his duty in the most exposed situations.” ‘To 
“Major Wood,” writes General Ripley,t “I feel 
“particularly indebted. This officer’s merits 
“are so well known that approbation can 
“scarcely add to his reputation.” ‘“ You 
“ know,” writes General Porter,t “ how exalt- 
“ed an opinion I have always entertained of 


“ Lieutenant-colonel Wood, of the Engineers. 
“His conduct on this day” (of the sortie) “ was 
“what it uniformly has been on every similar 
“ occasion, an exhibition of military skill, acute 


“judgment, and heroic valor.” “His name 
“and example,” writes General Brown to the 
Secretary of War, “ will live to guide the sol- 
“dier in the path of duty so long as true hero- 
“ism is held in estimation.” § 

McRea, too, the senior officer of the Engineer 
Corps, on the Niagara, must not be passed by 
unnoticed. Writing of the Battle of Lundy’s- 
lane,| General Brown remarks: ‘“ The Engin- 
“eers, Majors McRea and Wood, were greatly 
“distinguished on this day, and their high 
“military talents exerted with great effect; 
“they were much under my eye and near my 
7 — and to their assistance a great deal is 
“fairly to be ascribed. I most earnestly recom 
“mend them as worthy of the highest trust 
“and confidence.” ‘ Major, or as he is now, 
“ Colonel, McRea’s industry and talents are the 


* General Harrison to the Secretary of War, ‘‘ Fort 
“* Meigs, May 9, 1813; General Harrison’s “‘ General Or- 
“ ders,” Fort Meigs, May 9, 1813, 

t To the Commanding General, “‘ Fort Erie, August 17, 
** 1814,” 

¢t To the Commanding General, “ Fort Erie, September 
“ 99, 1814.” 

$ The monument, at West Point, erected to his memory 
by General Brown. 

{ To the Secretary of War, “ Buffalo, August, 1814.” 
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“admiration of the whole army.” * After the 
sortie, General Brown thus writes,t “ Lieutenant- 
“colonels McRea and Wood having rendered 
“to this army services the most important, I 
“must seize the opportunity of again mention- 
“ing them, particularly. On every trying occa- 
“sion, I have reaped much benefit from their 
“sound and excellent advice. No two officers 
“of their grade could have contribute more 
“to the safety and honor of this army, * * * 
“McRea still lives to enjoy the approbation of 
“every virtuous and generous mind, and to re- 
“ceive the reward due to his services and high 
“ military talents.” But that reward, it seems, 
was never forthcoming. With science and 
military talent of the very highest eminence, 
und a genius for command able to direct the 
operations of the largest army which could be 
brought into the field, he, together with the 
other long-distinguished and able officers of 
the Engineer Corps, was passed by for a foreign- 
er. Colonel McRea, himself, aided and contrib- 
uted to the success of the negotiations which 
brought General Bernard to this country ; and, 
having done all that he could do, in the faith- 
ful discharge of this duty, he resigned his 
commission, with a wounded heart, and retired 
from the service to private life. He died, in 
1882, of the cholera, 

The lecturer’s own words, on the first of 
October, 1814, will conclude the narrative of 
his share in the events of this Campaign: 
“Now that the British force have retired, my 
“time is spent very differently from what it was 
“a few weeks since. The large details of men 
“ have ceased, in a great measure; and, instead 
“of being incessantly engaged in the engineer 
“work o1 the batteries and bastion, I take out 
“a squad of Bombardiers and spend my time, 
“very quietly, in measuring the principal lines 
‘‘about the camp and the adjacent country. 
‘This, always a favorite employment with me, 
“would be still more delightful if I had any 
“instruments to work with ; but, the difficulty 
“is, that I have no means, except of my own 
“invention, for measuring either a line or an 
“angle; and it is necessary to go over some of 
“my work, two or three times, in different 
“ ways, to prove its correctness or detect any 
“error which might occur. For my lines, I use 
“an old cord with half a dozen knots in it, to 
“‘which I am obliged to apply a ten-foot pole, 
“every five minutes, to correct its variations. 
“ As for my angles, I have divers ways and some 
“very wonderful ones, too, of ascertaining 
“them.” 


* D. B. Douglass, “ Fort Erie, September 9, 1814.” 
t To the Secretary of War, “ Fort Erie, September 29; 
*1814.” : : 
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October 18th, 1814. 
“wrote my last letter, I continued to employ 
“ myself, as there stated, but I had hardly com- 
“pleted my rough sketches of the ground, un- 
**¢il loss of appetite and heaith compelled me 
“to be confined to my quarters, The extreme- 
“ly unhealthy nature of under-ground quarters, 
“such as mine, rendered them very unfit for 


“the residence of a healthy man, and much | 


“more so for one in my situation. I became 
“ weaker and weaker, every day, while I remain- 
“ed in them, until Colonel McRea procured an 
* order for me to be removed to Williamsville, 
“on the American side.” 

The exposures, 
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“From the time 1| Sf 


| ** me. 
fatigues, privations, and | 


anxieties, of this eventful Campaign had proved | 


too much for him. He languished for many 
days, under a bilious fever, from which, how- 
ever, by the blessing of God, his naturally 
elastic and vigorous constitution gradually 
recovered. 

(To BE CONTINUED. | 


Wl.—7HE WESTERN STATES OF THE| 
GREAT VALLEY; AND THE CAUSE | 


OF THEIR PROSPERITY, AISTORI- 
CALLY CONSIDERED.—ConciupEp FROM 
Pace 89. 


By Josspn F. Turtir, D.D., Presmpent oF 
WABASH-COLLEGE, INDIANA. 


‘* July 18th.—Paid my respects, this morning, 
‘*to the President of Congress, Gen. St. Clair. 
‘¢ Qulled on a number of my friends. Attended 
** at the City Hall, on members of Congress and 
‘their Committee. 


‘* pany with a young Irish nobleman and Mr. 
‘* Hillegass, Treasurer of the United States, and 
‘*some other company. Drank tea and spent 
**the evening at Sir John Temple's. This day 
‘*is Commencement, at Cambridge, which Major 


** Sargent, Gen. Webb, and a few others call | 


**ed to mind; and we celebrated it, at eleven 
‘* o'clock, at General Webb’s, with a bottle or 
**two of wine and some good old Cheshire 
** cheese. We conclude they must have had a 
** fine Commencement, if the atmosphere at Cam- 
** bridge has been as fine and cool as our’s, in 
** New York. 

** July 19.—Called on members of Congress 
‘* very early this morning. Was furnished with 
‘the Ordinance establishing a Government in 
“*the Western Federal Territory. Jt is, in a 
. degree, new modelled. The amendments I pro- 
= posed have all been made, except one ; and that 
‘ts better qualified It was that we should not 

‘be subject to Continental taxation, until we 


d We renewed our negotia- | 
**tions. Dined with Capt. Hammond, in com. | 


[September, 


were entitled to a full representation in Con- 
‘‘oress. This could not be fully obtained, for 
‘it was considered, in Congress, as offering a 
‘* premium to emigrants. They have granted us 
‘* representation, with the right of debating, but 
‘‘not of voting, upon our being first subject to 
‘taxation. As there are a number, in Congress, 
‘‘ decidedly opposed to my terms of negotia- 
‘tions, and some to any contract, I wish now to 
‘ascertain the number for and against; and 
‘who they are; and must then, if possible, 
‘*bring the opponents over. This I have men- 
‘* tioned to Col. Duer, who has promised to assist 
Grayson, R. H. Lee, and Carrington are, 
‘certainly, my warm advocates. Holton, I 
**think, may be trusted. Dane must be careful- 
**ly watched, notwithstanding his professions. 
‘*Clarke, Bingham, Yates, Kearney, and Few 
*‘are troublesome fellows. They must be at- 
“tacked by my friends, at their lodgings. If 
“*they can be brought over, I shall succeed ; if 


| ‘not, my business isatanend, Attended the 


“* Committee, this morning. They are determin- 
‘ted to make a report, to day, and try the spirit 
‘‘of Congress. Dined with Gen. Knox—about 
“* forty gentlemen, officers of the late Continen- 
“tal Army, and among them Baron Steuben. 
‘*Gen. Knox gave us an entertainment in the 
“* style of a prince. Ihad the honor of being 


| ‘‘ seated next to the Baron, who is a hearty, so- 


| 


| ‘* bility—the Star and Garter. 


| 
| 
| 


‘*ciable, old fellow. He was dressed in his 
‘* military uniform, and with the ensigns of no- 
Every gentlemen, 
‘*at table, was of the Cincinnati, except myself, 
‘‘and wore their appropriate badges. Spent 
‘‘the evening at Dr. Holton’s, with Col. Duer 
‘*and several members of Congress, who in- 
‘* formed me an Ordinance was passed, in con- 
‘*sequence of my petition; but, by their ac- 


| ** count of it, it will answer no purpose. 





‘* July 20.—This morning, the Secretary of 
‘* Congress furnished me with the Ordinance of 
‘* yesterday, which states the conditions of a 
‘* contract, but on terms to which I shall by no 
‘*means accede. Informed the Committee of 
‘* Congress that I could not contract on the terms 
‘* proposed. Should prefer purchasing lands of 
‘‘some of the States, who would give incom- 
‘*parably better terms, and therefore proposed 
‘*to leave the city, immediately. They appear- 
‘*ed to be very sorry no better terms were offer- 
**ed, and insisted on my not thinking of — 
** Congress, until another attempt was made. 
‘*told them I saw no prospect of a contract; 
** and wished to spend no more time and money 
‘*in a business so unpromising. They assured 
‘me I bad many friends in Congress, who 
‘* would make every exertion in my favor ; that 
‘it was an object of great magnitude; and I 
‘* must not expect. to accomplish it,, in less than 
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‘*two or three months. If I desired it, they 
‘* would take the matter up, that day, on differ- 
‘*ent grounds; and did not doubt they should 
‘* vet obtain terms agreeable to my wishes. Col. 
‘¢Duer came to me with proposals from a num- 
‘* ber of the principal characters in the city, to 
** extend our contract and take in another Com- 
‘*nany; but that it should be kept a profound 
** secret. He explained the plan they had con- 
** certed ; and offered me generous conditions, 
‘if I would accomplish the business for them. 
‘©The plan struck me agreeably. Sargent in- 
‘sisted on my undertaking; and both urged 
‘*me not to think of giving the matter up so 
‘*soon. Iwas convinced it was best for me to 
‘hold up the idea giving up contract with 
** Congress, and making a contract with some 
‘‘of the States, which I did, in the strongest 
‘* terms, and represented to the Committee, and to 
‘*Duer, and Sargent, the difficulties I saw in the 
‘*way, and the improbability of closing a bar- 
‘*gain, when we were so far apart; and told 
‘them I conceived it not worth while to say any 
‘*thing further to Congress, on the subject. 
‘*This appeared to have the effect I wished. | 
‘“The Committee were mortified, and did not | 
‘seem to know what to say; but still urged | 
‘‘another attempt. I left them in this state; 
“ but afterwards explained my views to Duer and | 
‘*Sargent, who fully approved my plan. Prom- 
‘*ised Duer to consider his proposals. We had 
‘* agreed, last evening, to make a party to Brook- | 
‘* Tine, on Long Island, which is a small village 
‘* opposite New Yors, divided from it by East- | 
‘*river. Duer, Webb, Hammond, and Sargent, 
‘© and others were of the party. When we land- 
‘*ed, we ordered a dinner of fried oysters, at 
‘*the Stone House tavern.. We took a walk on 
‘*the high lands, and viewed several of the old 
‘* forts erected by the British, at thé expense of 
‘*immense labor. Here we had a fine prospect | 
‘of New York, the shipping in the harbor, and 
“ of Staten Island. We dined at four, dinner | 
‘*was elegant. Oysters were cooked in every | 
‘* possible form ; but the fried were most delic- 
‘*jous. Spent the evening (closeted) with Col. 
‘*Duer, and agreed to purchase more land, if | 
‘*terms can be obtained for another Company, | 
“‘which will probably forward the negotiation. 

‘* Saturday, July 21.—Several members. of 
‘*Congress called on me, exrly this morning. 
‘*They discovered much anxiety about a con- 
‘tract; and assured me that Congress, on find- 
‘ing I was determined not to accept their terms 





‘*and had proposed leaving the city, had dis- 
‘*covered a much more favorable Tnenitian, 
‘* and believed, if I renewed my request, I might 
‘*obtain conditions as reasonable as I desired. 
‘*T was very indifferent, and talked much of a 
‘contract with some of the States. At length, 
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‘*T told them if Congress would accede to the 
‘* terms I had proposed, I would extend the pur- 
‘* chase to the tenth township from the Ohio, and 
‘*to the Scioto, inclusively, by which Congress 
‘* would pay near four millions of the national 
‘*debt; that our intention was an actual, a large 
‘* and immediate, settlement of the most robust 
‘‘and industrious people in America; and that 
‘*it would be made systematically, which must 
‘*instantly enhance the value of Federal lands, 
‘‘and prove an important acquisition to Con- 
‘* gress. On these terms, I would renew the ne- 
‘* gotiations, if Congress was disposed to take 
‘*the matter up again. Dined with Gen. Webb, 
‘*Maj. Sargent, and Maj’r Giles, at the Mess 
‘* House, in Broadway, opposite the play-house, 
‘*at the invitation of Maj. Giles; a very fine 
‘‘dinner. Spent the evening with Mr. Dane and 
‘*Mr. Milliken. They informed me that Con- 
‘* gress had taken up my business again. 

‘* July 23.—My triends had made every exer- 
‘*tion, in private conversation, to bring over 
‘*my opponents in Congress. In order to get at 
‘*some of them, so as to work powerfully on 
‘* their minds, were obliged to engage three or 
‘* four persons before we could get at them. In 
‘*some instances, we engaged one person, who 
‘* engaged a second, and he a third, so on to the 
‘fourth, before we could effect our purpose. 
‘*TIn these manceuvres, I am. much beholden: to 
**the assistance of Col. Duer aud Maj. Sargent. 
‘*The matter was taken up, in Congress, and 
‘* warmly debated, until three o’clock, when an- 
‘* other Ordinance was obtained. This was not 
‘*to the minds of my friends, who were now 
‘* considerably increased, in Congress; but they 
** conceived it to be better than the former; and 
‘* they had obtained an additional clause, empow- 
‘* ering the Board of Treasury to take order upon 
‘*this Ordinance, and complete the contract, on 
‘the general principles contained in it, which 
‘*still left room for negotiation. Dined with 
‘* Mr. Henderson, for the first time, since I have 
‘* been in the city, which he insisted upon, altho’ 
‘*T had several other invitations. Spent the 
‘*evening with Col. Grayson and members of 
‘*Congress from the Southward, who were in 
‘* favor of a contract. Having found it impos- 
‘*sible to support Gen. Parsons as a candidate 
** for Governor, after the interest that Gen. St. 
‘* Clair had secured, and suspecting this might 
‘*be some impediment in the way, for my en- 
‘* deavours to make interest for him were well 
‘known, and the arrangement of civil officers 
‘* being on the carpet, I embraced this opportun- 
‘* ity frankly to declare that, for my own. part, 
‘“*T ventured to en for Maj. Sargent that, if 
‘*Gen. Parsons could have the appointment of 





‘* First Judge and Sargent Secretary, we should 
‘*be satisfied; and that I heartily wished his 
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‘* Excellency, Gen. St. Clair, might be the Gov- 
‘*ernor; and that I would solicit the Eastern 
** members to favor such an arrangement. This 
‘*T found rather pleasing to the Southern mem- 
** bers; and they were so complaisant as to ask, 
“* repeatedly, what office would be agreeable to 
‘* me in the Western country. I assured them I 
‘** wished for no appointment in the civil line. 
** Col. Grayson proposed the office of one of the 
‘* Judges, which was seconded by all the gentle- 
“*men present. The obtaining an oppointment, 
‘*T observed, had never come into my mind; nor 
‘* was there any civil office I should, at present, 
‘be willing to accept. This declaration seem- 
‘*ed to be rather surprising, especially to men 
‘* who were so much used to solicit, or be solicit- 
*‘ed, for appointments of honor or profit. 
‘* They seemed to be the more urgent on this 
“hi I observed to them, although I wished 
‘*for nothing for myself, yet I thought the 
“Ohio Company entitled to some attention ; 
‘*that one of the Judges, besides Gen. Parsons, 
**should be of that body; and that Gen. Put- 
** man was the man best qualified and would be 
““most agreeable to the Company. I gave them 
‘*his character. We spent the evening very 
ss bly, until a late hour. 

* July 24.—I received, this morning, a letter 
‘*from the Board of Treasury, enclosing the 
** Resolutions of Congress which passed yester- 
‘*day, and requesting to know whether I was 
‘* ready to close a contract, on those terms. As 
‘* the contract had now become of much greater 
‘*magnitude than when I had only the Ohio 
** Company in view, I felt a diffidence in actin 
**alone, and wished Maj. Sargent to be join 
‘* with me ; although he had not been formally 
‘*empowered to act, for the commission from 
‘*the Directors was solely to me. It weuld, 
‘* likewise, take off some part of the responsi- 
‘* bility from me, if the contract should not be 
“‘agreeable. After consulting Duer, I proposed 
‘it to Sargent, who readily accepted. We an- 
**swered the letter from the Board, as jointly 
** commissioned in makiug the contract. We 
‘informed the Board that the terms in the Re- 
“solves of Congress were such as we could not 
‘*accede to without some variation; we, there- 
‘“fore, begged leave to state to the Board, the 
**terms on which we were ready to close the 
** contract; and that those terms were our ulti- 
‘*matum. This letter we sent to the Board ; 
‘*but the packet having just arrived from Eng- 
‘*Jand, and another to sail, the next morning, it 
‘*wasnot in their power-to attend any farther to 
‘‘our business for the day. Dined with Mr. 
‘* Hilligass, Treas' of the United States. Spent 
‘*the evening with Mr. Osgood, President of the 
** Board of Treasury, who appeared to be very 
**solicitous to be fully informed of our plan. 


‘*No gentleman has an higher character for 
‘* planning and calculating than Mr. Osgood. I 
‘¢ was, therefore, much pleased with an oppor- 
‘tunity of fully explaining it to him. But we 
*‘ were unfortunately interrupted with company. 
‘¢ We, however, oe over the outlines, and he 
“— red well disposed. 

Se ouly 25.—This morning, the Board of 
‘‘Treasury sent our letter to the Secretary of 
‘¢ Congress, requesting him to lay it before Con- 
‘* gress, for their approbation or rejection. But 
“the packets from Europe, received, yesterday, 
‘* by the British packet, occupied the attention 
‘‘of Congress forthe day. Mr. Osgood desired 
«me to dine with him, assuring me he had pur- 
««posely omitted inviting any other company, 
« that we might not be interrupted in going over 
‘cour plan. I had been repeatedly assured that 
«« Mr. Osgood was my friend, and that he had 
«¢ censured Congress for not consenting to the 
«¢terms I had offered ; but such is the intrigue 
«and artifice which is often practised by men 
«in power, I felt very suspicious, and was as 
«cautious as possible. Our plan, however, I 
«had no scruple to communicate, and went over 
‘¢it, in all its parts. Mr. Osgood made many 
«*valuable observations—the extent of his in- 
«¢ formation astonished me. His views of the 
«Continent and of Europe were so enlarged, 
‘that he appeared to be a perfect master of 
«‘every subject of this kind. He highly ap- 
‘proved our plan, and told me he thought it 
‘‘the best ever formed in America. He dwelt 
‘*much on the advantages of system, in a new 
‘¢ settlement ; said system had never before been 
“attempted ; that we might depend on accom- 
‘+ plishing our purposes, in Europe; and that it 
‘¢ was a most important part of our plan—if we 
«* were able to establish a settlement as we pro- 
‘¢ posed, however small, in the beginning, we 
«* should then have surmounted our greatest dif- 
‘*ficulty ; that every other object would lie 
*¢‘ within our reach, and if the matter was pur- 
‘“* sued with spirit, he believed it would prove 
‘‘one of the greatest undertakings ever yet at- 
‘*tempted in America. He thought Congress 
‘‘would do an essential service to the United 
‘* States if they gave us the land, rather than 
‘¢ our plan should be defeated ; and promised to 
‘¢make every exertion in his power, in our 
‘*favor. We spent the afternoon and evening 
alone and very agreeably. + 

** July 26.—This morning, I accompanied 
*€ Gen. St. Clair and Knox on a tour of morning- 
** visits and, particularly, to the Foreign Minis- 
‘*ters. This visit had been previously proposed 
‘*by Gen. Knox, who was so obligin as to in- 
‘*troduce me tothem. * * * ing now 
‘eleven o'clock, Gen. St. Clair was obliged to 
‘attend Congress. After we came into the 
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‘* street, Gen. St. Clair assured me he would 
“make every possible exertion to prevail with 
‘* Congress to accept the terms contained in our 
‘*letter. He appeared much interested and very 
‘* friendly ; but said we must expect opposition. 
‘*T was now fully convinced that it was good 
‘* policy to give up Parsons and openly to ap- 
‘* pear solicitous that St. Clair might be ap- 
‘*pointed Governor. Several gentlemen have 
‘‘ told me that our matters went on much better 
‘*since St. Clair and his friends had been in- 
‘formed that we had given up Parsons, and 
“that I had solicited the Eastern members, in 
*‘favor of his appointment. I immediately 
‘* went to Sargent and Duer. We now entered 
‘‘into the true spirit of negotiation, with great 
‘‘bodies. Every machine in the city that it was 
‘* possible to set to work, we now put in motion. 
‘‘ Few, Bingham, and Kearney are our principal 
‘‘opposers. Of Few and Bingham there is 
“hope; but to bring over that stubborn mule 
‘‘of a Kearney, I think is beyond our power. 
‘*The Board of Treasury, I think, will do us 
‘‘ much service, if Doctor Lee is not against us, 
‘‘tho’ Duer assures me I have got the length 
‘‘of his foot, and that he calls me an open, 
‘* frank, honest, New England man, which he 
‘considers an uncommon animal. Yet, from 
‘*his natural jealous, cautious make, I feel sus- 
‘* picious of him, especially as Mr. Osguod tells 
‘““me he has made every attempt to learn his 
“sentiments, but is not able to do it. His 
‘* brother, Richard Henry Lee, is certainly our 
‘* fast friend. I have hopes he will engage him 
‘‘in our interest. Dined with Sir John Temple, 
‘*in company with several gentlemen. I imme- 
‘* diately, after dinner, took my leave and called 
‘*on Doctor Holton. He told me Congress had 
‘‘been warmly en in our business, the 
‘* whole day ; that the opposition was lessened, 
‘*but our friends did not think it prudent to 
‘*take a vote, lest there should not be a majori- 
**ty in favor. I felt much discouraged; and 
‘*told the Doctor I thought it in vain to wait 
‘longer, and must leave. He reproved my im- 
‘patience ; said, if I obtained my purpose in a 
“month from that time, I should be far more 
‘‘ expeditious than was common in getting much 
‘*smaller matters through Congress; that it was 
‘of great magnitude, for it far exceeded any 
‘* private contract ever made before, in the Unit- 
** ed States; that, if I should fail now, I ought 
‘*still to pursue the matter, for I should most 
‘* certainly finally obtain the object. To com- 
‘* fort me, he assured me that it was impossible 
‘* for him to conceive by what kind of address 
‘*T had so soon and so warmly enga the at- 
‘*tention of Congress, for, since he had been a 
‘member of that body, he assured me, on his 
‘honor, that he never knew so much attention 
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‘* paid to any one person, who nade application 
‘to them, on any kind of business, nor did he 
‘*ever know them more pressing to bring it toa 
**close. He could not have supposed that any 
‘*three men from New England, even of the 
‘* first character, could have accomplished so 
**much, in so short a time. This, I believe, was 
‘* mere flattery, tho it was delivered with a very 
‘serious air; but it gave me some consolation. 
‘¢T now learned, very nearly, who were for and 
‘* who were against the terms. Bingham is come 
‘‘over; but Few and Kearney are stubborn. 
‘* Unfortunately, there are only eight States rep- 
**resented ; and, unless seven of these are in 
‘* favor, no Ordinance can puss. Every moment 
‘of this evening, until two o'clock, was busily 
‘*employed—a warm siege was laid on Few and 
‘Kearney, from different quarters; and, if the 
‘* point is not effectually carried, the attack is 
‘¢to be renewed in the morning. Duer, Sargent, 
‘sand myself have also agreed, if we fail, that 
‘¢ Sargent shall go on to Maryland, which is not 
‘at present represented, and prevail on the 
‘* members to come on, and to interest them, if 
‘¢ possible, iu our plan. I am to go on to Con- 
*€ necticut and Rhode Island, to solicit the mem- 
‘*bers from those States to go on to New York, 
‘and to lay an anchor to windward, with them. 
‘© As soon as those States are represented, Sar- 
‘‘gent is to renew the application. I have 
‘*promised Duer, if it be found necessary, I 
‘¢ will then return to New York again. 

‘* Priday, July 27.—I rose very early, this 
‘morning; and, after adjusting my baggage 
‘* for my retarn—for [ was determined to leave 
‘¢ New York, this day—I set out on a general 
‘* morning visit, and paid my respects to all the 
‘* members of Congress in the city, and infurmed 
‘‘them of my intention to leave the City, that 
‘‘day. My expectations of obtaining a con- 
‘¢tract, I told them, were nearly at an end. I 
‘*should, however, wait the decision of Con- 
‘* gress; and, if the terms we had stated (and 
‘* which I conceived to be advantageous. to Con- 
“gress, considering the circumstances of that 
‘*country) were not acceded to, we must turn 
‘¢ our attention to some other part of the coun- 
‘*try. New York, Connecticut, and Massachu- 
‘¢setts would sell us lands at half a dollar, and 
‘« give us exclusive privileges beyond what we 
“had asked of Congress. The speculating 
‘¢ plan, concerted between the British of Cana- 
‘¢da and New Yorkers, was now well known. 
‘«The uneasiness of the Kentucky people, with 
‘respect to the Mississippi, was notorious. 
‘revolt of that country from the Union, if a 
‘‘War with Spain took place, was universally 
‘‘acknowledged to be highly probable; and, 
‘* most certainly, systematic settlement in that 
‘*country, conducted by men strongly attached 
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**to the Federal Government, and composed of 
** young, robust, and hardly laborers, who had 
*“no idea of any other than the Federal Govern- 
** ment, I conceived to be objects worthy of some 
‘attention. Besides, if Congress rejected the | 
“terms now Offered, there could be no prospect 
**of an application from any other quarter: if | 
** an honorable purchase could now be obtained, | 
‘*T presumed contracts with the natives, similar 
**to that made with the Six Nations, must be 
**the consequence, especially as it could be 
**much more easily carried into effect. These | 
*‘and such like, were the arguments I urged. 
‘¢They seemed to be fully acceded to; but, 
*¢ whether they will avail is very uncertain. Mr. 
“*R. H. Lee assured me he was prepared for | 
**one hour’s speech; and he hoped for success. 
** All urged me not to leave the city so soon; 
“but [assumed the air of perfect indifference, 
‘* and persisted in my determination, which had, | 
‘apparently, the effect I wished. Passing the 
**City Hall, as the members were going into 
**Congress, Col. Carrington told me he believed 
‘Few was secured; that little Kearney was 
**left alone; and that he determined to make 
** one more trial of what he could do in Con- 
‘mess. Called on Sir John Temple, for letters 
“to Boston ; bid my friends, good bye; and, 
**as it was my last day, Mr. Henderson insisted | 
“on my dining with him and a number of his 
“friends, whom he had invited. At half past | 
**three, I was informed that an Ordinance had | 
** passed Congress, on the terms stated in our | 
“letter, without the least variation ; and that | 
**the Board of Treasury was directed to take | 
* order and close the contract. This was ayree- 
“‘abie, but unexpected intelligence. Sargent 
**and I went, immediately, to the Board, who 
“*had received the Ordinance; but they were | 
“*then rising. They urged me to stay. They 
** would put by all other business to complete 
**the contract; but I found it inconvenient, 
“and, after making a general verbal adjust- 
“ment, I left it with Sargent, to finish what | 
“remained to be done, at present. Dr. Lee 
- congratulated me, and declared he would do 
“all in his power to adjust the terms of the 
“contract, so far as was left to them, as much 
“in our favor as possible. I proposed three 
“months for collecting the first half million of 
** dollars and for executing the instruments of 
“purchase; which was acceded to. By this 
“Ordinance, we obtained the Grant of near 
“five millions of acres of land, amounting to 
“three million and a half of dollars. One 
“ million and a half of acres for the Ohio Com- 
“pany, and the remainder for a private specu- 
“Tation, in which many of the principal char- 
“acters in America are concerned. Without 
“connecting this speculation, similar terms and 








| “manner. 


“advantages could not. have been obtained for 
“the Ohio Company. On my return, through 
‘Broadway, I received the congratulations of 
“a number of my. friends in. Congress, and 
“ others, whom I happened to meet with, At 
“half past six, took,my leave of Mr. Hender- 
“son and family, where IT had been most kind- 
“ly and generously entertained, . Left the city 
“by way of the Bowery. Although I felt great 
“anxiety to return, yet I left New York with 
“reluctance, The attention and generous treat- 
“ment I had met with here, was totally differ- 
“ent from what I had ever before met with. 
“My business and introductory letters were 
“the occasion of my forming an extensive 
“acquaintance, and with those of the first 
“characters. I passed away my time, notwith- 
“standing all my labor and fatigue, in a con- 
“stant round of pleasure, Some of my ac- 
*“‘ quaintance, here, I shall ever.consider among 
“the first with whom I have had the happiness 
“to form a connection, particularly Mr, Duer, 
“who took his leave in the most affectionate 
He is a gentleman of the most 
“sprightly abilities, and has a soul filled with 
“the warmest benevolence and generosity. He 
“is made both for business and the enjoyment 


| “of life; his attachment strong and sincere; 


“and diffuses happiness among his friends, 
‘while he enjoys a full share of it himself.” 
We are sure our readers will be grateful for 
the publication of these full quotations from 
this Diary of Doctor Cutler, displaying, so 
clearly, the manners, people, and places which 
he had the opportunity of observing, and, es- 


| pecially, for the view given of the difficulties 


he had to surmount, before securing the pur- 
chase of lands North of the Ohio, on terms 
which should be in harmony with the convic- 
tions and interests of the men who employed 
him as their Agent and who, themselves, expect- 


| ed to become actual setiJers on the land. As 


is evident, one point most prominent before his 
mind, was the enunciation of a fundamental 
principle, by the Congress with whom he was 
negotiating the purchase, which would certain- 
ly insure to those who should colonize, exemp- 
tion from the evils of slavery and the enjoy- 
ment of privileges, in matters of religion and 
education, in kind similar to those which pre- 
vailed in New England. 

What was the precise state of affairs, in this 
respect, when Doctor Cutler came New York, 
in 1787? The State of Virginia, in March, 
1784, ‘ceded all her claims to jurisdiction over 
“territory North-west of the Ohio, and to the 
“soil also of that territory, subject to the res- 
“eryation in behalf of her soldiers.’ Imme- 


mediately, a Select Committee was appointed, 
of which Mr, Jefferson was Chairman, to report 
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an Ordinance for the government of this terri- | leaving behind. Many of these men had seen 


tory. This resulted in Jefferson’s Ordinance, | 


the fifth Article of which declared that, “ after 


“the year 1800 of the Christian era, there shall | 


“be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
“in any of the said States, otherwise than in 
¢ perenmns of crimes, whereof the party shall 
“have been duly convicted to have been per- 
“sonally guilty.” This Report further advised 
the division of the territory into ten States, by 
parallels of Latitude and Meridian lines, these 
States to bear the names of Assenisipia, Silvan- | 
ia, Michigania, Chersonesus, Metropotamia, Il- 
lenoia, Saratoga, Washington, Polypotamia, and | 
Pelisipia. The slavery prohibition was struck 
out, on motion of Mr. Spaight of North Caro- | 
lina, seconded by Mr. Read of South Carolina 
—Journal of Congress, 1784, 378. In this 
mutilated form, the Ordinance was passed, on | 
the twenty-third of April. On the sixteenth of | 
March, 1785, Mr. King of Massachusetts suc- | 
ceeded in getting an absolute prohibitory Ar- 
ticle committed to a Committee of one from 
each State; but the effort was again defeated, 
and the Ordinance passed, on the twentieth of 
May, 1785, with no fundamental prohibition of 
slavery in the North-western Territory—Jour- | 
nal of Congress, 1785, 481, 520. Up to the| 
time of the Ohio Company’s purchase, there | 
had been two attempts to legislate on the mod- 
ified or absolute exclusion of slavery; but both 
had proved failures. The Virginia reservation | 
was made in the rich “Scioto Country ;” and | 
it may well be doubted whether Mr. Jefferson’s 
naar Paag Article, allowing slavery in the 
erritory for sixteen years, would not have be- 
come the very means of giving slavery a hold | 
from which no force could have dislodged it, 
And this was the status of the business, at | 
the time the clerical Agent of the Ohio Com- 
pany mude his proposals to the Continental | 
Congress, for the purchase of several millions | 
of acres of land in the Ohio country. One at- | 
tempt for a modified plan, to be in force until | 
1800, and another for an absolute probibition, | 
at once and forever, had failed, The Agent | 
seemed, with consummate good sense, to per- | 
ceive what were the opinions and wants of his | 
constituents; and that, when he was conduct- | 
ing his negotiations with Congress, there was | 
not a line on their statute-book which met 
those opinions and wants. These men were no 
ordinary |and-speculators, buying land and let- 
ting it remain to be appreciated by the labors 
of others. They meant to sell their freeholds, 
in New England, and cut loose, entirely, from 
them, as a place of babitation;, to carry their 
wives and children thither; to organize civil- 
ization, at once, with families, churches, schools, 
courts, and laws, very similar to what they were 


slavery in States where it most flourished; and 
with keen insight into its actual present and 
prospective evils, desired to be rid of the sys- 
tem, through all their generations. Doctor 
Cutler well knew that Putnam, and Tupper, and 


| their companions, in this enterprise, would as 


soon have planted a Colony in Virginia or 
Georgia as on the Muskingum, unless there 
should be fundamental guarantees against the 
introduction of the hated system; and we 
strenuously insist that we cannot rightly inter- 


| pret this Diary of Doctor Cutler, nor his ex- 


treme solicitude about the terms of agreement 
and the Ordinance for the government of the 
North-west Territory, without viewing the 
transaction, from this stand-point. It was as 
an honored, living descendant of the Ohio 
Company’s Agent has pointedly put it, when 
he says, in regard to the policy of the real 
“* Jeffersonian Ordinance” of 1784, “He” [Jef- 


| ferson] “provided that slavery might remain 
| “until 1800. 
| “under that Ordinance, and the system of slay- 


If settlements had been effected 


“ery had acquired a growth of sixteen years— 
“from 1784 to 1800—it is idle to suppose that 
“the prohibition, after 1800, would have been 
‘“‘of any practical value. It must also be borne 
‘“‘in mind, as a collateral fact, tending to prove 
‘a willingness, on the part of Jefferson and his 
“friends, to accommodate slavery with a ‘lim- 
“ited period,’ that Congress had agreed with 
“the State of Virginia, that all the lands be- 
“tween the Scioto and Little Miami, should be 
“used for the benefit of Virginia officers, sol- 
“diers of the Revolution, What so natural as 
“that these men should desire to take their 


| “* servants.’ with them, to perform the exhaust- 


‘ing labor and toil of new settlements? It is 
‘very evident to my mind, that, whatever anti- 
“slavery notions Jefferson may have entertain- 
“ted, they were rather the timid vagaries of the 
“Philosopher than the resolute plans of the 
“practical Statesman. Under his indulgent 
“treatment, the curse would have spread over 
“the entire North-west. When the Puritan 
‘“‘grappled with the monster, his head rolled 
‘off, instanter. The Ordinance ot ’87 was the 
% proper and legitimate fruit of Puritanism. 
“Whatever credit may be found to belong to 
‘* prominent actors, respectively—Doctor Cutler 
“and Mr. Dane—it must be borne in mind that 
“they represented a Puritan constituency, the 
“one as a member of Con and the other 
“as their special Agent, sent to look after and 
“ arrange the foundations for their future home- 
“steads, Doctor Cutler and Mr. Dane were 
“neighbors and intimate personal friends; and 
‘it is but reasonable to suppose that they acted 
“jointly and ese OR. Cy and .were faithful 
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= ete of an intelligent constituency, 
“who understood theirown wants and were 
“quite determined to have Law as well as Land, 
“tor their future heritage. I think it but fair 
“to claim for Docter Cutler, at least, an equal 
“participation in the great event of ’87. He 
“was specially commissioned and sent to New 
“York for the purpose; and I think his Jour- 
“nal affords ample evidence that he performed 
“his duty faithfully and well.”—Substance of 
Hon. William P. Outler’s Speech, at the Pioneer 
Oclebration, at Marietta, April 7, 1866. 

We shall have occasion, in another place, to 
allude to Mr. Jefferson’s relations to the great 
North-west, at a subsequent stage in its history. 

On the thirteenth of July, 1787, the celebrat- 
ed “Ordinance for the government of the Ter- 
“ritory of the United States, North-west of the 
“Ohio River,” was passed. This Ordinance 
contained two Articles of special significance, 
in their relations to the future States tu be or- 
ganized in that territory. The third ordained 
that “ Schools and means of education shall, for- 
“ ever, be encowraged ;” and the sizth, that “ there 
“ shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
“* tude in said territory.” The entire instrument 
is worthy the age and the exigency calling it 
forth; but those two Articles must make it 
famous forever. It becomes a matter of great 
interest, to inquire who was the responsible 
agent in the introduction of the anti-slavery 
Article which is, except in one important re- 
spect, quite similar to that introduced by Mr. 
Jefferson, in 1784, and, as Mr. Greeley says, 
lost only by “a most deplorable and fatal acci- 
“dent of the absence of a member from New 
“ Jersey.” 

In his famous rejoinder to Colonel Hayne, 
Mr. Webster eulogized Mr. Dane, as the sole 
author of this celebrated Article, and, indeed, 
of the entire Ordinance. This is the common 
opinion, as recorded in works and speeches 
which treat of this important transaction. We 
do not wish to detract from Mr. Dane’s well- 
deserved honors. There is no doubt that he 
reported the Ordinance and helped secure its 

option; but we cannot resist the conviction 
that Doctor Cutler was “the power behind the 
“throne,” who suggested and urged it. It is 
to be regretted that we have not more accurate 
records from his and other pens; but it will be 
remembered that, as already quoted from his 
Journal, on the tenth of July, the day before 
Mr. Dane reported the Ordinance, Doctor Cutler 
made this record, “that as Congress was now 
“engaged in settling the form of Government 
“for the Federal Territory for which a Bill has 
“been proposed and a copy sent to me, to make 
“remarks and propose amendments, and which I 
“had taken the liberty to remark upon and PRO- 
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“ POSE SEVERAL AMENDMENTS, I thought this 
“the most favorable opportunity to go to Phil- 
“adelphia: accordingly, after I HAD RETURNED 
“HE BILL, WITH MY OBSERVATIONS, J set out, at 
“7 o'clock.” The next day, Mr. Dane reported 
the Ordinance; on the thirteenth, Congress 

assed it; and, on the nineteenth, Doctor Cut- 
er was back in New York, and records, in his 
Journal, these words: “Called on members of 
“Congress, very early, this morning—was fur- 
“nished with the Ordinance establishing the 
“‘ Western Federal Territory. It is, in a degree, 
“new- —THE AMENDMENTS I proposed 
“have ALL been made except one and that was bet- 
“ter qualified. It was that we should not be 
“subject to tawation, &c.” 

With this, now associate the UNVARYING TRA- 
DITION—perhaps a stronger term is warranted— 
handed down, by Doctor Manasseh Cutler, to 
his eldest son, the late Judge Ephraim Cutler, 
of Washington-county, Ohio; and, by him, to 
his son, the Hon. William P. Cutler, of the 
same place, that, among the most important 
amendments which he suggested, was this one 
excluding slavery, or involuntary servitude, for- 
every, from that territory, a part of which he 
was seeking to purchase, for actual settlement, 
by men who hated slavery and belonged to the 
only Commonwealth of the original thirteen 
which then had no slaves, and whose anxieties 
were, at this very time, excited by the fact that 
a large portion of that very Western country, 
which they were expecting to make their 
home, had been given to Revolutionary officers 
belonging to a slave State. All these facts 
bear on the question whether Doctor Cutler is 
not fully entitled to the honor of an equal 
share, in the conception which, when legitim- 
ated by Congress, has proved the one great 
cause of what the North-west now is, and of 
all it promises, in the future, to be. 

It may be that, in some old closet or chest, in 
some old house, in New England, may be re- 
posing the very letters, or diaries, or docu- 
ments, which may settle this claim, definitely, 
as false or well-founded. That the name of 
Mr. Dane is, and that it ought to be, forever, as- 
sociated with this Ordinance, we shall insist 
on, most strenuously; at the same time, we feel 
warranted, also, in the conclusion that the 
truly able, sagacious, and indefatigable Agent of 
the Ohio Company, Doctor Manasseh Cutler, 
also bore a very important part in bringing 
that instrument into the form which, for its 
own sake and also for the momentous results 
flowing from it, must take its place, in history, 
that is never to be forgotten. We now begin 
to appreciate the importance of the act, and 
would emblazon on the great act itself, the two 
names of Nathan Dane and Manasseh Cutler. 
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We omit, entirely, the familiar facts per- 
taining to the actual settlement made at Mari- 
etta, the next year; the marked men led by 
General Rufus Putaam, to take possession of 
lands which could never be lawfully trodden 
by slaves; the thrilling adventures which at- 
tended the planting of the institations of civil- 
ization, there; the wars with the savages; and 
the Peace conquered by General Wayne. These 
facts are accessible, in any library; but it is in 
point to remark that, among the most assidu- 
ous agents in inducing emigration to the good 
land he had purchased for the Ohio Company, 
was Doctor Cutler, who used the press, as an 
important auxiliary. 
negotiations with Congress had been success- 


fully concluded, he pu! lished “an anonymous | 
| other facts to the memoranda and conversations 


* pamphlet, which seems, now, to have been pro- 
“phetic to a degree truly surprising. He haz- 
“ards the prediction that many, then living, 
“would see our Western waters navigated by 
“the power of steam; and that, within fifty 
“years, the North-western Territory would 
“contain more inhabitants than all New Eng- 
‘land. What seemed, at the time, a random 


“and improbable conjecture, has since risen to | 
“the dignity of a prophecy, the fulfilment of} 


“which has astonished the world.”—Sprague’s 
Annals, ii., 17. 

In 1791, it was guessed that Ohio had about 
three thousand people; and, at Vincennes, there 


were nearly two hundred French slave-holding | 


families. After Wayne’s Treaty with the Indi- 
ans, emigration began to pour into the Territory, 


rapidly, so that, in 1800, Ohio had forty-two | 
The first | 
organized, that of Washington, dates | 


thousand, one hundred, and fifty-six. 
County 
back to 1788 ; and the first Court, to the same 
year. The first Territorial Legislature began its 


sessions, at Cincinnati, on the sixteenth of Sep- | 


tember, 1799. The late Judge Jacob Burnet, of 
Cincinnati, was one of the Legislative Council, 
consisting of four, one being from Cincinnati, 
one from Vincennes, one from Marietta, and one 
from the region of Steubenville. The lower 
house was made up of Representatives from 
what are now Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and II- 
linois. The condition of the country may be 
inferred from the fact that Judge Burnet’s law- 
circuit embraced nut a small part of that im- 
mense district, just named. On the third of 
March, 1800, a Committee of Congress reported 
on the condition of the country, its Courts, and 
laws ; and recommended the setting off the In- 
diana Territory. This took effect in 1801 ; 
when General W. H. Harrison became the first 
Governor. In that year, an attempt was made 
to divide the present territory of Ohio, by mak- 
ing the Scioto the boundary, thus postponing 
the admission of Ohio as aState. This ledtoa 


In 1787, soon after his | 


|county, in the Convention. 
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special mission to Washington, by the late Gov- 
ernor Worthington, who defeated the obnoxious 
measure and secured the passage of a law per- 
mitting the People of Ohio to form a State Con- 
stitution, in order to admission into the Federal 
Union. 

The settlers on the Ohio Land Company’s pur- 
chase were opposed to the formation of the 
State, at that time. The Convention for form- 
ing the new Constitution met in September, 
1802; and, on the preliminary question, as to 
the expediency of forming a State Constitution, 
Ephraim Cutler, the eldest son of Doctor Cutler, 
stood alone in the opposition. Four many facts, 
relating to this remarkable man, we are indebted 
to the funeral discourse delivered by Professor 
E. B. Andrews of Marietta-college; and for 


of Judge Cutler himself. The Constitutional 
Convention was divided into three parties—the 
first, a slavery, party, led by a Mr. John W, 
Brown, an Englishman, naturalized at Marietta, 
a Dissenting Minister, who represented Hamilton- 
The only time 
Ephraim Cutler was ever known to be in a tow- 
ering passion, was when, on his way to this Con- 
vention, he heard this man, Brown, declare that 
‘* Washington was no better than an Atheist ;” 
and he told the libeler if he repeated the offence 
he would whip him. The second party was 
anti-slavery ; and was led by Judge Cutler. 
The third party was made up of those members 
who were not identified with either of the 
others ; and who held the balance of power, in 
the Convention. 

In order to understand the nature of this 
struggle, in that first Constitutional Convention, 
North of the Ohio, and on which so much de- 
pended as to the future Commonwealths of the 
Great Valley and, indeed, the entire Republic, it 
must be remembered, as already stated, that a 
large tract of the best Jands in Ohio had been 
reserved for Virginia soldiers; that, already, 
along the Ohio and Scioto, with their tribu- 
taries, including a considerable fraction of the 
**Scioto and Miami Country,” had already set- 


| tled large numbers of emigrants, from Virginia 


and other slave-States, who desired to bring 
their slaves with them, and who, perhaps, in 
some cases did bring them; but the most of 
whom regarded with dislike the Ordinance of 
‘87, as doing them a wrong. We know there 
were slaves in Indiana and Illinois; and we 
have heard the fact asserted that there were 
slaves in Ohio, also. Indeed, we have no doubt 
of the fact. 

We have already mentioned the fact that the 
pro-slavery party in the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention was led by a Mr. Brown. He, as 
Judge Ephraim Cutler affirms, openly declared 
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that his ‘‘ views were sanctioned by one of the 
** greatest statesmen of the day.” 

ft now appears that Mr. Jefferson was the 
high authority quoted as sanctioning the limited 
slavery scheme and using his influence to secure 
its adoption in Ohio. To some, this may appear 
incredible; but, in fact, this very element was 
in his draft of the Ordinance of 1784, ‘‘ that, 
‘*after the Year 1800 of the Christian Era, | 
**there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
‘‘servitude in any of the said States.” This 
dissolves the improbability of the statement as 
to the part Mr. Jefferson, through his friends, 
took in the attempt to introduce a system of 
limited slavery into Ohio. The question was 
at once raised by the Convention’s Committee on 
the Bill of Rights, of which this John W. 
Brown was the Chairman and Judge Cutler a 
member. The Judge records it in his diary that 
‘an exciting subject was immediately brought 
‘* before the Committee, the subject of admitting 
“ or excluding slavery. Mr. Brown produced a 
“Section which defined the subject, in effect, 
“thus: Wo person shall be held in slavery, if a 
“male, after he is thirty-five years of age ; and, | 
“af a female, after twenty-five years of age.” | 

In private conversations, Judge Cutler de- 


clared his conviction that this momentous sen- 
tence, proposed for adoption into the funda- 
mental laws of the new State, was inspired by 


Thomas Jefferson and was in his handwriting ; 
and he hints this conviction, in the following 
entry in his Journal: “I observed to the Com- 
“mittee, that those who had elected me to re- | 
“present them, there, were desirous of having 
“this matter clearly understood, and I must 
“move to have the Section laid on the table, 
“until our next meeting; and, to avoid any 
“warmth of feeling, I hoped that each member 
“of the Committee would prepare a Section 
“which would express his views, fully, on this 
“important subject. The Committee met, next 
“ morning, and I was called on for what I had 
“ propased, the last evening. I THEN READ 
“HEM THE SECTION, AS IT NOW STANDS IN 
“mae ConsTITUTION. Mr. Brown said that 
“what he had introduced was taught by the 
“ greatest men in the nation to be, if established 
“in our Constitution, obtaining a great step 
“toward a general emancipation of slavery ;_| 
“ and was, in his opinion, greatly to be prefer- | 
“red to what I had offered.” 

Professor Andrews, in his eulogy on Judge 
Cutler, cites “ a letter received, recently, from a 
“ gentleman of high respectability and intelli- 
“ gence,” which throws light not merely on the 
position of President Jeffers«n, but on the criti- 
cal position of the embryo St»'2s of the West, 
at thattime. ‘In the Winter: * 1846-7,” writes 





this gentleman, “as I think, I had several con- 


“versations with the late Governor Jeremiah 
“* Morrow, who was then at Columbus. These 
“related, in a considerable degree, to the early 
“history of Ohio, the Convention that formed 
“ the Constitution of 1802, and the characters of 
“many of the leading men of that period. I 
“had then just read, very attentively, the Jour- 
“nals of the Convention, and, being interested 
“in the subject, sought to elicit from him such 
“reminiscences as he had, in relation to these 
“points. In one of them, he stated that, when 
“he went to Philadelphia, as a member of 
“Congress, in 1803, he visited Mr. Jefferson ; 
“that their conversation turned upon the new 
“Constitution of Okio; that Mr. Jefferson 
“commended it, highly, in its main features, 
“but thought the Convention had misjudged, 
“in some particulars. One of them was in the 
“structure of the Judiciary, which Mr. J. 
“thought too restricted for the future wants of 
“the State, using, in this connection, the ex- 
“pression that ‘they legislated too much.’ 
‘““Another was the exclusion of slavery. Mr. 
“ Jefferson thought it would have been more judi- 
“cious to have admitted slavery, for a limited 
“ period, ‘an opinion,’ added Governor Morrow, 
“*in which I did not concur.’ His statement 
“of the conversation with Mr. Jefferson was 
“much more full and minute; but, as I have 
“not by me the memoranda I made, at the 
“time, I can give only the substance. TZ'his I 
“ am sure is correct.” 

With this position attributed to Mr. Jeffsrson, 
we think many confirmatory statements might 
be selected from his published volumes, The 
names of the Committee having this impor- 
tant Section under consideration, as given 
in the Journal of the Convention, were Messrs. 
Brown, Cutler, Goforth, Dunlavy, Baldwin, 
Grubb, Wood, Updegraff, and Donaldson. 
Here were two propositions—the one for a lim- 
ited slavery, understood and believed in the 
Convention to have emanated from President 
Jefferson, and the other, that which was intro- 
duced by Ephraim Cutler and as contained in 
Article VIIL, Section IL, of the old Constitu- 
tion of Ohio, absolutely declaring that ‘ there 
“shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
“tude, in this State,” etc. These propositions 
were warmly argued in the Committee, especi- 
ally by Mr. Brown and Mr. Cutler. The latter 
was not a man of liberal culture, but of large 


| reading and honored as the founder of the first 


public library in Ohio. He had settled in 
Ohio, in 1795, a noble Christian pioneer from 
Massachusetts; a man of singular modesty and 
yet unbending independence and _ integrity. 
He, like many plain men of that day, had re- 
flected, profoundly, on the great questions 
which were before our nation, during the period 
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of the Revolution and the formation of the | have entailed, not on Ohio alone, but the other 
Federal Constitution, On the subject of| Western States, the calamities which have 
slavery, as “a political and social cancer,” his; allen so heavily on Kentucky and Missouri, 
convictions were clear as light; and,incommon | And it was singularly fi€ that these two men, 
with thousands of the best men, in New Eng- | father and son, Manasseh and Ephraim Cutler, 


land, he settled on the North bank of the Ohio, 
because he had faith that the great Ordin 
ance of ’87 would, forever, shelter that land 
from the curse which rested on the Southern 
States. He was naturally a lethargic man; 
and it required extraordinary motives to rouse 
him to exert his full power. 


co Christian statesman, who felt that the 
estinies of the future were entrusted to his 
keeping; and so well did he put the case that, 
on the final vote, five of the Committee stood 
with him and four with Brown; and so Cut- 
ler’s Article was reported to the Convention. 
But it was by no means yet out of danger. 
Brown and his friends were active and deter- 
mined ; and, one day, when Cutler was confined 
to his room, by sickness, they took the oppor- 
tunity to move and carry an amendment, 
which, in effect, neutralised or set aside, alto- 
gether, the Article as reported by the Commit- 
tee, and introduced the Article rejected in the 
Committee-room, They were very exultant 
over their \ictory; but, the next day, a scene 
occurred which is worthy of record, Judge 
Cutler moved to strike out the hateful amend- 
ment that proposed to fasten slavery on 
Ohio; but Brown insolently demanded what 
he wanted that for, and broadly sneered at the 
gentleman as “hard to please,” and patroniz- 
ingly asked “ what he wanted?” The English 
renegade, whom his antagonist had threatened 
to whip if he reviled Washington’s good name 
again, now seemed to take special delight in 
asserting his superiority. The young 
was thoroughly ‘stirred up and, with masterly 
power, unfolded the nature of the system 
sought to be fastened on the young Common- 
wealth of Ohio, and its influence on the mor- 


Tradition says'| 
that, in that Committee-room, he argued like a | 


farmer.| 


{should be the instruments of accomplishing 
such beneficent measures for the West, the one, 
in conjunction with Mr. Dane, suggesting the 
immortal Sixth Article in the Ordinance of 
1787, and the other carrying it into effect, in 
the Constitution of the first State included in 
that North-western Territory. and so determin- 
ing the character of the rest. 

In a historical discussion of the Ordinance 
of ’87, Governor Coles of Illinois says that, 
after Indiana was organized, as a Territory, 
several hundred slaves were held there. The 
same was true of Illinois, After the passage 
of the Ordinance, the larger slaveholders, in 
what is now Indiana and Illinois, removed 
their slaves across the Mississippi or Ohio; 
but not a few of the more ignorant amon 
them, being unacquained with the English 
language, continued to hold their slaves, for 
many years, 

Under date of the twelfth of January, 1796, 
four persons of Kaskaskia, in a Memorial to 
Congress, represent that they “ now are possess- 
‘ed of a number of slaves which the Article 
“above” ([Siath Article, Ordinance of '87) 
“seems to deprive them of (perhaps inadvert- 
“ently) without their consent or concurrence.” 
They argue the question as to the justice and 
constitutionality of the Article, which “ would 
“deprive them of their most valuable proper- 
“ty.” In view of their reasoning, they “ hum- 
“bly pray that the Sixth Article of Compact, 
|“*in the Ordinance of 1787, may either be re 
|‘ pealed or altered so as to give permission to 
| “introduce slaves into said Territory, from any 
‘*of the original States, or otherwise; that a 
“law may be mace permitting the introduction 
| “of such slaves, as servants for life; and that 
| it may be enacted for what period the chil- 


als, manners, thrift, and political destinies of| ‘dren of such servants shall serve the master 


States—he portrayed, also, the disastrous conse 
quences of introducing that into the new State, 
which the best men in Old Virginia were de- 
ploring, as a curse and calamity. He spoke 
with great power and the eloquence of convic- 
tion; and so well that, to quote from his own 
journal, “ When the vote was called, Mr. Milli- 
“gan changed his vote and we succeeded in 
“placing it—the Article—in its original state. 
“Thus an overruling Providence, by His wis- 
“dom makes use of the weak to defeat the 
“purposes of the great and wise.” 

Thus a Massachusetts farmer, by his firm- 


\“of their parents.”—American State Papers, 
| Public Lands, i., 61. The Committee of the 
| House reported adversely, that they are inform- 
|ed it would be disagreeable to many of the in- 
| habitants of the Territory, “and the petition 
|‘*ought not to be granted,” The early French 
colonists, who settled at Vincennes and Kas- 
kaskia, held many slaves; and, during the suc- 
cessive occupancy of the territory, by France, 
Great Britain, and Virginia, up to the passage 
of the Ordinance of 1787, “the right of the 
|‘*inhabitants of the territory to hold slaves 
| ‘* was not questioned by any legislative author- 


ness and wisdom, defeated a measure which| “ity.” Both in Indiana and Llinois, previous 
depended on the stability of only one vote to\to their becoming States, “ rules had been pre- 
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“scribed,” by the Territorial Legislature, al- 
lowing a limited period of slavery ; “ but many 
“slaves were removed from the Indiana Terri- 
“ tory—including, then, Illinois—either to the 
“ Western side of the Mississippi or to some of 
“the slave-holding States.”—Dillon’s Indiana, 
410 ; Ford’s Illinois, 32. 

. General William Henry Harrison, a native 
Virginian, the first Governor of Indiana Terri- 
tory, was said to be a pro-slavery man in his 
sympathies; and, in a letter addressed to Con- 
gress, in 1803, he declared that “the people of 
“Indiana,” by their Delegates, in Convention 
assembled, give “their consent to the suspen- 
“sion of the Sixth Article of the Compact be- 
“tween the United States and the people of 
“that Territory.” On the second of March, 
1808, John Randolph of Roanoke reported 
against this “declaration” in the following 
language: “That the rapid population of the 
“State of Ohio sufficiently evinces that the 
“labor of slaves is not necessary to promote 
“the growth and settlement of colonies, in 
“that region. That this labor, demonstrably 
“the dearest of any, can only, with advantage, 
“be employed in the cultivation of products 
“ more valuable than any known in that quarter 
“of the United States; that the Committee 
“ deem it highly dangerous and inexpedient to 
“impair a provision wisely calculated to pro- 
“mote the happiness and prosperity of the 
“North-western country and to give strength 
“and security to that extensive frontier. In 
“the salutary operation of this sagacious and 
“ benevolent restraint, it is believed that the 
“inhabitants of Indiana will, at no very dis- 
“tant day, find ample remuneration for a tem- 
- “porary privation ot labor and emigration.”— 
American State Papers, Public Lands, %., 146. 
The memorialistr, in this case, present the case 
as strongly as they can, “as highly advantage- 
“ous to the Territory,” and also because the 
people of Indiana“ were not represented in 
“the body” which passed the Ordinance. In 
1804, some Indiana people sent a similar peti- 
tion to Congress. To this, Mr. Rodney of Del- 
aware, Chairman of the Committee, reported, 
recommending the suspension of the Sizth Ar- 
ticle—the anti-slavery one—of the Ordinance, 
for ten years, on condition that the descend- 
ants of such slaves should, if males, be free at 
twenty-five yeais and, if females, at twenty- 
one. The House rejected the Report. In 1806, 
a third petition was presented ; and Mr. Garnett 
of Virginia repeated the recommendation of 
Mr. Rodney, in 1804; and, again, the House 
voted it down. In 1807, Mr. Parke, the Dele. 
gate of the Indiana Territory, made a similar 
proposition, which the House again refused to 
adopt; and, in November, 1807, a similar peti- 
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tion was presented to Congress, from the Legis- 
lative Council and House of Representatives of 
Indiana Territory. At the same time, was pre- 
sented a Remonstrance from the citizens of 
Clarke-county ; and, in view of all the facts, 
Mr. Franklin of North Carolina reported against 
any suspension of the Ordinance of 1787. This 
Report was adopted by the House of Repre. 
sentatives, 

It was this series of attempts to foist slavery 
into the territory North of the Ohio and cover- 
ed by the immortal Ordinance of ’87, that led 
Thomas Benton, on the tenth of June, 1850, to 
say, in the Senate of the United States, “ Thus 
“five times, in four. years, the respective 
“Houses of Congress refused to admit even a 
“temporary extension or rather re-extension 
“of slavery into Indiana Territory, which had 
“been, before the Ordinance of 1787, a slave- 
“territory, holding many slaves at Vincennes. 
“These five refusals to suspend the Ordinance 
“of ’87 were so many confirmations of it. All 
“the rest of the action of Congress on the sub- 
“ject was to the same effect and stronger.”— 
Coles’ History of the Ordinance of 1787, 20-22. 

These repeated refusals led to some curious 
measures in the Territory of Indiana; and, 
among these, the passing of a law “ authoriz- 
“ing the indenture of slaves, over fifteen years 
“of age, for a specified term of years. In many 
“ cases, it was extended, in practice, to ninety- 
“nine years, or for a term Which was intended 


“to include the life of the party indentured. 
“Asa slave is not competent, by law, to make 
“an agreement or contract, he had first to be 
“made free before he could enter into the 


“indenture. But this was made a mere matter 
“of form, being done simultaneously, and the 
“master taking care that neither instrument 
“should be valid until the other was executed. 
“Tf a slave, after his master had signed his in- * 
“‘strument of emancipation, and he was nomin- 
“ally free, should refuse to sign his indenture. 
“the master had the right to send him out of 
“the State, to sell him, and to retain over him 
“all his rights as a master.”—Coles’ History of 
the Ordinance of 87, 22-23. 

Repeated attempts were made to nullify the 
Ordinance, by submitting cases to the Supreme 
Court of Indiana; but, in every case, the 
Court sustained the Ordinance. In the same 
spirit, both in Indiana and Illinois, the subject 
was brought into the political arena; and the 
whole ground was fought over, with the great- 
est animosity. In some cases, the Ordinance 
was in peril; but, in the end, it triumphed 
over opposition. Governor Ford, in his His- 
tory of Illinois, gives a graphic picture of the 
introduction of a qualified apprenticeship, or 
slavery; the laws passed in consequence, and 
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borrowed directly from the Codes of Virginia 
and Kentucky; and the uneasiness produced 
among the settlers by the Southern emigrants, 
who crossed the State, into Missouri, with their 
numerous slaves, Fortunately, the “new gos- 
“pel” of the later day had not been proclaim- 
ed; and there was enough sagacity and moral 
rectitude, in high places, to deny the wicked 
popular importunity, which, first in Ohio, | 
then in Indiana, and then in Illinois, demanded | 
the introduction of that system of human 
bondage which had so crippled and weakened 
Kentucky as to suffer Ohio, her younger free- 
soil rival. far to outstrip her, and Illinois to 
outstrip her rival, Missouri, and entailed evils 
of the greatest magnitude on all the new slave- | 
States, from Tennessee to Texas. 

But, in the results we have described as hav- 
ing been attained in the nine Western States of 
the Great Valley, named in the beginning of 
this article—results which, in our opinion, 
constitute one of the most remarkable civil 
developments known in history; results which 
must mainly be assigned to two potent causes, 
Free Soil and Free Schools—history will not do 
full justice to the agents employed by Divine 
Providence, in their accomplishment, until she 
names, with the most honorable approbation, 
not only that true and pure statesman, Nathan 
Dane, but those honored and great men, the | 
Rev. Manasseh Cutler, LL.D., and his son, | 
Judge Ephraim Cutler, whose wise foresight, | 
and resolute purpose, and devout virtue, so | 
greatly aided in planting the seeds which have 
sprung up into universal freedom and Free 
Schools for the North-west. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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IV.— HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL | 
REMINISCENCES OF CHENANGO-}| 
COUNTY, NEW YORK.—ContTINvED 
FROM PaGeE 101. 


By 8. 8. Ranpaui, LL.D., LATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE City oF NEW 
York. 


VIL—7TOWN AND VILLAGE OF NORWICH. 


Among the earliest settlers in the territory now 
comprised in the County of Chenango, were 
Avery Power, of Norwich, Benjamin Hovey, of 
Oxford, and William Guthrie, of Jericho, now 
Bainbridge. 

Mr. Power immigrated hither, with his family, | 
from the Eastern States, as early as 1788, and 
became the occupant of the ‘‘ Indian-fields,” one 
mile below the present village of Norwich, pay- 





ing a small rent, in produce and merchandize, to 


East-side of the river, who had already effected 
a partial clearing on the opposite ‘ tields.” In 
1790, he perfected his title, by a purchase of his 
farm, then consi-ting of two hundred and eight- 
ty-six acres, from the State, at three shillings, or 
seventy-five cents per acre; and opened.an inn, 
or house of public entertainment, for his Indian 
friends and such of the white settlers or travelers 
as might require temporary accommodation. In 
1800, he sold the farm to Captain John Randall, 
for the sum of forty-one hundred dollars, in 
whose possession and that of his descendants— 
John Randall, Junior, and Charles York—it re- 
mained, until a very recent period, when it passed 
into the hands of Jeduthan Newton, of Norwich. 
Benjamin Hovey, in 1789, purchased of the 


| State a large tract of land in that part of the 


original township of Fayette, now included in 


| the village of Oxford ; and William Guthrie, in 


1790, opened a public-house, in a portion of the 
township of Clinton, afterwards called Jericho, 
and now known as Bainbridge. 

The citizens of Norwich, in 1789, employed 
Captain John Harris, an early settler, and a man 
of enterprise and energy, to purchase the land 
comprised in the present village and other lands 
situated in the valley of the Chenango. He, 
however, seems to have engaged in a sea-voyage, 
after armving in New York, where the sales 
were to take place, and committed his trust to 
an agent, who was outbid by Mr. Leonard M. 
Cutting, who offered one penny more per lot, 
and to whom the whole was struck off. He 
re-sold the lots, to the principals of Captain Har- 
ris, for five dollars per acre each, an advance of 
about four dollars, on his own purchase. On 


| his death bed, shortly afterwards, he re-conveyed 


the fifteenth town—Nverwich—to Melancthon 


| Smith and John Stiles, of Elizabethtown, New 


Jersey, the former of whom immediately came 
on and executed contracts to the settlers in pos- 
session, with the exception of Avery Power, who 
had previously purchased from the State. 

The first settlers in Norwich, after Power, 
were chiefly immigrants from Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and found their way into the Che- 
nango-valley, in the Fall and Winter of 1790 
and Spring of 1791, either, by way of Albany, to 
the Unadilla-river, and thence, through the wil- 
derness, aided by the marked trees of the early 
surveyors, to the Power farm and tavern; or, 
directly, through Whitestown, near the present 
site of Utica, down the Chenango. Among 
them were David Fairchild. who took up the 
‘¢ Terry Farm,” near the old Gates’ Tavern, four 
miles below the village; Silas Cole, who pur- 
chased the tract of land, included in the pres- 
ent village, North of the South bridge across 
the Canasewacta-creek and East of Main-street to 


the Indian proprietors of the ‘‘ Castle,” on the | its intersection with the street.running East to 
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the river, subsequently known as the ‘‘ Elder 
** Randall” and ‘‘ Judge Steere” farms. built 
the honse afterwards owned by Elder Jedediah 
Randall and subsequently by Charles York, 
and occupied it as a tavern; * William Smiley, 
who located the farm, next South ef ‘the old 
** Randall farm,” subsequently owned by Elias 
Breed, and now in the possession of John Fryer 
and William R. Breed ; + Nicholas Pickett, who 
purchased the large farm, on the East side of the 
river, known as the ‘‘ Nathan Pendleton farm ; } 
Thomas Brooks, a Massachusetts-man, compro- 
mised by the ‘‘ Shay’s rebellion,” who occupied 
a portion of the land subsequently owned by 
Peter B. Garnsey, and built a log dwelling on 
what is now known as the ‘‘ West Green ” of the 
village ; § Israel, Charles, and Matthew Graves, 
who became the owners of all that part of the 
present village of Norwich lying North of its 
southern boundary, and West of South Main- 
street, to the North line of the old ‘‘Seth Gar- 
**lick property ;” Manasseh French, the first 
clergyman, who settled on what was afterwards 
known as the ‘‘ Joseph Brown farm,” a little 
South of Norwich village ; Captain John Harris, 
the purchaser of the ‘‘ old Harris farm,” on the 
East of North Main-street, and North of the 
“Judge Steere property; ” Samuel Hammond, 
owner of the farm next adjoining ‘“ the Harris 
** farm,” on the North; Hascell Ransford and 
William Ransford, who became the purchasers 
of a large farm, lying on both sides of the high- 
way, North of the ‘‘ Harris” and ‘‘ Dickinson ” 
farms ; Daniel Skinner; William Munroe, after- 
wards, for many years, Sheriff of the County, 
who was the purchaser, from the State, of the 


* Mr. Cole seems to have become, shortly after, embar- 
rassed in his pecuniary circumstances, and to have parted 
with his fram to Elder Jedediah Randall, who, on his 
death, bequeathed to Judge York, that portion now oc- 
cupied by him. Cole subsequently jemigrated to Ohio, 
where he died, several years since. 

+ “ The ‘Smiley farm’ included the once famous sul- 
“ phur-epring, which, in times past, was a fashionable 
** resort for the villagers. The waters were supposed to 
** possess valuable medicinal qualities ; but, by attempted 
* improvement, its vein was finally destroyed.”—Clark. 

+ “ He occupied it for afew years, when he sold out, 
* and removed westward.”—Clark. 

§ “ His property, East, was confiscated to the Govern- 
“ment; and he came hither to repair losses. The Major 
** always admitted his participation in the rebellion, and 
** justified it. He had also been a soldier in the Revolu- 
** tionary War, and was at Bunker’s-hill. Major Brooks 
*. built a log-house, on the West Green, in Norwich vil- 
“lage, There was not a hammer nor a nail used about 
“* the building—these articles not having then been intro- 
*“ duced. Afterwards, the Major removed to Plymouth, 
« where he suddenly died by the fall of a tree, about the 
“ year 1823-4,"—Clark, 
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‘*Garnsey farm,” extending from the ‘‘ Garlick 
‘* farm,” on the West side of South Main-street, 
in Norwich village, to the Canasewacta-creek, 
and North to the South bounds of the ‘‘ Dickin- 
**son farm” and which was, subsequently, pur- 
chased by Elisha Smith, Esq., who transferred 
it to Peter B. Garnsey, in whose- possession it 
remained until his death, and is now occupied 
by his heirs ; * Josiah Dickinson, who became the 
owner of all the land lying North of the ‘‘ old 
‘*Garnsey farm,” and West of North Main- 
street, to the northern boundary of the village; 
and Stephen Steere, who purchased, of Silas 
Cole, all the land North of the South Canase- 
wacta-bridge, on the East side oi Main-street, to 
the ‘‘ Harris farm,” on the North, and extend- 
ing, easterly, to the river, with the exception of 
the ‘‘ Jedediah Randall farm,” on the South, 
and the adjacent dwelling-house and lot of Doc- 
tor Jonathan Johnson. Benjamin Edmunds pur- 
chased, early in the present century, the lot of 
ground on the East side of South Main-street, 
North of the residence of Judge Steere, and ex- 
tending, North, as far as the North boundary of 
the lot on which the American Hotel, formerly 
known as the ‘‘ Noyes House” now stands. On 
this lot, Mr. Edmunds built the ‘‘old yellow 
‘**house,” the late residence of Judge Purdy, 
and the adjoining house, belonging to the Rider 
family. Thompson Mead, Josiah Brown, John 
Wait, Martin Taylor, Joseph Skinner, William 
Ransford, Junior, William Gibson, (the old 
butcher) Simeon and Job Spencer, John Welch, 
Lemuel Southwick, Leonard Monroe, Lobben 
Jaynes, and Richard Miller are also enumerated 
by Mr. Clark, as among the early settlers of 
the village and its immediate vicinity—all, with- 
out exception, dead, now. ‘‘ Miss Clara Brooks 
**came into the town, when a child, with her 
“‘ father, Major Brooks, and was believed [1850] 
‘*to be the oldest of the females living, who 
‘* first settled in Norwich. Miss Harriet Graves, 
‘* afterwards Mrs. Hascall Ransford, Senior, re- 
‘** moved into the town, in the year 1791.+” 

It will be perceived that the original owners 
of all the land now included within the bounds 
of the village of Norwich, at or about the com- 
mencement of the present century, were : 

* This farm extended, on the West, to the Canasawacta- 
creek, and, for some distance beyond, where the Garnsey 
Mills were subsequently erected. ‘‘ Prior to the erection 
“‘of these mills,” observes Mr. Clark, ‘the inhabitants 
“ either transported part of their grain to Tioga-point, at 
“ great expense and endless toil, or they constructed mor- 
“tars, by hollowing out, at one end, a log, from three to 
“ four feet in length, and working them by a sweep above, 
“with a pestle attached.” Such were the hardships, 
labors, and privations of the pioneer settlers of the Che- 
nango-valley, within the memory of soffie now living! 

t Clark’s History of Chenango. 
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On the East side of Main-street, and extend” | quently purchased the intervening lot, between 
ing to the Chenango-river, reckoning from South | Judge York and the ‘* American,” and erected a 


to North, Jedediah Randall, Doctor Jonathan 
Johnson, Stephen Steere, Captain John Harris, 
and Samuel Hammond. 

On the West side, extending from the Canasa- 
wacta-creek, on the South and West, Israel, 
Charles, and Matthew Graves, Colonel William 
Munroe, (‘‘the Garnsey farm”) and Josiah 
Dickinson. 

Elder Randall sold off the North part of his 
farm to Doctor Jonathan Johnson. Judge Steere 
sold ‘* the Benjamin Edmunds” and ‘‘ the Doc- 
‘*tor Joseph Brooks” lots, North of his resi 
dence; and donated to the village, the East 
Green. The Graves family sold to Seth Garlick 
and James Birdsall the lots and land afterwards 
occupied by them. Colonel Munroe sold to 
Elisha Smith,’ and Judge Smith to Peter B. Garn- 
sey; and the latter, after donating to the village 
the West Green, sold to Joseph 8. Fenton, Asa 
Norton, and Doctor Henry Mitchell, on the North, 
and to Beriah Lewis, Charles Randall, and Truman 
Enos, on the West. Mr. Dickinson sold a part 
of his farm, on the North, to Elisha Smith and 
Samuel Randall. All subsequent dispositions of 
property in the village, are believed to be trace- 
able from these roots. 

Elder Jedediah Randall devised the northern 
portion of the residue of his farm to the Hon. 
Charles York, who, until a very recent period, 
occupied tue homestead originally built by Silas 
Cole, having previously sold the southern portion 
to Thomas Prentiss, who, or whose descendants, 
still continue to occupy it. Judge York subse- 
quently sold off the lot now owned and occupied 
by Nelson B. Hale, between his own residence 
and the Prentiss farm. On the North of Doctor 
Johnson’s lot, three or four small plots, extending 
to the present Chenango-canal, were sold off, by 
him and the representatives of Judge Steere ; 
and Timothy Steere succeeded, in 1816 or 1817, 
to the occupation of the old homestead, includ- 
ing, as was subsequently ascertained, the lot on 
which Mr. Edmunds erected a dwelling-house, 
in 1819, South of and adjoining the ‘* Yellow 
‘*House” lot. This portion of the Steere prop- 
erty was afterwards sold to George L. Rider, in 
whose family it still remains. The ‘‘ Yellow 
‘* House” property, extending North to that of 
Doctor Brooks, was conveyed by Mr. Edmunds, 
in 1808, to his son-in-law, Perez Randall, who 
built a store and office on the North, and either 
built or purchased the dwelling-house adjacent 
to the Brooks property, now forming a part of 
the ‘* American Hotel,” or ‘* Noyes’ House.” 
Mr. Randall afterwards conveyed the ‘* Yellow 
** House ” and lot, including the store and office, 
to Charles York, who conveyed to the late own- 
er, Smith M. Purdy. James M. D. Carr subse- 


| 








dwelling-house and shop upon it. The house 
and lot occupying the present site of the 
‘** American Hotel,” passed, in 1815 or 16, into 
the possession of Mr. Edmunds and Perez Ran- 
dall; and, in 1819-20, into that of Thurlow 
Weed, then Editor of the Republican Agricul- 
turalist, published in the village; and was sub- 
sequently purchased, in 1825-26, by Josiah 8. 
Miller, who built the Hotel, and occupied it, 
until his death, a few years later, when it passed 
into the possession of Colonel Juhn Noyes, Jun- 
ior, by marriage with the widow. On the death 
of Colonel Noyes, 1t was transferred to its pres- 
ent proprietors, or their immediate predecessors. 

On the death of Doctor Brooks, whose large 
Hotel immediately adjvined that of the present 
‘* American,” on the North, this property passed 
into the hands of his widow, who, a few years 
afterwards, married Lot Clark ; and, from her, 
into the possession of other parties. 

The large building, on the North-east corner 
of the Public Square, on the East side of Main- 
street—at which point it assumed the designation 
of ‘* North Main-street”—and since known as 
the ‘‘ Eagle Hotel,” was originally occupied by 
Asahel Steere, and passed from his possession 
and ownership, successively, into those of Moses 
Doty, Mark Steere, and General Harry De Forest, 
during whose occupancy it was burnt down, in 
1849, and, subsequenty, re-built and occupied as 


| a Hotel. 


Adjoining the Hotel, on the North, on the site 
subsequently occupied by the store of Alfred 
Purdy and Porter Wood and the law-office of 
Abial Cook and Smith M. Purdy, and, more re- 
cently, by the store of B. Slater & Co., stood, as 
late as 1822-23, an old paint-shop, occupied by 
Jeduthun Hitchcock, North of which was the res- 
idence of a widow Adams, afterwards the dwell- 
ing-house and shop of J. K. Duryea, merchant- 
tailor, on which the present ‘‘ Duryea Block” 
was erected; and, still further North, the resi- 
dence and blacksmith-shop of Israel Hale, sub- 
sequently the residence of David E. 8. Bedford. 
On the North of this, and standing a few rods 
in rear of the highway, were the printing-office 
of the Norwich Journal, edited by John F. Hub- 
bard, and the residence of William Johnson. 
Next, on the North, was the residence of General 
Thompson Mead, afterwards occupied by his son- 
in-law, John F. Hubbard, and, more recently, 
by Charles A. Thorp. North of that, was the 
office of Doctor Henry Mitchell; and, next 
above the present site of the Methodist-church, 
the residence of William Palmer, 

Thomas Milner resided a few rods East of 
Hascall Ransford’s, on the East side of the river ; 
John Pellet, on a large farm, a mile or two South, 
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on the same side; Asa Pellet and Stephen and 
Smith Steere, on two large farms, neaily oppo- 
site each other, on East-street ; Colonel Samuel 
Randall occupied a farm at the North extremity 
of the village; Charks Randall and Truman 
Enos, side by side, at the western extremity ; and 
Consider Coomes and Thomas Prentiss, at the 
southern—all worthy men and good citizens. 
The first clergyman in Norwich was Manasseh 
French, ‘‘a practical and unaffected preacher,” 
who settled upon ‘‘the Joseph Brown farm,” 
half a mile South of the present village. Was 


it Mr. French, or old Elder Ransom, his succes- | 


sor, who was accustomed, in those primitive 
times, to repeat his discourses from the begin- 
ning, on the arrival of each tardy member of his 
congregation, as they came sauntering in, fre- 
quently rendering it necessary to go over the 
same ground, some six or eight times, in the 
course of his morning or afternoon sermon ? 
The first marriage which took place in Norwich 
was that of Miss Harriet Graves, daughter of 
Matthew Graves, to Hascall Ransford, on the 
twelfth of July, 1792. At that time, previous to 
the arrival of the Rev. Manasseh French, there 
was no clergyman or magistrate, nearer than 
Tioga-point, who could legally perform the mar- 
riage ceremony ; and, in this embarrassing situa- 
tion, it had, at first, been determined to repair, 
by canoe, to that place, some seventy miles distant, 
through a howling wilderness. Fortunately, 
however, a Commission, as Justice of the Peace, 
for Joab Enos, of Hamilton, arrived in season 
for the performance of the nuptials, without the 
necessity of so painful and dangerous a pilgrim- 
age; which was reserved only for the sturdy 
cultivators of the soil, who, prior to the erection, 
by Judge Elisha Smith, of the present ‘‘ Garnsey 
- **flouring-mill,” were compelled to carry their 
grain, by this tedious route, to Tioga-point. 
“The earliest physician,” says Mr. Clarke, 
‘¢was Jonathan Johnson, who removed here, 
“ from Connecticut, about the year 1794. Dur- 
‘« ing the vigorous portion of his life, he enjoyed 
‘*¢a lucrative, and, at the same time, most ardu- 
‘*ous practice. In the earliest years of his ride, 
‘** the country was infested with bears and wolves 
‘¢__the latter hunting in packs—and ferocious 
‘* panthers. More than once, the Doctor pur- 
** sued his lonely rides over the thickly wooded 


‘* hills, serenaded by moans, howls, and screams | 


‘* proceeding from the midnight orgies of these 
*¢ formidable occupants.” 

Doctor Johnson continued to occupy his dwell- 
ing, in Norwich, until his death, in 1838. 

The first male child born in Norwich was 
Marcus Cole, son of Silas Cole, in the old ‘‘ Elder 
** Randall house,” now owned and occupied by 
Judge York ; and the second child was Horace 
Ransford, Junior, the offspring of the marriage, 
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above referred to. The first female child—and 
the jirst native white child born in the Chenango- 
valley—was Lucy Power, daughter of Avery 
Power, the original occupant of the ‘* Randall 
‘* farm.” The site of the small, rude hut, which 
then constituted his residence, is still pointed 
out, on the present farm, in the vicinity of those 
of the old Randall homestead, now, and for 
many years, uninhabited.* 

We will now proceed to enumerate the most 
prominent citizens of the town and village, who 
were the immediate successors of the earliest 
pioneers, down to the year 1825, with brief 
sketches of their leading traits of character, oc- 
cupations, and positions. 

During the whole of this period, Doctor John- 
son, Elisha Smith, Benjamin Edmunds, Peter B. 
Garnsey, Hascall Ransford, Matthew Graves, 
Josiah Dickinson, Casper M. Rouse, and Elder 
Jedidiah Randall remained among the older res- 
idents. 

General Obadiah German became a resident, 
soon after the beginning of the century, in that 
patt of the town now known as ‘‘ North Nor- 
** wich.” He was aman of imposing presence, 
great dignity and courtesy of demeanor, supe- 
rior intellectual abilities, and commanding polit- 
ical influence. He represented the County, in 
the State Legislature, during the years 1°04, 
1805, 1807, 1808, and 1809, when he was elect- 
ed United States Senator. In 1819, he was 
again returned to the Assembly, and chosen 
Speaker. He was appointed one of the Judges 
of the County Court, in 1801; and retained 
that position, until his election as United States 
Senator. In 1814, he was appointed First, or pre- 
siding, Judge, and continued as such until 1819. 

Peter B. Garnsey was a prominent lawyer and 
politician, and represented the County, in the 
Legislature of 1800. He was a large land and 
mill-owner, a public spirited citizen, and an es- 
timable and worthy man. 

Hascall Ransford was also a member of the 
Legislature of 1814; and took a leading part in 
all town affairs. In the early portion of the 
century, he kept a public-house, at his residence, 
half a mile North of the present village, where 
town-meetings were then held, when Norwich 
included all the western towns, and part of the 
eastern and northern. At an early period, 
he married one of the daughters of Matthew 
Graves. 

Elder Randall officiated as the Pastor of the 
Baptist Society, until a few years before his 
death, and was universally respected and regard- 
ed as a pious, venerable, and good man. 

Elisha Smith, at an early period in the century, 
removed from Oneida-county to Greene; was, 
soon afterwards, promoted to a seat on the Bench 


ae Clark's History of Chenango. 
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of the County-court; and, in 1813, transferred 
his residence to Norwich, where he was long 
known as an influential and highly respected 
citizen of the village. In all matters pertaining 
to the title, value, sale, and tranfer of real 
estate, he was an acknowledged authority ; and 
possessed, in every respect, the entire confi 
dence and regard of the community. His wife 
was a Miss Wattles, of Unadilla. In latter life, 
he suffered much from a cancer, which finally 
caused his death, somewhere about 1824-5. 

Josiah Dickinson was a considerable land- 
owner, in the upper part of the village; a car- 
penter and builder by trade; and a worthy, 
reputable citizen. The contract for building the 
first Court-house was awarded to him, and suc- 
cessfully and satisfactorily executed. 

Benjamin Edmunds, who came to the village 
at an early period of the century, was a native 
of Massachusetts, and served his apprenticeship, 
as a blacksmith, with a Mr. Walker, of Worcester 
or Dudley. His wife was Eunice Parker, a sister 
of Jeremiah Parker, of that neighborhood. He 
was a soldier of the Revolution, and, up to the 
period of his death, in 1827, received a pen- 
sion from the United States. The ‘‘ old yellow 


‘*house,” erected by him, and afterwards, for 
many years, occupied as a tavern, is still remain- 
ing, one of the few surviving relics of that early 


day. Mr. Edmunds was a zealous Universalist ; 
a great reader; and a kind-hearted, benevolent, 
worthy mano. 


Casper M. Rouse was an early settler in the | 


town, and resided on a farm just below the 


southern boundary of the village, on « slight | 
elevation, North of the present Cemetery, which | 
| great energy and decision of character, and un- 


formed part of his farm, and was ceded by him 
to the village, as a burial-ground. He occupied 
a seat on the Bench of the County-court, from 
1804 to 1809; was a member of the State Senate, 
from 1810 to 1814; and, subsequently, a Judge 
of the County-court, from 1815 to 1819. 
implication in the celebrated indictment of David 
Thomas, State Treasurer, for bribery, in 1812, 
has already been adverted to. He was a man of 


pompous speech and manners, and inordinate | 


vanity, accompanied by respectable acquire- 


ments, as a legislator and magistrate, and a | 


friendly and obliging disposition. 

Joseph 8. and Loring Fenton, Charles York, 
Benjamin Chapman, John Lamb, and Asa Norton, 
were among the earliest merchants of Norwich. 
The elder Fenton subsequently removal to Mich- 
igan; of which State his son, William M. Fenton, 
became Lieutenant-governor. Loring Fenton, 
an amiable and worthy young man, died at an 
early age. Messrs. York and Chapman consti- 
tuted one of the leading mercantile firms, for 
several years; and, on the withdrawal of the 
former, Mr. Chapman continued the business, up 





| 
His 
| and was always a welcome visitor, by the bed- 
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to avery recent period. Mr. York was, for many 
years, Supervisor of the town and, subsequently, 
a Judge of the County-court. Mr. Chapman 
still survives, [1873] at an advanced age, honored 
and respected by all who know him. Messrs. 
Lamb and Norton remained only a short period. 

Anson Jones, who afterwards succeeded Gen- 
eral Samuel Houston, as President of the Texan 
Republic, was the keeper of the first Drug-store 
established in the village. He was succeeded, in 
1824-5, by Richard L. Lawrence. Richard L. 
De Zeng, at-about the same time, opened an ad- 
ditional Dry-goods-store. 

Asahel Steere, Moses Doty, Mark Steere, and 
General Harry De Forest successively occupied 
the present site of the ‘‘ Eagle-tavern ; ” William 
Palmer, Seth Garlick, Zebina C. Andrews, and 
James M. D. Carr, the *‘ Brooks’-tavern;” and 
Newman Gates, James Perkins, John Cooke, 
George B. Champlin, and B. Holcomb, the ‘‘ Ed- 
‘** munds’-tavern.” 

Doctor Johnson, in conjunction with the prac- 
tice of his profession, entered into a mercantile 
partnership with Judge Noyes, about the year 
1818 or 1819. He was a man of great intelli- 
gence, considerable scholarship, and well versed 
in his profession; somewhat eccentric and ab- 
sent-minded, in his professional and social in- 
tercourse ; but highly esteemed, by all, for his 
honesty, integrity, and moral worth. Doctor 
Henry Mitchell was his contemporary, in the 
medical ficld, during the latter portion of his 
practice, and maintained a high reputation, as a 
skillful physician. He was a member of the 
State Legislature, in 1828, and represented the 
district, in Congress, from 1833 to 1835. Of 


impeachable integrity, he possessed the entire 
confidence and regard of the community, during 
the whole of his long and active life. Doctor 
Harvey Harris, who is still living, also enjoyed 
an extensive medical practice, during this period, 


side of the sick, as well as a worthy and highly 
respected citizen. 

The principal law practitioners of this period, 
were James Birdsali, David Buttolph, Nathan 
Chamberlain, Abial Cook, Lot Clark, Simeon 8. 
Emmons, and Addison C. Griswold. 

Mr. Birdsall was prominently identified with 
the political affairs of the Clintonian, and Mr. 
Clark with those of the Republican, or ‘‘ Buck- 
‘* tail,” party. The former was a Representa- 
tive of the district, in Congress, from 1815 to 
1817; subsequently Cashier of the Bank of 
Chenango ; and, in 1827, a member of the State 
Legislature. He was a man of polished manners 
and great intellectual and financial ability; and 
exerted a commanding influence, as a politician. 
Mr. Clark represented the Congressional district, 
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from 1823 to 1825; was District Attorney, in 
1822-23; and, although wanting in the personal 
graces and scholarship of his rival, was a sound 
and successful lawyer and an able political lead- 
er. While in Congress, he was a confidential 
friend of William H. Crawford and Martin Van 
Buren, in the Presidential canvass of 1824; and, 
for many years, virtually controlled, with skill 
and ability, the politics of the County. With 
him was associated, as a partner, at this period, 
Addison C. Giiswold, a young man of fair tal- 
ents, who was succeeded, soon afterwards, by 
John Clapp, now of Binghamton. Mr. Cook was 
just then commencing his long and successful 
career as an advocate; which, bug for his invin- 
cible indolence and disinclination to devote him- 
self to the study of his profession and the mas- 
tership of its authorities, might have placed him 
at the head of the Bar. Judge Purdy, a few 
years later, became his partner; and the firm 
achieved a high degree of success. Mr. Buttolph 
was a partner of Mr. Birdsall—a sound lawyer, 
and most estimable man. Simeon 8S. Emmons 
was an eloquent orator, and achieved some dis- 


tinction, as a politician ; but, from ill health, | 


terminating in an early death, he failed to make 
any permapent impression upon the public mind. 
According to Mr. Weed’s statement, his most 
important enterprise was the introduction of the 
culture of asparagus into the town. Mr. Cham- 
berlain remained but a short time .in the place ; 
but was regarded as a good lawyer and an excel- 
lent citizen. 

John F. Hubbard and Thurlow Weed were the 
rival political Editors of the village—the form- 
er as the printer and Publisher of the Nurwich 
Journal, and the latter of the Republican Agri- 
culturalist. Both were able men, who, at a 
subsequent period, made their mark in the polit- 
ical history of the State, and identified them- 
selves with its leading interests. They were not 
on intimate terms with each other—some person- 


al animosities having grown out of a business | 


transaction, connected with the establishment of 
the Agriculturalist ; but both were highly es- 
teemed by the community; and hoth are still 
living, at an advanced age, surrounded by 
** honor, obedience, and troops of friends.” 

Mr. Hubbard came to Norwich, at about the 
year 1816, and purchased the printing establish- 
ment of John B. Johnson, Editor and Proprietor 
of the Volunteer, originally the Olive-Branch, 
published at Sherburne, in 1806, by Phinney and 
Fairchild ; and transferred, in 1813, to Norwich, 
as the Volunteer. On the accession of its new 


Editor, its tithe was changed to that of the | 
Norwich Journal; and its pablication, as a Re- | 
publican and Democratic journal, continued, with | 
great ability and success, by himself and _ his } 


partner, Ralph Johnson—who became connected 
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with the paper, in 1827—until 1844, when it 
passed into the hands of La Fayette Leal and J. 
H. Sinclair, by whom, in 1847, it was merged 
into the Ozford Republican, and its name 
changed to that of the Chenango Union. In 
1854, Harvey Hubbard, a son of the former Ed- 
itor, purchased the interest of Mr. Leal, in the 
Union, and, in 1859, that of Mr. Sinclair, and 
continued the publication, until his death, in 
1862, when it passed into the hands of his 
brother, John F. Hubbard, Junior, by whom, in 
1868, it was transferred to G. H. Manning. 

From 1828 to 1836, Mr. Hubbard held a seat 
in the State Senate, where he distinguished him- 
self as an efficient and successful advocate of the 
construction of the Chenango-canal and other 
internal improvements; and, subsequently, he 
enjoyed the gratification of seeing his only sur- 
viving son, J. F. Hubbard, Junior, filling the 
same high position, for two successive senatorial 
terms, from 1868 to 1872. He possessed fine 
literary talents ; was a strong and nervous polit- 
ical writer; and his social qualities were univer- 
sally acknowledged. His wife was a daughter 
of General Thompson Mead ; and, after the ter- 
mination of his senatorial career and abandon- 
ment of his journal, he retired to the quiet and 
undisturbed repose of a cheerfnl and happy 
home. 

Mr. Weed was born in Cairo, Greene-county, 
on the fifteenth of November, 1797, and, in 
1808, removed, with his parents, to that part of 
the town of Cincinnatus, in Cortland-county, 
now known as Marion. Previous to his removal, 
he had served two Summers as a cook and cabin- 
boy, on the Hudson ; had enjoyed but one quar- 
ter’s schooling; and was employed, during the 
Winter of 1807, in the printing-office of Macky 
Croswell, in Catskill. During his first Winter, 
in Cincinnatus, he was employed in an ashery, 
occasionally attending school, during the day- 
time. Afterwards, however, in 1811, he obtain- 
ed another quarter's schooling, in Onondaga- 
hollow, paying for his board and schooling by 
work in the family of Mr. Jasper Hopper; and 
was, subsequently, employed in the printiny- 
ofiice of the Lyna, at that place. In 1812, he 
was employed as a printer in the office of the 
Columbian Gazette, in Utica, edited by Thomas 
Walker; in 1813, in that of the Herkimer Amer- 
ican, by William L. Stone, afterwards of the 
Commercial Advertiser, New York. In the 
Winter of that year, he volunteered, as a private, 
in Captain Ashbel Seward’s Cumpuany, then sta- 
tioned at Adams, Jefferson-county, and served 
for six months; afterwards, for another term 
of three months, at Brownville, in Lieutenant 
Ellis’s Company of Artillery, attached to the 
Regiment commanded by Colonel Arunah Met- 
calf, of Cooperstown; and, again, for two 
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months, at Sackett’s-harbor, as Quarter-master- 
sergeant, in the Regiment of Colonel Myers, of 
Herkimer. From 1814 to 1818, he was employ- 
ed, as a printer, at different periods, at Auburn, 
Spring-mills, Sangersfield, Cazenovia, Coopers- 
town, Utica, Herkimer, Albany, and New York. 
In the Winter of 1818-19, he removed to Nor- 
wich, where he remained, as Editor of the Ag- 
riculturalist, until 1821, when he established or 
purchased the Onondaga County Republican, at 
Manlius. The next year, he removed to the 

resent city of Rochester—then only a flourish- 
ing village of the “‘ Great West ”—where, after 
serving for two years in the office of the Roch- 
ester Telegraph, edited by Everard Peck, he pur- 
chased the establishmeat, in 1824. In 1827, 
discontinuing the Telegraph and uniting his 
political fortunes with the Anti-masonic party, 
he established the Anti-masonic Enquirer, and, 
in 1830, the Albany Hvening Journal, which 
speedily became the organ of the Anti-masonic 
and, subsequently, of the Whig and Republican 
party, and which he conducted until the Winter 
of 1855. 

In April, 1818, he married Miss Catharine 
Ostrander, of Cooperstown, who died at Albany, 
several years since, leaving two daughters. His 
son died a few years previous to his mother. 

In 1824 and, subsequently, in 1829, Mr. Weed 
was elected to the Assembly, from Monroe-coun- 
ty. In 1843, he visited England, Scotland, Ire- 
Jand, Wales, France, and Belgium; and, in 
1852, Switzerland, Germany, Saxony, Austria, 
Sardinia, and Italy. Since 1856, he has resided 
in the city of New York, where he has occasion- 
ally contributed to the columns of the New York 
Times, Commercial Advertiser, and other peri- 
odicals. 

In the Summer of 1872, he re-visited Norwich, 
where he was called upon by his old adversary 
and rival, Mr. Hubbard, and by several of his 
surviving acquaintances and friends of fifty years 
ago. His present residence is near the corner 
ot Twelfth-street and Fifth-avenue, where, in 
the society of his eldest daughter, he is enjoying 
the calm evening of a long and well-spent life, 
in familiar intercourse with his friends ; in occa- 
sional excursions; and in the preparation of an 
Autobiography, which promises to be of great 
interest and value. 

David G. Bright, who, in 1815, succeeded Uri 
Tracy, as County-clerk, was remarkable chiefly 
for his immense corpulency ; his success in busi- 
ness, as a hatter, and, subsequently, as a mer- 
chant, in partnership with Joseph S. Fenton; 
and his social qualities and genial nature. His 
son, Michael Graham Bright, occupied the posi- 
tion of Deputy-clerk, under his father, and was 
specially noted for scholarship, ability, and great 
future promise. Soon after the expiration of his 
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Official term, Mr. Bright removed, with his fam- 
ily, to the present State of Indiana, where ‘his 
younger son, Jesse D. Bright, achieved a high 


| reputation as a successful business-man and law- 


yer; and was, subsequently, elected, for several 
successive terms, as United States Senator from 
that State. 

Truman Enos and Charles Randall, at an early 
period in the century, established a tannery and 
leather manufactory, near the Canesewacta-creek, 
on West-street. For many years, they occupied 
residences adjacent to their works and to each 
others ; and, there, Mr. Enos remained, until his 
death, in 1870, at the advanced age of ninety- 
two. His partner, however, having dissolved the 
business connection between them, retired toa 
farm, two miles below the village, on the East- 
bank of the Chenango, nearly opposite the ‘* old 
** Randall farm,” where he remained until the 
advance of years and growing infirmities induced 
him to return to the village, where he continued 
to reside until his death, in the Spring of 1872, 
in the ninety-third year of his age. For more 
than fifty years preceding his death, he was an 
active and exemplary member and officer of the 
Baptist-chureh, as was his early friend and part- 
ner, Mr. Enos, of the Presbyterian. Both were 
among the earliest pioneers of the County: the 
former having effected a settlement, as herein 
before stated, with bis father, in the present town 
of Phaisalia, as early as 1797. 

Perez Randall, also, came with his father and 
brothers to Chenango, in 1797, and removed 
with them, a few years later, at the opening 
of the ceutury, to the ‘‘old farm,” on the 
West bank of the river. Ue received his early 
education at the Academy, in Clinton, Oneida- 
county, supporting himself and defraying his 
expenses by teaching, during the Winter; and, 
on his return to Norwich, married a daughter of 
Benjamin Edmunds and opened a store in the 
Vicinity. His business relations having been 
disastrously affected by the monetary revulsions 
consequent upon the termination of the War 
with England, he withdrew from mercantiie 
life; and, having been appointed Post-master, 
at Norwich, was, in 1817, elected member of 
Assembly for the County, in conjunction with 
Tilly Lynde, of Sherburne, and Simon G. 
Throop, of Oxford. In 1819, he was appointed 
County-clerk, which office he continued to fill, 
with brief intervals, till the period of his death, 
in 1889. As a public officer, he possessed the 
entire confidence and regard of his constituents; 
and, as a man and a citizen, he was universally 
respected and beloved. 

Colonel John, Randall, Junior, and Samuel 
Randall, elder and younger sons of John Ran- 
dall, and brothers of Char'es and Perez, were 
also residents of the village, from an early 
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period in the century; both enterprising and 
reputable farmers, worthy men, and good citi- 
zens. Their father, about the year 1816, retired 
from his farm and took up his residence in the 
village, with his son Perez, on the present site of 
oe American Hotel, where be soon afterwards 
died. 

Samuel Pike, for a long time Deputy Sheriff 
and Jailer, occupied reoms in the Court-house. 
He was a brother of Colonel Jarvis K. Pike; and 
was a most efficient officer aud excellent man. 

Bela Farr was chiefly conspicuous for his 
genial social qualities, literary culture, and in- 
ventive faculties, as a mechanist. Like Socrates 
among the Athenians, he was wont to spend the 
principal part of his time in literary, ethicul, 
und political discussions with his fellow-citizens, 
in the various places of public concourse ; and 
was always listened to with great respect and 
deference, except by those who had, perhaps, 
for weeks and months, been patiently waiting 
the completion of some half-finished work of 
gold or silver jewelry. The successive appear- 
ance of the earlier of the Waverly Novels, which 


were anxiously looked forward to by all the| 


devourers of the new and brilliant romances, 
affurded an inexhaustible theme for his critical 
lucubrations. 

Noah Hubbard, an elder brother of the Edi- 
tor, was, also, wiih all his faults, a most accom- 


plished devotee of ancient and modern literature, 
us well asa gifted poetical writer, and a vigor- 
vus prose contributor to the Journal. 

Judge John Noyes went on the Bench of the 
Court of Common Pleas, in 1815, and remained 


until 1822. He represented the County, in the 
Legislatures of 1810 and 1814, and succeeded 
Judge Rouse, in the State Senate, from 1816 to 
1820. Without possessing more than an average 
share of ability, he uniformly sustained the char- 
acter of a just man and a good citizen. 

General Thompson Mead, who was an early 
resident of the town, took a prominent part, as 
has already been seen, in the War of 1812; repre- 


sented the County, in the Legislature of 1811 and | 


the Second Session of 18!4; and was appointed 
and elected Sheriff, from 1821 to 1825. 

Judge York was promoted to the Bench of the 
County Court, in 1831. 

Edmund G. Per Lee was a member of the 
State Legislature, in 1820 and 1832; and, with 
lis brother, Abraham Per Lee, resided in North 
Norwich. Both were highly intelligent, estima- 
ble, and respected citizens, and exerted great in- 
fluence on the politics of the County. 

Colonel Jarvis K. Pike, of the same neighbor- 
hood, also enjoyed a deservedly high reputation. 
He was a meniber of the Legislature, in 1830 
and 1881; and, in the Fall vf the latter year, 
was elected County-clerk. 
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The Rev. Edward Andrews succeeded Lyman 
8. Rexford in the pulpit of the Presbyterian- 
church, in 1820 or 1821, and was one of the 
most popular clergymen of that period. He 
was a graduate of Harvard University; a thor- 
ough scholar; and an amiable, excellent, and 
altogether genial man. He subsequently became 
Principal of Oxford Academy and Rector of 
St. Andrew's church, in New Berlin, and of an 
Episcopal-church, in Binghamton. 

In the pulpit of the Baptist-church, at this 
time, Elders Allerton and Spaulding were, suc- 
cessively, associated with Elder Randall. Elder 
Spaulding was succeeded by Elder Jabez 8. 
Swan, who officiated in the church, for several 
yeais. He was, in all respects, a very remarka- 
ble man. Gifted with a voice of thunder; for- 
cible and energetic, in delivery ; enthusiastically 
devoted to his profession and to the cause of 
Christianity, in accordance with the peculiar 
views of his sect; and uncompromising in his 
hostility to every form of vice, impiety, and ir- 
religion, he exerted a powerful influence, for 
good, not only within the limits of his own con- 
gregation, but over the community at large. His 


| incessant labors, combined with the enthusiasm 


of his temperament, prostrated, for a season, 


| ° ° ° 
his intellect; and it was found necessary, by 


his friends, to seclude him, temporarily, in an 
Asylum, and to separate him from the field of 
labor in which he had so long and faithfully 
toiled. After his recovery, he resumed his cler- 
ical profession, in Albany and elsewhere, dis- 
tinguishing himself as an effective exhorter and 
preacher, in religious revivals and protracted 
meetings, throughout the State. So late as the 
Winter of 1872, he was thus engaged in his old 
ebhurch, in Norwich. 

The Universalists, headed by the venerable 
Samuel Hull, Colonel William Munroe, Benja- 
miv Edmunds, and Uriah Avery, held periodical 
meetings, for many years, in the Court-house, 
where Hosea Ballon, of Boston, Stephen R. 
Smith and Mr. Underwood, of Oneida, Nathan- 
iel Stacey, and Messrs. Jones and Flagler, a!ter- 


| nately ofticiatid. with great power and ability— 


the two first-named clergymen being especially 
distinguished for their eloquence, learning, aud 
zeal. 

Stephen Hopkins became a resident of the 
village, in 1818 or 1819, and, for several years, 
had charge, in conjunction with his sister, Sylvia, 
and Miss Fluvia Arnold, of the Public, or Dis- 
trict, School, taught in the old Academy-build- 
ing, then standing on the East side of North 
Main-street, on a site now occupied by Mitchell- 
street. Mr. Hopkins was a highly successful and 
well-qualified teacher; thoroughly versed in the 
duties of his profession; and enjoying the re- 
spect and esteem of the community. 
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Among those who succeeded, or were, in part, 
contemporary with these early pioneers, were 
Peter B. Garnsey, Junior, George Field, Joseph 
K. Duryea, James M. D. Carr, Joseph H. Moore, 
Obadiah G. Rundell, George L. Rider, Squire 
Smith, Burr B. Andrews, Elias P. Pellet, Will- 
iam B. Pellet, Walter M. Conkey, Cyrus Strong, 
William Snow, Benjamin T. Cooke, James Ker- 
shaw, Nelson B. Hale, David Brown, Frederick 
Byington, Ansel Berry, Levi Ray, Junior, Jona- 
than Wells, Hascall Ransford, Junior, William 
J. Sheldon, Ralph Johnson, Cyrus Wheeler, 
Sheldon Tomlinson, Nelson C. Chapman, Elisha 
B. Smith, George M. Smith, William Lewis, Doc- 
tors James Thompson, Henry Bellows, and Charles 
H. Mitchell, Thomas and Amos Lewis, Nathan 


D. Stanton, Abner W. Warner, George W. Her- | 


rick, and others, more or less identified with the 


interests of the village and town, from 1825 to | 


1850, and many of them long subsequently. 


cal or literary distinction, or other circumstances, 
do not seem specially to require it. 


Peter B. Garnsey, Junior, or Guernsey—as | 


the name was subsequently spelt—was a young 
man of very amiable character, excellent schol 
arship, a highly cultured mind, and very prom- 
ising prospects of future usefulness and dis- 
tinction, These prospects were, however, fatally 


blasted by the ravages of consumption; «nd, | 


after having frutlessly resorted to a foreign 
voyage, in the vain effort to check the progress 
of his relentless disease, he went down to an 
carly grave, regretted by the entire community 
of which he was an ornament. A few years 
previous to his death, he had married a Miss 
Bellinger of Catskill—a very superior woman, 


who afterwards became the wife of Doctor Henry | 


Mitchell. William G. Guernsey, the only other 
son, Gied recently at the age of sixty-four. 


Harvey Hubbard, the eldest son of John F. | 


Habbard, Senior, whose death prematurely oc 
curred in 1862, was a young man of singular 


talents and genius, and unexceptionable personal | 


character. As a poet, he was distinguished for 
force, beauty, and brilliant imagination; an 
intense love and appreciation of nature, in all 
her aspects; and a pure and lofty Christian 
morality. A few years previous to his death, he 
was elected a Judge of the County Court. His 
brother, John F. Hubbard, Junior, succeeded 
him, as Editor of the Chenango Union, and was 
twice honored with a seat in the State Senate, 
where he distinguished himself as a leading and 
prominent politiclan. 

Hiram C. Clark, eldest son of Lot Clark, was 
distinguished, both as a sound lawyer, an accu- 
rate local historian, and an esteemed and respect- 
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ed citizen. His younger brother, Lot Curran 
Clark, removed to Richmond-county, at an early 
period, where le achieved signal success, for 


| many years, as the public prosecuting Attorney 


of that County. 

Among the members of the Bar who came 
into the village, as residents, during the ten years, 
from 1825 to 1835, may be enumerated John 
Clapp, Smith M. Purdy, Charles A. Thorp, Ben- 
jamin F, Rexford, Philander B. Prindle, George 
M. Smith, and Samuel B. Garvin. 

Mr. Clapp succeeded Lot Clark as Distfict- 
attorney, and became a member of the firm of 
Clark & Clapp. He was an excellent and well- 
read lawyer; ond possessed a highly cultivated 
literary taste, genial social qualities, and a kind- 
ly heart, Educated ‘‘ at the feet of Gamaliel,” 
by his brother, James Clapp—the patriarch and 
highest ornament of the Chenango Bar—he was 


| thoroughly versed in his profession; and in his 
Many of them have already been referred to; | 
and brief and cursory glances only can be given | 
to others, whom professional avocations, politi- | 


turn educated such men as Daniel 8. Dickinson, 
the late Governor Metcalf of New Hampshire, 
Judge Garvin of New York, and others of lesser 
note but equal professional scholarship. As an 
eloquent advocate and orator, he was unrivalled 
in his theatre of action; and is now reaping the 
well-earned rewards of an upright, useful, and 


| honored life, in a dignified retirement, at Bing- 


hamton, surrounded by all those domestic and 
social enjoyments which he can so well appre- 
ciate. 

Judge Purdy, as has already been said, formed 
a co-partnership with Abial Cook, and was pro- 
moted to the head of the Common Pleas Bench, 
in 1835, and elected to Congress, in 1843. Asa 
lawyer and Judge, he ranked high in the profes- 
sion ; and, as a citizen, he possessed the entire 
confidence and regard of the community. 

Mr. Thorp had already gained an excellent 
legal reputation, as a member of the firm of 
Tracy & Thorp, in Oxford; and in his new ca- 
pacity, as a partner of David Buttolph, Esq., 
he secured an extensive practice and the general 
esteem and respect of his fellow citizens. 

Mr. Rexford, at the commencement of his 
practice, laid the foundation of future prosperi- 
ty and success, as Attorney for the Bank of 
Chenango, upon which he subsequently built 
up an ample business, and became, with all his 
eccentricities and originality, a general favorite 
and an influential citizen. His death occurred 
in the Autumn of 1872. 

Mr. Prindle evinced an early disinclination tc 
the routine of the profession, and seldom ap- 
peared in Court ; but was deservedly popular, in 
all social, literary, and political societies ; and, 
for several years, between 1840 and 1850, he oc- 
cupied the position of Clerk of the Assembly. 

Mr. Garvin, in 1835, was a member of the 
firm of Randall & Garvin ; subsequently removed 
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to Utica, where he was appointed United States 
District-attorney; and, thence, to New York, 
where he was elected a Judge of the Superior 
Court and District-attorney. He was a man of 
fine personal appearance and superior abilities, 
with great tact and political shrewdness, accom- 
panied with an invincible disinclination to the 
irksome labor of his profession. As a prosecut- 
ing Attorney and Judge, however, both in Utica 
and New York, he cistinguished himself, and 
secured an enduring reputation. 

r. Smith succeeded Mr. Clapp, as District- 
attorney, in 1841; and was regarded as a suc- 
cessful practitioner. 

At a later period, E. H. Prindle, Horace G. 
Prindie, Isaac 8. Newton, Lewis Kingsley, David 
L, Follett, D. H. Knapp, George W. Ray, George 
M. Tillson, H. M. Tefft, Robert A. Dunning, 
Elmore Sharpe, Charles Shumway, R. A. Stan- 
ton, Albert F. Gladding, Edward B. Thomas, 
George W. Marvin, and several others whose 
names cannot now be recalled to mind, were en- 
rolied in the list of Attorneys and Counsellors : 
distinguished, alike, for professional ability and 
moral and social worth. Mr. Kingsley was 


transferred, in 1871, to a high and honorable 
position, in the Naval office, at New York, where, 
eatly in the succeeding year, he was prematurely 
cut off by death. 

Doctors James Thompson, Charles H. Mitchell, 


and Henry Bellows succeeded Doctors Johnson 
and Mitchell, in the medical field. 

Ralph Johnson became co-proprietor of the 
Journal, with Mr. Hubbard; the Agricultural- 
ist, after the departure of Mr. Weed, dragged 
out a feeble existence, for a few years, under the 
charge of Samuel Curtis, Junior ; and the Peo- 
ple’s Advocate wus established, in 1824, by J. G. 
C. Brainard and William G. Hyer—the latter a 
young man of fine literary culture, and marked 
editorial capacity. This journal was succeeded, 
in 1829, by the Anti-masonic Telegraph, of 
which Elias P. Pellet became the Editor and, in 
company with Benjamin T. Cooke, Proprietor. 
Mr. Pellet was a young man of superior intel- 
lectual ability, industry, vigor, and perseverance ; 
a self-made man, thoroughly conversant with the 
political affairs of the State and Union; and 
with the highest promise of future political in- 
fluence and success; but, soon after 1840, he 
was prematurely cut off by an incurable malady ; 
and the Telegraph—now known as the Chenan- 
go Telegraph—passed into the hands of others, 
as did the Journal, at about the same period, 
on the retirement of Messrs. Hubbard and John- 
son. 

Nelson B. Hale was born in Norwich, in 1805 ; 
his father and mother baving removed, in that 
year, fiom Connecticut, to a small farm in the 
North-east quarter of the town, dbout one mile 
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West of the South end of what is known as-the 
** Chenango Lake,” or Mathewson Pond, in the 
town of New Berlin. The family—consisting of 
his father, Israel Hale, his mother, two elder 
sisters, and himself—participated, for several 
years, in all the dangers, sufferings, and vicissi- 
tudes of pioneer life, in a sparsely settled wil- 
derness, until, about the year 1809, when they 
removed to the village of Norwich, where the 
younger” Mr. Hale still resides, at the age of 
seventy years. His father followed the business 
of blacksmithing, until his death, sending his 
son, after affording him all the advartages of an 
excellent common school education, under the 
tuition of Stephen Hopkins, to a select academ- 
ical school, under the charge of the Rev. 
Edward Andrews, and, subsequently, in 1823, 
to Oxford Academy, during the Principelship 
of David Prentice. A few years subsequently, 
he embarked in the mercantile business—retir- 
ing, after a successful and prosperous career, to 
a rural residence and an agricultural and horti- 
cultural nursery, in the southern part of the 
village. During the angry and embittered 
controversy, growing out of the enactment of 
the Free School Law, in 1849-50, Mr. Hale 
stood almost alone, in his neighborhood, in ad- 
voeacy of the law; and, among his fellow- 
citizens, no man has enjoyed a more general or 
deserved share of respect and esteem, during his 
whole life, ‘han himself. 

William M. Fenton, eldest son of Joseph 8. 
Fenton, preceded Mr. Hale and myself, one year, 
both in the Norwich and Oxford Academical 
schools; entered Hamilton-college, in 1822; 
and graduated in 1826. On his retnrn to Nor- 
wich, in the latter ygar, he became involved in 
an attachment to a young lady—Miss Adelaide 
Birdsall, daughter of James Birdsall, Esqr.— 
disapproved of, by his f-ther, between whom and 
Mr. Birdsall unfriendly relations had, for some 
time, existed; and, in despair of obtaining the 
hand of his betrothed, without a sacrifice of his 
paternal prospects, he suddenly disappeared from 
home; entered, as a common sailor, on board a 
vessel sailing for Europe; and remained abroad, 
for several years. On bis return, he found him- 
self freed from all opposition to the consumma- 
tion of his wishes; married Miss Birdsall; and 
removed, with the families of buth his father 
and Mr. Birdsall, to Michigan, where he was, 
soon afterwards, elected Lieutenant- governor and 
President of the Senate of that State. There, 
in addition to the high political honors thus con- 
ferred upon him, he succeeded in accumulating 
a competent fortune, which he continued to 
enjoy, until his death, a few Years since, respect- 
ed and esteemed by all who knew him. 

Ansel Berry came to Norwich, at about the 
year 1826. He was by trade a hatter; an active 
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and zealous politician; a pious and sincere 
Christian; and, in all respects, an exemplary 
member of society. His son, B. Gage Berry, 
one of the present Editors and Proprietors of the 
Chenango Telegraph, has achieved an enviable 
reputation in his profession, and is a worthy 
follower in the footsteps of his father. 

Thomas and Amos Lewis, sons of the venera- 
ble Beriah Lewis, one of the earliest settlers in 
the town, Nathan D. Stanton, Levi Ray (father 
and son) Frederick Byington, Henry Snow, A. 
W. Warner, Joseph K. Duryea, David Griffing, 
Burr B. Andrews, James M. D. Carr, and George 
W. Herrick, were mechanists, carpenters, cabi- 
net and carriage makers, or actively engaged 
in other industrial departments, sustaining, one 
and all, unblemished characters, and laying the 
foundations of the future prosperity of the vil- 
lage. Thomas Milner, General Henry De Forest, 
George L. Rider, and Josiah 8. Miller fulfilled, 
reputably and worthily, for many years, the 
functions of hotel-keepers, while actively and 
zealously engaged in the promotion of the vari- 
ous social, political, moral, and religious inter- 
ests of the community. 


[To BE ConTINUED. ] 


V.— FLOTSAM. 


[These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, “ as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to se- 
cure for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
tions.—Ep. His. Maa.) 


BROEK-KLEIN, THE GARDEN-TOWN OF 
HOoLuLanpD. 


One of the most noted places in Holland is 


Broek, a suburb of Amsterdam. Its history is 


uneventful ; it was never besieged nor burned in | 


the historic Wars of the Dutch; but it has won 
the name of being the nearest possible approach 
to a Dutchman’s idea of the Garden of Eden ; 
and it is the darling hope of every Amsterdam 
youth to own a house in Broek, to which is 
given the pet name of “ Broek-klein”—dear 
little Broek. 

This Dutch paradise is situated in the edge 
of the marshes, about three miles from Amster- 
dam, and has a population of nearly seven 
thousand people, many of whom are merchants, 
landed proprietors, under-writers, stockbrokers, 
or tradesmen, who have amassed fortunes and 
retired from business, with a scattering of army 
and naval heroes on the retired list. Some of 
them have taken up with the manufacture of 
exquisite cream cheeses and sweet butter, fully 
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equal to our best Jersey-cow butter, in which 
they take an honest pride; others have devoted 
their energies to landscape-gardening and to 
horticulture; their orchards are famous for the 
variety and excellent quality uf apples, pears, 
apricots, and gooseberries; while their hot- 
houses are filled in Winter with the most lus- 
cious grapes, and are redolent with the perfume 
of the rarest and most brilliant exotics. 

The exquisitely kept gardens and lawns, for 
which Broek-klein is so famous, belong mostly 
to those who have moved into the town, from 
the neighboring city, within the last twenty-five 
years. There are, however, several families 
who have inhabited the place from time imme- 
morial, and from their paternal acres have sup- 
plied the neighboring city with vegetables; 
but, at present, the profits of market-gardening 
are not sufficient to pay interest and land-taxes, 

It has been the established custom of the 
good people of Broek-klein to exclude all kinds 
of nuisances, especially slaughter-houses and 
factories, so that no inconsiderable part of the 
town is owned under restrictions forbidding 
stables even. As a natural consequence, there 
are but two classes of people in town—the rich 
and the poor—with a few of the middle class, 
who supply them with meat and groceries, shoe 
their horses, and mend their carriages. 

But, as the land belongs largely to the 
wealthy class and is under high cultivation and 
care, and the streets are under constant repair, 
the number of day-laborers is unusually large, 
several hundred of whom are employed by the 
Syndicate or town authorities, and as many 
more by private parties. 

The poorer class is quite distinct in habits 
and manners, and even in speech, as they come 
mostly from the remote Province of Over-Yssel. 
They live apart, by themselves, in the lower part 
of the town, called “ Maarssen,” which, owing 
to the peculiarities of the inhabitants, does not 
share in the high reputation Broek-klein itself 
enjoys, for order and cleanliness, All the trink- 
saule (grog shops) of Broek are to be found in 
the “ Maarssen ” district ; and they are too num- 
erous and well patronized, by the Over-Yssel- 
men, for their own good. 

The road from Amsterdam to Broek-klein 
leads over a broad dike, across the marshes, and 
like our “ mill-dam,” is a favorite drive of the 
citizens of both places. Broek-klein derives 
its name from a sluggish, muddy brook which 
separates its territory from that of the neigh- 
boring city. A stranger will be disappointed 
upon entering Broek-klein, because he first 
reaches the “ Maarssen” district, reeking with 
the stench of sewers and pig-pens and the 
refuse of the gas-house; but if he will press 
on, he will be amply rewarded by the sight of 
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sumptuous public-buildings and elegant resi- 
dences, 

The most imposing public-building in Broek- 
klein, is the new stadhuis or town-hall. It is 
of native stone, one hundred feet high, in the 
secular gothic style, recently built, at the cost 
of half a million of florins. It is one hundred 
and forty-six feet long by ninety feet wide. 
The upper or grand hall is over fifty feet high, 
and about seventy feet wide by one hundred 
long. Though built for the citizens to meet 
and discuss — measures, this large hall is 
rarely used for that purpose; but the citizens 
are allowed to use a smaller hall, underneath it. 
It, however, is used on great occasions and for 
banquets after an election. Exactly for what 
purpose this great upper hall was built does 
not clearly appear. Some of the citizens seem 
to think that it was built for public balls, for 
which it seems admirably suited, with its retir- 
ing and dressing-rooms; while others say it 
was for private theatrica's as well as public 
spe king. But the general impression seems to 


be that it will stand, forever,a monument of the | 
wealth and pride ot this select community and | 
of the taste and broxd views of the Building | 
Committee, as it is the finest edifice of the kind | 


in all Holland. 

Adjacent is the “ Bibliothek” or public lib- 
rary, containing some fifteen thousand volumes, 
This is managed by a Select Committee. 


the “ Maarssen” to take charge of public in- 
struction or of the library. A place on these 
two Committees is rather ornamental and high- 
ly esteemed. The library building is low, with 
a flat roof and tall portico, and has the appear- 
ance of having been “ telescoped,” in some way 
by the weight of snow on its roof. The con- 
trust between the Jow library and the lofty 
town-hall is quite striking. The other public 
buildings of the town are not especially note- 
worthy for architectural pretensions or elegance, 
though they are quite numerous. 


The form of government of Broek klein is a | 


modification of our good old New England 
town system. The Syndics (town officers) are 
elected, annually; they comprise the Recorder 
and five Burgomeisters, who meet once a week 
to transact such business as may come before 
them. These, with the Town Notary, form the 
Syndicate, which seems possessed of almost ab- 
solute power. The Town Notary, though nom- 
inally appointed by the Burgomeisters, seems 
to be their factotum. It will be readily seen 
that this office—happily unknown in our New 
England towns—is liable to great abuse; as it 
is eusy to carry any measure, whether right or 
wrong, by first obtaining the favor of the Notary. 
His office is said to be not only lucrative in 
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many respects, but is thought to have quite de- 
moralized the Dutch system of local self-gov- 
ernment. It is also said to be an innovation 
which has lately grown up, in several of the 
local governments of Holland; and its effect 
has been so perniciously marked, in Broek- 
klein, that its citizens are beginning to give up 
the pet name of Brock-klein (dear little Broek) 
in disgust; and many are thinking seriously of 
moving to Amsterdam, in consequence of it. 
Many even attribute the recent great increase 
of town-expenses to this unfortunate innova- 
tion, though, probably, there are other exciting 
causes; but this much is certain, that the an- 
nual expenses have increased very rapidly, 
until now they are fourfold what they were 
four years ago; and the taxes are about the 
same as in Amsterdam; while, in that time, a 
large funded debt, in addition, has been rolled 
up. This causes alarm among the peaceful 
citizens who have to pay the bills, especially as 
new and expensive projects of public improve- 
ment—costing more than a million florins—are 
being pressed on the town, by the Notary, which 
cannot, tiiey fear, be checked, except by over- 
throwing the system. . 

It is to be regretted that this beautiful town, 
famous, not only in Holland but throughout 
the world, as a veritable Garden of Eden, has 


| fallen into the hands of those whose folly may 
It is | 
contrary to custom to allow the inhabitants of | 


not only kill the goose that lays golden eggs, 
by forcing Broek-klein to seek the protection 
of Amsterdam, and in return to become its 
garden-ward, but will deprive the world of so 
well-known an example of a pure and simple 
democratic form of lucal government. 

— Boston Advertiser. Brorx-K Ein. 


Tue CONTRACT witH LAFAYETTE. 


In overhauling the old documents, in the 
Treasury Department, recently, the following 
Agreement, made between our Government and 
the Marquis de Lafayette, was brought to light. 
It is interesting in itself, and as showing how 


| great undertakings required short contracts, only, 
| in our early history : 


AGREEMENT OF MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE, 


‘The desire evinced by the Marquis de Lafay- 
‘“‘ette of serving in the armies of the United 
‘*States of North America, and the interest 
‘which he takes in the justice of their cause, 
‘*and wishing for an opportunity of distinguish- 
“ing himself in war, and of rendering himself 
‘‘ useful, to the extent of his ability ; but not 
**concealing from himself, that he may be un- 
‘‘able to obtain the consent of his family to 
‘** his serving in foreign countries, or to cross 
‘*the ocean, unless he shall go there in quality 
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a of a General Officer, I believe I cannot better 
,, Serve my country, and act in accordance with 

my power to grant Commissions, than in con- 
** ferring on him, in the name of the Most Hon- 
** orable Congress, the rank of Major General, 
“* for which, I pray, the States will confirm, rati- 
“* fy, and promptly bestow a Commission, for him 
a to assume and hold the rank, from this date, 

which belongs to a General Officer of the same 
“ grade, 

‘+ His high birth, his connections, the honorable 
*« titles which his family enjoy at this Court, his 
‘‘very considerable wealth in this Kingdom, 
‘* his personal merits, his renown, his disinterest- 
‘ ness, and, above all, his zeal for the liberty of 
‘* our Provinces, have alone induced me to prom- 
‘“Cise him the above rank of Major-General, in 
‘the name of the United States. 

‘In testimony of which I have signed these 
‘* presents. 

‘* Done at Paris, 7th December, 1775. 

‘*Sinas DEANE.” 


‘Under the above conditions, I offer my ser- 
‘‘vices, and promise to take my departure, at 
‘‘ this time and in the manner which shall appear 
‘¢ mc >t suitable to Mr. Deane, to serve the United 
‘* States, with all the zeal in my power, without 
‘‘any pay or special allowances, reserving to 


‘*myself only the liberty of returning to Europe 
‘¢when my family or my King shall recall me. 
‘* Done at Paris, 7th December, 1776. 
‘*Le Marquis De LAFAYETTE.” 
— Washington Star. 


Boston Common.—It having been announced 
that the Paddock heirs are about to commence 
suit at law for the possession of Boston Common, 
on the plea that certain conditions of the bequest 
have been broken, the Boston Transcript gives 
the following history of the manner in which 
Boston became possessed of this piece of real 
estate : 

‘‘This tract comprises the larger part of the 
‘land purchased, in 1634, of William Black- 
‘stone. It was laid out for public uses; and 
‘“*has, ever since, been devoted to that purpose. 

‘The Common takes its name from the fact 
‘* that it was land common to all the inhabitants 
“of Boston. It is a reservation out of the 
‘original Grant to the first settlers; and has 
“always been held by the Government, for the 
‘common benefit of the people. 

‘* By the town-records of Boston, it appears 
“that the following vote was passed, on the 
*‘ thirtieth of March, 1640. ‘ Ordered, That no 
‘**more land be granted in the town out of the 
‘* open ground, or common field, which is left 
“** between Sentry Hill and Mr, Colburn’s end, 





‘¢ ‘except 3 or 4 lots to make up the street from 
‘¢*bro. Robt. Walker’s to the Round Marsh.’ 
‘*That vote, two centuries and a third ago, 
‘¢was the origin of Boston Common. Sentry- 
‘* Hill was Beacon-Hill, Mr. Colburn’s end’ 
‘*is Boylston-street. In addition to the Deed of 
‘*release from Blackstone, the town also took a 
‘¢ Deed from the Indian Sachem, Charles Josias, 
‘¢‘son and heir of Josias Wam Patuck, late 
‘*Sachem of the Indians inhabiting Massachu- 
‘*setts, and grandson of Chickabat, the former 
‘*Sachem. This Indian merely confirmed Grants 
‘* made by his ancestors, of the land known as 
‘‘Boston. For two hundred and thirty-three 
‘¢vears, the Common has been public property, 
‘* not identified with any family name nor devot- 
‘*ed to the special use of any particular class of 
‘¢the people, civic or military.” —Maine Farmer. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’s LOVE. 
The following letters will be read with interest: 


RICHLAND, STAFFORD Co., Va., 
September 17, 1873. 


To THe EpIror oF THE ALEXANDRIA GAZETTE : 


My Dear Sm :—At the request of many per- 
sons, I send you, and thus permit the publication 
of, the enclosed letter. 

It is, as you see, from General Washington, 
written over one hundred and twenty years ago, 
and is addressed to ‘‘ Wm. Fauntleroy, Sr., in 
‘* Richmond,” the brother of ‘* Miss Betsy,” re- 
ferred to so tenderly. 

I think it reveals an ‘‘ affair du cceur” on the 
part of ‘tthe Father of his Country ”—for it 
is not said he was ever the father of anything 
or anybody else—not heretofore known. 

Washington, at the time this letter was writ- 
ten, was some twenty years and three months 
old, and is represented, by all historians and 
biographers, as a quiet, dignified, bashful, and 
reticent young man; but, alas! it seems in 
that, as in this day, that particular kind of 
young men always did the most courting. 

Very respectfully, 
your ob’t servant, 
Fizravuen Leg, 


May 20th, 1752. 

Smr:—TI should have been down long before 
this, but my business in Frederick detained me 
somewhat longer than I expected, and immedi- 
ately upon my return from thence I was taken 
with a violent pleurise, which has reduced me 
very low; but purpose, as soon as I recover my 
strength, to wait on Miss Betsy, in hopes of a 
revocation of the former cruel sentence, and see 
if I can meet with any alteration in my favor. 
I have inclosed a letter to her,.which should be 
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much obliged to you for the delivery of it. I 
have nothing to add but my best respects to 
your good lady and family, and that I am, Sir, 
Your most ob’t humble serv’t, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


Has our CLIMATE CHANGED ? 


Considerable has been said, within a few 
years, that the climate, here, North, has been 
growing milder. I have had my faith shaken 
considerable, of late, in that particular, by 
reading Samuel Champlain de Brouage’s ac- 
count of De Mont’s voyage of discovery, in 
North America, in 1604. He says: ‘* We came 
**to Richman’s Island, near Casco Bay, and 
“there we found such an abundance of grapes 
“that they named it ‘ L’Isle de Bacchus.’ The 
‘*natives gathered around us and we spent the 
“night in revelry.” From the general reading 
of his account, in French, from my rendering, 

_Icome to the conclusion that, at that time, the 
climate was similar to that of France. 

Now, I think, at this time, it would be most 
impossible to procure a grape that would ripen 
on the island ; nor is there a sign that there was 
ever a grape-vine upon the island. 

Care ELIZABETH. 8. P. Mayperry. 


Norr.—Mr. Jenness, in his recently published 
Zsles of Shoals—a most entertaining little book, 
and one of special interest to Maine readers— 
alludes to the incident quoted by our corres- 
pondent, when giving an account of the voyage 
of De Mont, from Nova Scotia, along the coast, 
to Long Island, in 1604-5. While it would be 
interesting to know, exactly, what kind of 
grapes it was upon which these early navigators 
made such a feast ; the bare fact must probably 
remain unexplained and uncontradicted. It 
may also be mentioned that, at so recent date as 
1815, peaches were grown and ripened, in the 
open air, at Hallowell, by the Messrs. Vaughan 
—a thing now regarded as impossible, in any 
part of Maine. Possibly this may be taken as 
another fact in support of the theory that the 
seasons, instead of growing milder, have, in 
reality been growing colder.— Maine Farmer. 


Scrap.—lIn an article published in the Chris- 
tian Witness, it is stated that Philadelphia can 
claim the credit of having had the first chime 
of bells ever used in this country. They were 
purchased in London, in the year 1754, and, 
**being the first set of bells that reached this 
**country, they attracted great attention ; and, 
‘* when put into the steeple, were rung, for some 
** time, to the gratification of the natives.” 

With no particular desire to stop their boast- 
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ing, I wish merely to state the historical fact, 
that a chime of eight bells was put into the 
steeple of Christ-church, in Boston, ten years 
before the purchase of those in Philadelphia. 
They were cast by Abel Rudhall, of Gloucester, 
England. On the first tenor bell, is the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘‘THIS PEAL OF KIGHT BELIS8 
“1s THE GIFT OF A NUMBER OF GENEROUS 
‘* PERSONS, TO CHRIST CHURCH, IN Boston, NEw 
‘*EneLaANnpD, ANNo 1774, A. R.” The third 
has the following device : ‘‘ WE ARE THE FIRST 
‘* RING OF BELLS CAST FOR THE BriTisH Em- 
‘*prre IN Norts America, A. R. 1744.” And, 
on the eighth, is inscribed: ABeL RUDHALL oF 
** GLOUCESTER, CAST US ALL, ANNO 1744.” The 
cost of these bells, from the founder, was five 
hundred and sixty pounds, sterling ; the freight 
from England was generously given by John 
Rowe, Esq. The other charges, for wheels, 
stocking, and putting up, ainety-three pounds, 
sterling. The whole weight of the bells is 
seven thousand, two hundred, and seventy-two 
pounds—the smallest weighing six hundred and 
twenty, the largest fifteen hundred and forty- 
five pounds. 

This church also claims te have had the first 
Sunday-school established in this country. 

J.T. Burr. 


VL—WHAT WH HAVE TO SAY ABOUT 
ass 
(Under this caption, Taz Hisrorroa, Magazine propos- 
es to “have its say’’ on whatever, concerning the His- 
tory, Antiquities, and Biography of 4 merica—living men 
and their opinions and conduct as well as dead men and 
dead issues—it shall incline to notice, editorially.) 


How soLID LITERATURE IS SUPPORTED. 


‘* That only three hundred dollars is given in 
‘*Salem for the support of the American Nat- 
** uralist, the Memoirs and Reports of the Acad- 
‘‘emy, the Historical Collection, and Bulletin 
*‘of the Institution, all combined, is another 
‘‘item of which we should, as citizens, feel 
‘* ashamed, when these same publications furnish 
‘*employment to such a number of our people, 
“and necessitate an outlay of many thousand 
** dollars, by these very institutions, that thus 
‘*bring such credit to our city, that she is now 
‘*spoken of as ‘a great scientific centre.’ ” 


We copy the above paragraph from an article, 
in a recent number of the Salem Gazette, com- 
plaining of the beggarly support which Salem 
extends to those publications which, very much 
to the credit of the scholarship of that ancient 
city of the Puritans, are published there ; and we 
do so, in order that we may be enabled to suggest 
that there is nothing new, in that neglect. In- 
deed, the more merit which a work possesses, no 
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matter what the subject on which it treats may 
be, the less will it be thought of and supported 
by the great body of the people; and if it shall 
be especially desirable to secure a total failure, in 
any literary enterprise, the best way to secure it 
will be to make that enterprise peculiarly worthy 
of a better fate. The periodicals named by the 
Gazette, are in the highest degree, creditable to 
Salem and eminently worthy of a liberal support, 
the country over ; but Salem doles out an apolo- 
gy only, for a local support, and that only comes 
from those who, generally, do so to oblige a 
neighbor, without caring a particle for the works 
themselves or the Societies which stagger ander 
their publication; while the country at large is 
far less interested in the matter. 

Let some bare-legged danseuse, or some prosti- 
tuted opera-singer, or some lecturer of question- 
able morality, or some periodical, bearing the 
last sensation, appeal to Salem's sympathy and 
draw on Salem’s pocket-books, and Salem no 
longer pleads ‘‘ no time,” nor buttons her pock- 
ets, nor allows the suppliant to go away, empty. 

“My country, ’tis of thee,” is very easily 
sung; but there ‘“‘ my country” begins and ends, 
with nearly every body. 


VIL—BOOKS. 


1.—Nor RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


[We are often favored, by publishers and authors, with 
copies of works which were published years ago, and 
which cannot, therefore, be properly noticed under the 
head of ‘‘ recent publications.” We propose, therefore, to 
notice them as fully and as carefully as we should notice 
them, were they of more recent date; but we shall place 
the notices of them under the head of “‘ Nor rrornt rus- 
** LIOATIONS.”” 

Publishers and others desiring to bring their publica- 
tions of former years to the notice of our readers, may 
send copies of them either to us, direct, or to the ‘* Care 
“of Messrs. Sontenzr, Armstrona, & Co., 654 Broadway, 
** New York.” 

We have recently received the following works, for 
notice, which belong to the class of “ Nor REOENT PUBLI- 
“ oarions;” and we have pleasure in inaugurating this 
department by noticing them in this place.—Eprror.] 


1—History of North Carolina: with Maps and Illustra- 
tions. By Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. In two vol- 
umes, Third edition. Fayetteville, N.C.: E. J. Hale & 
Son. 1859. Octavo, pp. (J.] 254, [Z/.] 591. 


This work, notwithstanding its importance, is 
very little known ; and those who are interested 
in the history of the early voyages to America 
and in that of the colonization of the eastern 
coast may usefully refer to it. 

The learned author needs no introduction to 
our readers ; but the system which he adopted in 
the preparation of this work is so novel that we 
must notice it. First, he divided the period of 


| a Colony, under his direction. 
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Carolina's history into epochs, as is often done; 
then, Second, he proposed to write not merely 
the history of the successive Colonial Governors 
and their doings, but, ** beside, something of the 
‘‘inner life of the people themselves ””—‘‘ the 
‘* religion, laws and legislation, education, agri- 
“culture, industrial and mechanical pursuits, 
**commerce, extent and advance of settlements, 
‘* wars with native or foreign foes, manners and 
**customs of the people, etc.;” Third, he has 
preceded his narrative with an elaborate collec- 
tion of the original authorities on @hich he relies, 
printed in full, with occasional Notes of great 
value, and occupying by far the greater portion 
of the volumes. For the thinking few and for 
the antiquary, of course, these are invaluable, 
and all may turn to them with usefulness; but 
to those, scattered over the country, who do not 
possess first class libraries and cannot reach them, 
these papers are necessary to all who would 
judge, for themselves, of the fidelity of the his- 
torian. The novelty of this plan will be seen 
by every one; and we think no one will object 
to it; and, Fourth, after having thus reversed 
the usual order, by prefixing his documents in- 
stead of printing them in an Appendix, Doctor 
Hawks presents, very briefly, his own *‘ deduc- 
‘* tions, suggestions, and reflections” on the ma- 
terial thus spread out, in extenso, before his 
readers. It will be seen, therefore, that those 
who resort to these volumes will drink unfiltered 
water drawn directly from the well-springs of 
historical authority; and that the reputed author 


| of the volume is, in fact, only its editor. 


The first of these two volumes includes the 
Letters Patent granted by Elizabeth te Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in 1584, supplemented with an elabor- 
ate memoir of Sir Walter, the narratives of 
Barlowe, Greenville, Ralph Lane, Hariot, and 
White—all copied from the third volume of 
Hakluyt—and a very brief narrative, based on 
those papers, by Doctor Hawks. 

It will be seen that the first, thin volume con- 
tains that portion of Carolina’s history, complete, 
which extends from 1584 to 1591, and includes 
the five voyages made under the Charter given 
to Raleigh and the fruitless attempt to establish 
The second em- 
braces the period from 1663 to 1729, and in- 
cludes a history of Carolina, as a proprietary 
Colony. Its structure is on the plan of the first 
—the documents preceding the text—and it 
includes distinct chapters on the Exploration 
and Settlement of the country, the Law and its 
Administration, its Agriculture and Industrial 
Arts, Navigation and Trade, Religion and Learn- 
ing, Civil and Military History, and the Manners 
and Customs of the Colonists, in exact conform- 
ity with the plan originally laid down, in the 
preface of the first volume. 
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Unfortunately for historical students, Doctor 
Hawks did not write the two remaining volumes 
which his plan called for ; and the history of 
Carolina, as a Royal Colony and that of the 
same community as an independent Republic, 
unconfederated and confederated, alternately, as 
he designed to write them, are not yet written. 
As fragments, however, these volumes are of the 
highest importance; and we have pleasure in 
directing the attention of our readers to them. 

The volumes are very neatly printed; and 
both are aburfflantly embellished with fac-similes 
of ancient maps of Carolina, from De Bry and 
other contemporary authorities. 


2.—The Life and Speeches of the Hon. Henry Clay. 
Compiled and edited by Daniel Mallory. With valuable 
additions; embracing an epitome of the Compromise 
Measures. And a full report of the Obituary Addresses 
and Faneral Sermon, delivered in the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States. Also, various 
important letters, not heretofore published. In two vol- 
umes. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Burr. 1860. Octavo, 
pp. (J.] 688; (77.] 640. Price $4.50. 


There are some middle aged men, scattered over 
the country, who have not yet forgotten the great 
statesman of the West ; and the ‘‘ mill-boy of the 
‘* Slashes ” yet lives in the heartfelt affections of 
many a grey-headed man, leaning on his staff, 
and picking his steps along the rugged path on 
which he is passing to the resting-place of his 
fathers. There are others, too, who are not un- 
willing to gather wisdom from the words which 
fell from the lips of Henry Clay; and more, 
there are, who will not consent that he shall be 
overlooked, when the materials for our country’s 
history shall be collected for the use of the 
workmen, even if they were not bis supporters, 
while he lived, and have no sympathy with his 
teachings, since he is no longer here to enforce 
them. All these, at least, will be pleased to be 
reminded of the publication of these volumes, 
embracing a memoir of Mr. Clay and an epitome 
of his principal speeches, with many of his 
letters; and we have pleasure in calling their 
attention to them. 

Mr. Clay’s standing, as one of the three 
master minds of our country, during the last 
generation, is recognized by every one, without 
demurrer; but we are sure that ‘‘the West,” 
of to-day, does not reflect his sentiments, nor 
would it, in its resolute opposition to ‘* protec- 
‘* tive tariffs,” follow his leading, were he now 
alive. Indeed, he more closely represents the 
leading sentiment of manufacturing New Eng- 
land than that of the agricultural West; but, 
both in the West and in the East, his counsels 
may be usefully noticed, even if they shall not, 
ultimately, be followed. 
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The first of these volumes opens with a well- 
written memoir of Mr. Clay ; and this is follow- 
ed by his leading speeches, from 1810 until 
1832; and the second, besides continuing his 
speeches, from 1882 until 1850, contains severul 
of his letters. 

The volumes are very neatly printed and the 
first has what is intended for a portrait of Mr. 
Clay ; but is not the Mr. Clay whom we so well 
remember, just as we saw him, in our younger 
days. 


8.—Bibliographia Catholica Americana: a list of 
works written by Catholic authors, and published ‘in the 
United States. By Rev. Joseph M. Finotti. PartI. From 
1784 to 1820 inclusive. New York: The Catholic Publica- 
tion House. 1872. Octavo, pp. 319. Price $5. 


The man who undertook the task of making 
a bibliography of Catholic books, published in 
America, was truly a brave man, if he under- 
took the task with a clear understanding of the 
perplexities which would, necessarily, obstruct 
him and of the labor which would be necessary 
to complete it ; and, undoubtedly, Father Finotti 
was fully acquainted with all this, before he 
commenced his work, in the case before us. 

It will be perceived that Father Finotti pro- 
poses, in his title-page, to confine himself to 
a description of ‘* works written by Catholic 
‘‘authors;” and of these only such as were 
‘* published in the United States”—certainly a 
limited field; but he has collected a mass of 
material, outside of the limits of ordinary bibli- 
ography, which is, at once, important and inter- 
esting. It is, indeed, true that his Notes, in 
which all that Father Finotti has written neces- 
sarily appears, are not always written as an ex- 
perienced writer would have written them ; but, 
because of that peculiarity of style, the world 
has saved a great deal of biographical and 
bibliographical material, in its original form, 
which, otherwise, would have been, very soon, 





lost, for ever. It is, also, true that Father 
Finotti sometimes seems to strain his cords in 
order to include, as those of Catholic writers, 
the writings of men who were very questionable 
Catholics if they were really Catholics; but the 
world of literature has gained, from that error 
(if it is an error) the publication of well-authen- 
ticated facts, in biography and bibliography, 
which that world cannot but be grateful for. 

For these reasons, the volume before us will 
be found exceedingly useful to others besides 
mere bibliophiles ; and we hope the demand for 
it will be such as to induce the patient and in- 
dustrious author to continue it, to the latest day. 

As a specimen of typography, with its dainty 
tinted, laid paper and uncut edges, it is worthy 
a place on any library table. 
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4.—Among my Books. 
E. J. Hale & Son. 1871. 


Second Edition. 
Duodecimo, pp. 270. 


New York: 


We believe it is no secret that the author of 
this work is our old and honored friend, Hon. 
William B. Reed, once our Ambassador to China ; 
and to those who know the intimacy of that | 
gentleman with his books and the ability which | 
he possesses to write with grace and power, the 
information that this little volume is a choice | 
one will not be a surprise. 

It is a series of essays, based on some of Mr. 
Reed’s books, and onginally published in The 
World ; and we have never opened a volume 
which is more enticing, in the attractions which 
are offered in its text, nor one which we have 
laid down with greater reluctance. 

It is neatly, but not extravagantly, printed. 


5.—Creation a recent work of God. By the Rector of 
St. Mary’s Church, New York. New York: Pott & Amery. 
1870. Duodecimo, pp. 239, 


We have received through the mail, probably 
from its author, a copy of this very interesting 
volume; and both because of its author—who 
occupies the old pulpit, in the village church 
which we used to occasionally attend, while a 
boy—and because of its own peculiar merits, we 
have pleasure in noticing it. 

The author, in this volume, insists that the 
narrative of the Creation, as set forth in the 
Bible, is literally true; that the ‘‘ day” of that 
narrative is the same as the ‘‘day” of our al- 
manacs; that the past six thousand years have 
witnessed the origin of all earthly things; that 
a ‘law of motion in the sea,” apart from the 
law controlling the tides, bas prevailed, and still 
prevails; that water, controlled by that law, 
was, therefore, the grand dynamic which origin- 
ally laid the foundation of the earth and over- 
laid it with successive sedimentary strata; and 
that the science of the schools is, therefore, en- 
tirely false. 

All these points are urged with boldness, and 
yet with entire kindness. The Bible, of course, 
is the foundation of the arguments presented ; 
but the author sustains those arguments with 
stern facts, drawn, mostly, from the scientists 
who have urged the opposite theory; and, as 
far as our judgment goes, he appears to have 
done his work well, if not successfully. 

We cannot pretend to judge between Mr. 
Adams and Sir Charles Lyell; but we are per- 
fectly competent to say, as we do, that the former 
isa bold adversary ; that he seems to be well- 
armed, both with Revelation and Science; that 
he has battled, manfully, against the veterans 
whom he has opposed; and that, if he has not 





come off the field, triumphant—which we do 
Hist. Maa. Vou. II. 12. 
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not pretend to deny—-he has not been carried 
off, either on his shield or a captive. 

Our readers who are interested in the subject, 
whether as scientists or theologians, may profita- 
bly turn to this work. 


6.—The Comet: or, the Earth, in her varied phases, 
past, present, and future, as deduced from the highest 
and most reliable authorities. In three parts. By Non 
quis? Sed Quid? A Cometite. New York: E. J. Hale & 
Son. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 547. Price $2.25. 


Like the volume last noticed, this, also, re- 
lates to the Creation of the World and its sub- 
sequent physical changes. It is unlike that, 
however, in this, it, evidently, has an under- 
current of satire, adroitly turning to ridicule, 
in those portions of it, those scientists who are 
advancing theories of the Creation and struc- 
ture of the earth which are inconsistent with 
the facts recorded in the Scriptures; and, in 
other portions of the work, quite as adroitly, it 
appears to sustain the scriptural theory of the 
Creation and the Flood—on the basis, however, 
of the “day” of Genesis having been periods 
of time vastly beyond that which we call 
a “ day.” 

We have neither time nor space to follow the 
author through his extended work: we leave 
that to those of our readers who are interested 
in that particular class of studies, 


7.—Life of Henry Dunster, First President of Har- 
vard College. By Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin, D.D. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. Duodecimo, pp. xx., 315. 


It is known to many of our readers that the 
first President of Harvard-college—a learned, 
amiable, blameless, and God-fearing man—after 
having examined the subject from an honest 
scholar’s stand-point, ceased to practice the 
sprinkling of babies, as an apology for bap- 
tism, and insisted that that only was Christian 
Baptism which was preceded by the personal 
profession of faith in the Savior, and which 
was performed, as it could only be done with 
due respect to the law which established it, by 
dipping the convert. It is known, too, that, 
for this cause, he was deposed from office, 
treated with great personal disrespect, and de- 
frauded of much which was due to him, for 
monies expended and personal services in be- 
half of the College; and it is not improbable 
that, harassed by these abuses, his gentle spirit 
was broken and his life shortened. But, great 
as he really was, and worthy of the widest re- 
nown, as a scholar, his puritanic persecutors 
did not consider him worthy of a biography ; 
and, we believe, not until the appearance of 
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this volume was such a biography before the 
world. 

It was, undoubtedly, a welcome task for 
Doctor Chaplin to collect the materials for a 
memoir of this early Baptist martyr, and to 
arrange them for the press; and the memoir 
itself, now before us, will form a very welcome 
addition to the literature of New English his- 
tory and to the martyrology of the Baptists in 
America. It i3 well and, as far as we can see, 
accurately written; and, if we except a half- 
way apology for the puritanic persecutions, 
which disfigures the Preface—a New England- 
er ceases to be anything else than a New Eng- 
lander when he begins to discuss the outrages 
perpetrated by the Established Church of New 
England, in the name of religion—it is all that 
‘we can reasonably expect, on such a subject. 

The Appendix contains a very extended 
Genealogy of the Dunster family, from the pen 
of our respected friend, Professor Edward §. 
Dunster and his father, and copies of various 

apers, hitherto unpublished, which serve to 
illustrate the text and confirm the author’s nar- 
rative. 

Altogether, this volume is a very acceptable 
addition to the literature of New England and 
Baptist history; and it will unquestionably 
take its place beside the standards, in both of 
those departments. 

It is printed with all the neatness which 
characterizes all the books which bear the im- 
print of J. R. Osgood & Co. 


8.—The Life of Jesus, the Christ. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. Illustrated. New York: J.B. Ford & Co, 1871. 
Imperial octavo, pp. xvii., 887. Price $7.50. 


This volume, by the distinguished Pastor of 
Plymouth-church, Brooklyn, contains ‘‘ the earl- 
**ier scenes ’—the first half—of a memoir of 
the Savior’s life, which is ‘* scholarly enough to 
** attract scholars; free from controversial temp- 
‘ter; and fresh, instructive, and attractive to 
** readers of every class.” 

It is said that its author las bestowed greater 
care on this work than on any other; and it is 
intimated that he desires tu be measured, by 
thosz who shall follow him, from what shall be 
found in its pages. It is different, in some of 
its features, therefore, from his ordinary writ- 
ings; although, necessarily, it bears a family 
likeness of all of them—it is eminently loyal to 
the majesty of Jesus, it sparkles with his sturdy 
love of nature, it avoids controversy, it is prac- 
tical rather than speculative, it seeks to present 
the Savior just as he really was rather than as 
some would have him appear to have been. It 
is, therefore, a volume to be read rather than to 
be merely looked at; and it will be laid down, 
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even by the greater number of those who do not 
admire Mr. Beecher’s looseness in theology, with 
increased respect for the great ability of the author 
and for his bravery in walking in other authorial 
paths than those which are well-trodden by tray- 
ellers of other days or other countries, 

As a specimen of elegance in book-making, 
too, it is eminently noteworthy, and reflects the 
highest credit on the good taste and business 
liberality of its excellent publishers. 


2.—RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tux Histortoau Macaztng, are respectfully re- 
quested to forward the same, either direct to “ Henry B. 
* Dawson, Morrisanta, N. Y.,” or to Messrs. Sorreyer, 
Armstrone, & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New 
York City, as shall be most convenient to them.) 


A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 
1.—Address at the dedication of the new Town Hall of 
Brookline, on the 22d of February, 1878. By Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop. Cambridge: John Wilson & Son. 1873. 
Octavo, pp. 42. 


We are indebted to the distinguished author 
of this address, for this copy of it; and it af- 
fords us pleasure to call the attention of our 
readers to it. 

It appears that the ancient town of Brookline 
kas built for itself a second “ new Town-hall;” 
and that, last February, it was dedicated to the 
purposes for which it had been erected, Mr, 
Winthrop, who is now a Brookline-man, was 
invited to deliver the dedicatory address; and, 
in doing so, he not only referred to the partic: 
ular object for which the Town had assembled, 
but to the Town itself, to its founders, to its 
earlier and later history, and to some of the 
causes of its extraordinary prosperity. 

After referring to the former “new Town 
“ Hall;” to the dedicatory services with which 
that structure was opened to the service of the 
town, in October, 1845; and to the venerable 
Doctor Pierce, by whom those services were 
conducted, Mr. Winthrop traced the local his- 
tory of Brookline, from the time when, as 
“ Muddy River,” in 1682, it was the meeting- 
place of “ten Sagamores and many Indians,” 
through the Bay Colony, until our own day. 
He varied the narrative, it is true, with digres- 
sions, here and there; but they were always 
appropriate to the principal subject, carefully 
prepared, and admirably told; and what he 
said of John Eliot, and independent home- 
steads, and local self-government, and local 
names for local places, and Samuel Sewall, and 
the Gardners, the Whites, the Stedmans, the 
Aspinwalls, the Devotions, and the Boylstons of 
old Brookline—to say nothing of his admirable 
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remarks on the “Town System” of Massachu- 
setts and kindred subjects—may be read, with 
profit, by all who are interested in those sub- 
jects. We wish all, in this vicinity, who are 
so unduly anxious to merge their respective 
Towns in the City of New York, would read 
the lesson, concerning local self-government, 
which our honored friend, in this Address, so 
admirably presented to his townsmen of Brook- 
line, 

Mr. Winthrop has never produced a paper of 
greater merit than this; and not only his towns- 
men, in Brookline, but all who are interested 
in local self-government, every where, are large- 
ly his debtors, for it. 

As it was printed by Messrs. Wilson, it will 
need no other commendation, for its typograph- 
ical neatness, 





2.—A Sermon delivered at the funeral of the Hon, 
Thomas Fitch, Hsq., late Governor of the Colony of Con- 
necticut, by Moses Dickinson, A.M. New Haven: Thomas 
& Samuel Green. 1774. Octavo, pp. 35. 


Governor Thomas Fitch was one of the most 
distinguished of the colonists, in Connecticut 
—a native of Norwalk; a graduate of Yale- 
college; Judge; Chief-justice ; Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor; Governor; and Codifier of the Laws of 
the Colony—and died, at Norwalk, in July, 
1774, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 
His funeral sermon was preached by the vener- 
able Pastor of The First Church in Norwalk; 
and it was printed by Thomas Green, in the 
form which has been re-produced in the first 
twenty-four pages of the handsome pamphlet 
before us. 

The well-known member of the New York 
Bar, Hon. John Fitch, who is a lineal descend- 
ant of the Governor, has re-printed that sermon, 
for private circulation, adding thereto, for the 
further illustration of the life and character 
of the Governor, copies of his two Fast-day 
Proclamations, 1756 and 1765, and some memo- 
randa concerning the earlier members of the 
family, both in Europe and America. It is a 
very graceful tribute to the memory of his de- 
ceased kinsman; and we thank him for our 
copy of it. 





38.—The New York City “* Ring: its origin, maturity, 
and fall, discussed in a reply to The New York Times. 
By 8. J. Tilden. New York: 1873. Octavo, pp. 52, (Ap- 
pendix) 31, 


There need be no surprise that New York 
politics are not understood outside of New 
York, They have always been mysterious in 
their workings: they always will be so. We 
are not wholly ignorant of the origin and char- 
acter of much of that mystery; and we have 





learned, in the best of schools, that a profes- 
sional politician is the same dirty creature, 
wherever you may see him. 

The New York Times seems to have turned 
on its former ally, our old friend Tilden, and 
charged him with divers badnesses, just as if, 
were its charges true, a venerable Democrat 
must necessarily become a modern Republican, 
for all time, because, for the public good or 
some other reason, he has temporarily co-oper- 
ated with Republicans in getting rid of a nui- 
sance, in his own party, which has offended the 
entire community, Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans, and has demanded the services of 
every honest man in securing its removal. Of 
course, having completed the good work which 
he had undertaken, our excellent Barn- burning 
friend, Tilden, retired from the alliance; but 
the Times demurred and accused him of treach- 
ery and what not. 

The pamphlet before us is Mr. Tilden’s de- 
fence; and, inasmuch as it is a family quarrel, 
the secrets of the family, not unfrequently, are 
brought out and exposed. Thus, we have a 
history of the “ Ring” of which we have heard 
so much—not Tom Murphy’s “ Ring,” but Bill 
Tweed’s “ Ring ”—and its subsequent history, 
in great detail; and if the Democrats suffer 
through Tweed, Connelly, Hall, Sweeney, Brad- 
ley, Fields, etc., the Republican Legislatures, 
from 1857 to 1869—who organized the powers, 
year after year, which Hank Smith, Ben Man- 
ierre, and other Republicans controlled, and 
directed, and received dividends from; which 
the Times then applauded; and which Tweed 
and his fellows duly exercised—will, most cer- 
tainly, share in the obliquy which attaches to 
the combination of the two adverse parties, for 
the purpose of plundering the city, quietly, 
“ according to law.” 

As a “local,” this tract will always be valua- 
ble because of its exposures of political com- 
binations of doubtful character and with yet 
more doubtful objects; and it will be valuable, 
also, because it unwittingly exposes the bare-faced 
usurpation of the chartered authority of the city 
by the Legislature of the State, in behalf of po- 
litical scrapegraces, for corrupt purposes, all the 
time under the plea of virtue and with the sane- 
tion of legislative approval, The Parliament of 
England dared not thus have interfered with 
the Charter which London has, because Lon- 
don’s rights would have been protected by 
English Courts and English respect for vested 
rights: New York, with a Charter of no less 
weight, confirmed, over and over again, by the 
sovereign power, is now made the foot-ball of 
political gamblers, through a partisan legisla- 
ture, and a government is thrust upon her, in 
this “republican” (?) republic, without her con- 
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sent ; and, yet, not even our friend has a word 
to say against the outrage, per se, although he 
says enough against the wrong-doers, in their 
disputes concerning the distribution of the 
shame which belongs to them, and their at- 
tempt to deprive him of his share of it. 

We commend the tract to our readers, or 
those of them who are interested in New York 
“locals.” 


4.—The early out-posts of Wisconsin, Green Bay for 
Two hundred years, 1639-1839. A paper read before the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, December 26, 1872. 
By Daniel 8S. Durrie, Librarian. Sine loco, [Madison ?) 
sine anno. [18737] Octavo, pp. 12. 

The early out-posts of Wisconsin. Annals of Prairie 
iu Chien. A paper read before the State Historical Socie- 
ty of Wisconsin, December 26, 1872. By Daniel S. Durrie, 


Librarian. Sine loco, [Madison ?) sine anno [18787] Oc- | 


tavo, pp. 15. 


The hard-working and intelligent Librarian 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society has placed 
Green-bay and Prairie-du-Chien under the deep- 
est obligations for his careful collection of the 
fragments of their respective histories, which 
he has presented to the world, in these tracts; 
and all who shall become interested in the 
early history of Wisconsin, wil! not cease to be 
thankful that so useful a work was undertaken 
by so competent a hand and has been executed 
so successfully. 

In these modest tracts, Mr. Durrie has made 
no attempt to become the historian of either 
Green-bay or the Prairie-du-Chien: he has 
simply assumed the part of a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water for the “coming man,” 
whomsoever he may be, who shall put on airs 


‘of scholarship; quietly absorb, without giving | 


any credit, what Mr. Durrie has collected ; and 
become fat and kick, as one of the great men of 
Wisconsin. As the annalist of the two “ out- 
** posts of Wisconsin,” however—as the delver 
in the quarries where only the hidden raw- 
material for Wisconsin’s history may be found 
~—Mr. Durrie is entitled to the highest praise; 
and we most earnestly hope that not only 
praise but profit may be his reward. 


5.—Roger Williams and the Massachusetts Charter A 
paper read before the Massachusetts Historical Society by 
Charles Deane Cambridge 1873 Octavo, pp. 19. 


It is known that Roger Williams impeached 
the Charter of Massachusetts Bay, on the 
ground, first, that the King had made false de- 
clarations, in the Preamble; second, that the 
King had blasphemed, in the same Preamble ; 
and, third, because the land was the Indians’ 
and not the King’s; and it is known, too, that 
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he experienced trouble because of it, from Govy- 
ernor Winthrop and the Colonial authorities. 
Of the merits of this controversy, we do not 
propose to take especial notice, in this place— 
not because Mr. Williams had not some reason 
on his side; but because we have not room nor 
time which we can devote to a careful examin- 
ation of it. 

In the tract before us, Mr. Deane has careful- 
ly noticed the subject, from the Massachusetts 
stand-point, introducing a paper from the pen 
of Governor John Winthrop, hitherto unpub- 
lished, in which the latter discussed the ques- 
tions raised by Mr, Williams, carefully noticing 
the opinions, on the same subject, of Mr. Cot- 
ton and others of the Bay Colony, as well as 
presenting his own conclusions, thereon. 

As we have said, there are two sides to this 
well-canvassed subject; and, if we do not mis- 
take, Mr. Deane has proved too much, if he 
has proved anything, against Roger and his 
doctrines. If the premises were not true, the 
conclusions drawn therefrom must have been, 
at least, of questionable worth ; and if, as Mr. 
Cotton and Mr. Deane admit, the fee of the 
soil was really in the Indians, what value, as a 
legal conveyance of it, was there in a Grant of 
that soil, by the King of Great Britain, and 
what right to that soil could that Grant convey 
to the grantees, without the assent thereto, form- 
ally expressed, of the legal proprietors? That 
the Europeans could legally occupy and hold 


| what was not actually occupied by the resident 


proprietors, nor required, by them, for their 
maintenance, for no other reason than such non- 
residence, is very poor law, as Mr. Deane may 
learn by consulting any Massachusetts lawyer; 
and if there is no better reason than that to be 
urged, it seems to us the better way would 
have been to have acknowledged the truth of 
Mr. Williams’s objections and admitted, square- 
ly, that the settlers seized and occupied lands, 
owned by others, only under the warrant of the 
highwayman—the power of the stronger. Nor 
is it any argument against Roger and his 
doctrines that, subsequently, he experienced 
trouble, in Providence, from men who had less 
respect for the right, ver se, than he; nor does 
any supposed inconsistency in Roger, at any 
time, impair the:merit-of the naked questions, 
on other subjects, which he had raised, in this 
case. They were either true or false, absolute- 
ly; and that truth or falsehood could not be 
changed, a whit, because of the inconsistency, 
in his practice, of him by whom they , were 
urged. Governor Winthrop and Mr. Cotton 
conceded the absolute truth of the objection 
raised against the title to lands; and Mr. Deane 
does not attempt to deny it: of what use, there- 
fore,.were the arguments of either, even in ex- 
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tenuation, that Roger was equally a violator of 
the law of property, recognized by both parties, 
and of the rights of those who held property 
under it? But we must go no further. 
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it, reflected honor on the relationship, and died 
in her service. He was born in January, 1806; 
appointed a Midshipman in the Navy, in 1825 
—making his first cruise in the Brandywine, 
when that vessel bore General La Fayette back 


| to France—by transfers, continued at sea, until 


6.—General Meade and the Battle of Gettysburg. An 
Oration, delivered before the Society of the Army of the 
Potomac, at its Re-union, at New Haven, Connecticut, 
May 14th, 1878. By Major-general Charles Devens, Jr. 
Morrisania, N. Y.: 1878. Octavo, pp. iv., 80. 


Our readers will remember the Oration, pub- | 
lished in our July number, which distinguished 
the last meeting of the Society of the Army of 
the Potomac beyond the greater number of such 
meetings, and which was so joyfully received 
by all who heard it. It was an eloquent expo- 
sition of the character of General George G. 
Meade, as that character was seen in his con- 
duct of the Army, at Gettysburg; and all who 
heard it will not cease to remember it nor its | 
distinguished author, who, since that time, has | 
been elevated to the Bench of the Supreme | 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 

The pamphlet before us contains that Ora- 
tion, as it was corrected by the Author and 
printed in the Magazine; and was printed, in | 


this form, for private distribution, among the 
friends of the Author. 

The edition numbered 
eight copies. 





two hundred and 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES, 


%.—In Memorium. Matthew Fontaine Maury, LL.D. 
University Cambridge, England. Proceedings of the 
Academic Board of the Virginia Military Institute, Lex- 
ington, Va., on the occasion of the Death of Commodore 
M. F. Maury, LL.D., Professor of Physics, in the Virginia 
Military Inetitute. 1878. Octavo, pp. 82. 


We are indebted to Colonel Richard L. 
Maury, for a copy of this very appropriate me- 
mento of his distinguished father; and we 
have read it with much interest. It is a record 
of the action of the Academic Board of the 
institution in which Commodore Maury was an 
instructor, on the occasion of his decease, em- 
bracing, besides a copy of the general Minutes 
of the Board, on that occasion, a copy of the 
special Minute which was then ordered to be 
spread upon the records of the Board—that 
affectionate testimonial which his associates in 
office erected, within their own circle, to the 
memory of the senior and most eminent mem- 
ber of that body. 





Of Professor Maury, the readers of the Mag- 
azine need no reminder. He was a Virginian, 
by birth; a Virginian, in all his sympathies; a 
Virginian, in death. Virginia claimed him as 
her son: he recognized the demand, honored 


1834, when he returned to the United States; 


| published the first edition of his Navigation, 
| which was immediately adopted, as a text- 


book, by the Navy; was married to Miss Ann 


| Herndon; declined the appointments, respect- 


ively, of Astronomer and Hydrographer to the 
Exploring Expedition to the South Seas, under 
Lieutenant Wilkes; was promoted to a Lieu- 
tenancy, in 1837; was accidentally crippled, 
and devoted his energies to literature—espec- 
ially urging reforms in the Navy, the establish- 
ment of a Naval Academy and a Navy-yard at 
Memphis—investigated the flow of the Missis- 
sippi and proposed a system of observations, 
for the benefit of commerce on that important 
outlet; urged the propriety of opening a com- 
munication between the Mississippi and the 
Lakes, of a disposition of the drowned lands, 
belonging to the United States, on the banks 
of the Mississippi; inaugurated what is known 
as “The house system; and, in 1842, was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Depots of Charts 
and Instruments, at Washington. In his new 
connection, Lieutenant Maury very soon opened 
new fields of labor. His depot became an 
“* Observatory ;” and the “ Naval Observatory ” 
became known, throughout Christendom. Be- 
sides these labors, he undertook to unravel the 
winds and currents of the ocean and to meas- 
ure its depths. Old log-books were pored over, 
and studied, and compared, and combined ; 
old ship-masters were consulted and brushed 
up, in their memories; and old facts were pre- 
sented, in new dresses and in younger company, 
to give weight to the later-born offspring of his 
fertile mind. His first revised chart—Fair 
way to Rio—was so far ahead of ‘the times that 
those, for whose especial benefit it had been 
quarried, shook their heads, in doubt, and pre- 
ferred known difficulties to unknown advanta- 
ges, until Captain Jackson, of the W. H. D. 0. 
Wright, of Baltimore, honored the truth and 
brought immortality on himself and his ship 
by daring to be singular and convincing mari- 
ners of their ignorance and folly. The Brus- 
sels Conference followed ; and its action marked 
the era of international adoption of his system 
of observation. His system of Deep-sea-sound- 
ings, also, is that which established, beyond 
doubt, the feasibility of ocean-telegraphs; and 
his Physical Geography of the Sea made as clear 
to the landsman as to the mariner the wonder- 
ful mechanism of the sea, with its conients and 
its atmosphere. 
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The author of these wonderful works was 
admitted to the intimacy of the learned of all 
countries; the Academies of Science in Paris, 
Berlin, Brussels, St. Petersburg, and Mexico 
conferred on him the honor of membership ; 
and the sovereigns of France, Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, Denmark, Belgium, Portugal, Sweden, 
Sardinia, Holland, Bremen, and the Papal 
States bestowed Orders of Knighthood and 
other honors on him. 

When Virginia seceded from the Union, 
Lieutenant Maury resigned his distinguished 
position, at Washington, in order that he might 
the more completely discharge his duty to her ; 
and he was selected as one of “ The Council of 
“Three,” which was appointed to assist the 
Governor; and he continued to occupy that 
position until the Army and Navy of Virginia 
were transferred to the new confederacy. 

Looking only at the loss which the world 
would experience by the withdrawal from its 
service of such a master mind, the Emperors of 
Russia and France, respectively, hastened to 
invite Lieutenant Maury to those countries, 
where, undisturbed by War and sustained by 
imperial resources, he could continue the great 
work to which his life had been devoted; but 
his love of country and his sense of the duty 
which he owed to Virginia led him to decline 
both these distinguished horors, He went 
abroad, however, in the service of the Confed- 
erate States, remaining there until the close of 
the War; and then, disheartened and uncer- 
tain of the future, he went to Mexico, where 
he was cordially received by the Emperor 
Maximilian, called to a place in his Cabinet, 
and sent on a special mission to Europe. The 
overthrow of the Empire, of course, terminated 
his relations with Mexico; and, in straightened 
circumstances, he resumed, as a means of sup- 
port, his scientific and literary labors. In this 
condition was he when the Emperor of the 
French invited him, again, to the Superintend- 
ency of the Imperial Observatory, at Paris; 
but he conceived that his first duty was to Vir- 
ginia and he accepted, instead, the Chair of 
Physics in the Military Institute of that State. 
He entered on his new duties, zealously; and 
he promptly presented the necessity for a phys- 
ical sur\ey of Virginia, in connection with the 
establishment of through routes, by rail, and 
of a great and free water-line, uniting the East 
and the West. He also urged the establish- 
ment of a system of observations and reports 
on the crops of the world, in order to reduce 
fluctuations and destroy the falsities of trade, 
in the staple productions of agriculture. Such, 
in addition to his daily duties, as an instruct- 
or, were the self-imposed labors of this distin- 
guished man, when he was summoned to his rest. 
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As a memento of one of the most unselfish 
of American citizens and one of the most illus- 
trious of American scholars—to say nothing of 
his high character as a man and a Christian— 
this pamphlet will find an honored place in our 
collection; and we thank Colonel Maury for re- 
membering us, in his distribution of the copies. 





8.—Society of the Army of the Cumberland Sixth Re- 
union Dayton 1872 Published by Order of the Society 
Cincinnati Robert Clarke & Co 1878 Octavo, pp. title- 
page and verso, 208. 


We have noticed, from time to time, the 
published reports of the re-unions of this So- 
ciety; and we have pleasure in noticing the 
last-issued of the series. 

It contains the Minutes of the proceedings of 
the Society, at its sixth meeting; the Treasur- 
er’s Report; the Oration, by General Wood; 
a report of the banquet proceedings; memo- 
rials of deceased officers; the Society’s Consti- 
tution; and other papers of interest to its many 
members, the whole being illustrated with a 
portrait of General Anderson, by Buttre. 

It is uniform in style with those which pre- 
ceded it; and, as a specimen of book-making, 
it is, certainly, very beautiful. 





9.—Proceedings, Resolutions, and Communications, 
commemorative of Hon. Edward J. Harden, Attorney 
Sor the City of Savannah, and President of the Georgia 
Historical Society, who died April 19th, 1878. The Geor- 
gia Historical Society: June, 1878. Octavo, pp. 31. 


This is a “memorial pamphlet,” issued by 
direction of the Georgia Historical Society, in 
order to gather into one, the proceedings and 
Resolutions of various public bodies, etc., com- 
memorative of its late lamented President, Hon. 
Edward J. Harden; and includes the notices of 
his death, in the Savannah newspapers; the 
proceedings of the City Council; the memorial 
Sermon delivered in the meeting-house of the 
First Presbyterian Church, by Rev. Doctor 
Porter; the proceedings of the Session of that 
Church, of the Savannah Bar, and of the Geor- 
gia Historical Society. 

The Society has done well in thus preserv- 
ing, in a single tract, the record of Judge Har- 
den’s worth and that of the esteem in which 
he was held by his neighbors and professional, 
and literary, and ecclesiastical associates. He 
was evidently worthy of that respect, both as 
aman and a scholar; and in honoring such 4 
man the Society secures respect for itself. 

The pamphlet is a neat one; but without 
any pretension to typographical beauty. 
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10.—Historical Sermon preached by the Rev. John W. 
Leek, Rector of St. Michael’s Church, Marblehead, Mass., 
At the Occasion of its 158th Anniversary, on St. Mich- 
ael’s Day, September 29th, 1872. Published by request. 
Peabody: 1878. Octavo, pp. 25. 


Marblehead exults, it is said, in ‘the Oldest 
“Parish Church in New England ”—St. Mich- 
ael’s, of which Mr. Leek is the faithful Rector. 
It is a quaint structure; erected in 1714; and, 
with slight alterations, is yet in excellent con- 
dition. 

In September last, on the one hundred and 
fifty-eighth anniversary of the erection of this 
old house, the Rector preached a “historical 
“Sermon,” in which he noticed the settlement 
of the town and its rapid growth in popula- 
tion and opulence; the devotion of its inhabi- 
tants to the revolutionary party and its conse- 
quences on the prosperity of the town; the 
origin of the Church, in 1707, and the meas- 
ures adopted to secure a preacher; the succes- 
sive Missionaries who supplied the church, 
prior to the War of the Revolution; the out- 
rages to which the Communicants and their 
Pastor were subjected, by the insurgents in Mas- 
sachusetts—in which portion of his address, 
Mr. Leek also reviewed the puritanic oppres- 
sion, in that Colony, of those who, in the earli- 
er periad of its existence, had dared to dissent 
from the principles and practices of the “ Stand- 
“ing Order.” He noticed the impertinence of 
the Pastor of the Congregational Church, in in- 
terfering with the ordination of a Rector, and the 
success which attended his effort thus to estab- 
lish “ freedom to worship God,” (?) in a sister 
church, of another denomination. The “sad 
“ struggles and sorrowful experiences ” to which 
the parish was subjected, immediately after the 
close of the War—its small means, difficulty in 
procuring pastoral aid, and its consequent de- 
cline in membership. Then followed notices 
of those who, since the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War, have successively served as 
Rectors—Revs. Thomas Fitch Oliver, William 
Harris, James Bowers, John Prentis Kewley 
Henshaw (afterwards Bishop of Rhode Island) 
Joseph Andrews, Benjamin Bosworth Smith 
{afterwards Bishop of Kentucky) Lott Jones, 
Thomas 8S. W. Mott, Joseph H. Price, George 
V. C. Eastman, William H. Lewis, John P. 
Robinson, Moses P. Stickney, Nicholas Powers 
Tillinghast, our late friend Edward Ballard, 
John B. Richmond, Edwin B. Chase, William 
B. Woodbridge, and John W. Leek—and these 
are interspersed with notices of the loss of the 
Glebe and Rectory, by the illegal action of the 
church’s representatives; of an attempt which 
was made, subsequently, to swing the Church 
and its property around into the Unitarian fold, 
in {the same manner in which many other 
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churches were then swung around, into that 
communion; and of the resolute and success- 
ful opposition to that proposition, which was 
made by one of the Wardens, sustained by a 
sturdy old ship-master, who swore that “it 
“should not be done.” An Addenda, devoted 
to several collateral subjects, closes the tract. 

It is seldom that a more complete general 
review of the past of a congregation has been 
presented in so small a space; and Mr. Leek 
has done well in preserving the annals of his 
parish in so convenient form. 





C.—OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


11.—Address delivered at the opening of Court in the 
new Court House in Greenfleld, Mass., March 18, 1873, by 
Hon. Whiting Griswold. Greenfield, Mass.: E. D. Mer- 
riam. 1873. Octavo, pp. 51. 


We are indebted to the learned author for a 
copy of this exceedingly interesting and valu- 
able historical address, delivered at the open- 
ing of the first session of the Court, in the new 
Court-house, in Greenfield; and we have read 
it with great pleasure. 

Commencing with a reference to the organi- 
zation of Franklin-county, in 1811, Mr. Gris- 
wold describes, successively, the opposition 
which was made to the division of old Hamp- 
shire, for that purpose and for the subsequent 
formation of Hampden; the earnest contest for 
the County-seat, by Greenfield and Cheapside, 
in which the latter was defeated; the history 
of the first Court-house; and the organization 
of the Courts and their place of meeting, be- 
fore that Court-house was completed. That 
particular Court-house still stands—the village 
Post-office and, we suppose, the village “ sanc- 
“ tum.” 

Mr. Griswold then presents the early Bar of 
Franklin-county— William Coleman, Jonathan 
Leavitt, Rodolphus Dickinson, Ephraim Will- 
iams, George Grennell, etc.—sliding down, grad- 
ually, to that of a later period, including 
Daniel Wells, Benjamin R, Curtis, and Emory 
Washburn, and remembering, as he passes, 
Epaphras Hoyt, the historian and Sheriff of the 
County, and a long line of other faithful ser- 
vants of the County. Then, the Bar of to-day 
is introduced—including David Aiken, Almon 
Brainard, George T. Davis, Charles Allen, Henry 
L. Dawes, General Charles Devens, Jr., etc.— 
and, having photographed the Bar, the new 
Court-house receives his attention, in a most 
appropriate dedication to justice and the right. 
An Appendix contains a list of the various 
County-officers of Franklin-county and of the 
Franklin Bar, from the earliest day to the 
present time. : 
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We have seldom seen an address in which 
there is so much to be approved and so little 
to be condemned, either in the character of the 
material or the manner in which it has been 
employed, as this. The historical portion is 
evidently the result of careful research and is 
ee told; the personal sketches of the 

ar is a mine of genealogical and biographical 


information, which time will make more valua- | 


ble, day by day; and the statistics are welcome 
additions to the working materials of those 
who do not possess that greater storehouse of 
information, a file of the Annual Register of 
Massachusetts, during the past seventy or eigh- 
ty years. 

Mr. Griswold has done well: we hope he 
will not repose on the laurels which he has al- 
ready won, but seek new honors in new labors. 


12.—Catalogue of the Michigan State Library, for the 
years 18784. Prepared by H. A. Tenney, State Librarian. 
January 1, 1873. By Authority. Lansing: W. 8S. George 
& Co., State Printers. 1878. Octavo, pp. viii., 293. 


We are indebted to Mrs. Tenney, the excel- 


lent State Librarian, for the copy of this work | 
As a Catalogue of what | 


which is before us. 


Michigan actually possessed, at that time, it is 


interesting ; but it is quite as interesting as in- 
dicative of what she had not—of the literature 
which should have been found in her State 
Library. 

Under the judicious management of Mrs. 
Tenney, we are sure there will soon be improve- 
ments in that collection which will be both 
useful and ornamental. 


18.—Annual Reports of the Brooklyn Park Commis- 
sioners. 1861-1873. Re-printed by order of the Board, 
with such Acts of the Legislature, in their amended form, 
as relate to the Brooklyn Parks and their management. 
January, 1878, Octavo, pp. 528 


On the seventeenth of April, 1860, an Act 
was passed, by the Legislature of New York, 
for laying out a Public Park and a Parade- 
ground, in the city of Brooklyn, and appoint- 
ing Commissioners for the purpose of carrying 
out the project. The Statute required those 
Commissioners to report, annually; and thir- 
teen annual Reports have been accordingly 
presented. Some of these annual Reports have 
become exceedingly rare; and, as it has been 
next to impossible to make complete files of 
them, a year or so ago, the Board ordered the 
first twelve to be re-printed, in a small edition, 
for the use of the Commissioners and those 
who were especially interested in the subject. 

We are indebted to Hon. John N. Taylor, 
the Comptroller of the Commission, for a copy 
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this re-print; and, as a complete record of 
one of Brooklyn’s most notable improvements, 
it is a choice and valuable volume. Not only 
are the twelve Reports re-produced, with, we 
imagine, all their illustrations, but we find, 
also, the various Statutes bearing on the sub- 
ject; and, if the Ordinances governing the 
visitors to the Park had been added, there 
would, probably, have been very little to be 
desired which could not have been found 


| therein. 


As a specimen of elegant typography, this 
volume is worthy of high praise; and as the 
edition is understood to have been a very small 
one, it has already become rather a scarce one, 
We hope we shall not be regared as ungra- 
cious, after having been favored witha copy of 
this scarce volume, if we respectfully suggest 
that, in such a case as this, wherein so many 
are likely to be interested, through all time, a 


| larger edition of this work should have been 


printed than, if report speaks truly, was 
printed. 


14.—Proceedings of the Laying of the Corner Stone of 
the New Capitol of Michigan, On the 2d Day of October, 
1878, at the City of Lansing. Compiled by Allen'L. Bours, 
Secretary off State "Building Commissioners. Lansing: 
1873.@ Octavo, pp. 145. 


The State of Michigan, that ‘“ beautiful pen- 
“insula,” having outgrown the buildings occu- 
pied by her public officers, determined to con- 
struct a new capitol which should be more 
worthy of her increased importance and better 
adapted to the wants of the day. 

On the second of October last, the corner- 
stone of the new edifice was laid with appro- 
priate ceremonies. The Governor of the State 
delivered the Introductory Address, welcoming 
the visitors and fitly alluding to the occasion 
of the gathering. Bishop McCoskry asked the 
blessing of Almighty God. Hon. William A. 
Howard delivered the Oration—an admirable 
paper on Michigan, as she was and is, The 
Masonic ceremonies followed, under the direc- 
tion of the Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of Michigan, by whom, of course, addresses 
were made, before the stone was laid as well as 
after. The ceremonies concluded with the 
Benediction, by Rev. Noah Fassett. 

In the handsome volume before us, we have 
an official record of this important event, in 
which have been preserved full reports of all 
that occurred; and it is made more complete 
than such records generally are, by embracing 
an elaborate History of Michigan from its settle- 
ment by the French to the Laying of the Corner- 
Stone of the New Capitol, Ociwier 2d, 1873, 
which was “compiled, under a Resolution of 
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“the Committee of Arrangements,” by Mr. 
Bours, their Secretary, and “the original copy, 
“enrolled upon parchment, was deposited in 
“the Corner-stone.” 

This History occupies eighty-one octavo 
pages, and embraces, as well as a_ historical 
sketch, a pretty complete statistical survey, of 
Michigan. It has been prepared with evident 
care and at much cost of labor; and, when the 
new Capitol shall have become old and the 
corner-stone be made to give up its treasures, 
Mr. Bours will be thanked by the inquisitive 
lookers-on, for the trouble he has taken to tell 
them what Michigan was, in 1878. 

The volume is a very handsome one, consid- 
ered typograhically. 


15.—Papers relating to the Treaty of Washington. 

Volume I.—Geneva Arbitration. Containing the Case of 
the United States; the Case of Great Britain; the Coun- 
ter Case of the Unied States; and a portion of the ad- 
ditional Documents, Correspondence, and Evidence 
which accompanied the same. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1872. Octavo, pp. 4 (unpaged) 
856. 

Volume II.—Geneva Arbitration. Containing the remain- 
der of the papers accompanying the Counter Case of 
the United States; Counter Case of Her Britannic M aj- 
esty’s Government; Instructions to the Agent and Coun- 
sel of the United States, and proceedings at Geneva, in 
December, 1871, and April, 1872; Correspondence re- 
specting the Geneva Arbitration and the proposed Sup- 
plemental Article to the Treaty; and Declaration of Sir 
Stafford Northcote at Exeter. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1872. Octavo, pp. xvii., 604. 

Volume III.—Geneva Arbitration. 
ment of the United States; Argument of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government; and Supplementary Statements 
or Arguments made by the respective Agents or Coun- 
sel. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
Octavo, pp. xvi., 653. 

Volume IV.—Geneva Arbitration. 
of the Agent of the United States; Protocols of Confer- 
ences; Decision and Award of the Tribunal; Opinions 


of the Arbitrators; Reply of the Secretary of State, | 


acknowledging the receipt of the Report of the Agent of 
the United States, and commenting upon the Opinion of 
the Arbitrator appointed by Her Britannic Majesty; 
Report of the Counsel of the United States; and Opin- 
ions of Statesmen, Magazines, and Journals of Great 
Britain and the Continent on the construction of the 
Treaty. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1872, 
Octavo, pp. xi., 578, 

Volume V.—Berlin Arbitration. Containing the Memorial 
of the United States on the Canal de Haro asits bound- 
ary-line; Case of the Government of Her Britannic 
Majesty; Reply of the United States thereto; Second and 
Definitive Statement of the Government of Her Britan- 
nic Majesty; and Correspondence. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1872. Octavo, pp. 271. 


These volumes possess great interest to every 
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Containing the Report shall be compared with those presented by the 
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one who professes to regard either international 
law or the political history of the United States 
with the least possible interest; and to every 
one, especially, who is interested in the history 
of the recent Civil War, they are peculiarly ime 
portant. 

The very elaborate title-pages, which we 
have copied in full, convey to the reader as min- 
ute a description of the contents of the several 
volumes as can be given; and it will be per- 
ceived that they are entirely documentary, with- 
out note or comment. The first four volumes 
contain the record of the Geneva Arbitration, 
including the Cases and Arguments of the two 
contesting powers: the fifth contains the Cases 
and Arguments presented to the Emperor Will- 
iam of Germany, in the adjustment of the 
North-western boundary of the United States. 

We have read, very carefully, the Cases of 
both parties, in the matter of the North-western 
boundary; and, although Mr. Bancroft did not 
employ the material which was presented to Con- 
gress, some years since, by the heirs of Captain 
Kendrick—which we re-printed in Tae Histort- 
caL MacazineE for September, 1870—his argu- 
ment was well-sustained and dignified, while 
his copies of the various maps were perfectly 
conclusive. His allusion to the fact that, of the 


Cabinet of Mr. Polk, who signed the Treaty of 
1846, as well as the British Cabinet who prepared 
it, all are dead, except himself and one of the 


British, is peculiarly touching ; and, under those 
circumstances, there was a fitness in the employ- 
ment of his pen, in concluding the long-pending 
controversy. 

We have not yet waded through the elaborate 
papers presented to the Arbitrators at Geneva; 
but we have glanced over them and measured 
their contents. We shall have no reason to be 
otherwise than proud of them, whenever they 


opposing power, if the principles of law which 
our legal representatives urged there, and which 
seem to have been established, shall not become 
a boomerang, and return, hereafter, to torment 
ourselves. We are not quite sure, indeed, that 
the ancient doctrine of neutrality, which the 
Continental Congress insisted on and sustained, 
has not been abandoned, in the case before us; 
and we are not quite sure, too, that Great Britain 
cannot well afford to pay fifteen and a half 
millions for the authoritative decree which, one 
of these days, will cripple American ‘‘ enter- 
‘* prise” and protect British weakness. It will 
be well if ‘our chickens shall not come home 
** to roost,” before we shall care to see them. 

We are indebted to the honorable Secretary of 
State for these very important volumes and desire 
him to accept our thanks for them. 
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D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
16.—University Edition. The Federalist: a collection 
of Essays, written in favor of the new Constitution, as 
agreed upon by the Faderal Convention, September 17, 
1787. Reprinted from the original text, Under the super- 
vision of Henry B. Dawson. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong, & Co. 1878. Octavo, pp. lvi., 615. 


There are very few who will not profess to 
know all about The Federalist, as the title of this 
volume is usually written; and yet how few there 
are who have ever read it, and yet fewer who 
have ever studied it, while scarcely any yield 
obedience to it, when such obedience would 
come in conflict with own or their party’s present 
interests. There are very few who will not insist 
that the Constitution for the United States is as 
familiar to them—in its history, its meaning, and 
its effects—as the hats which cover their heads ; 
and yet very few can say, positively, they have 
ever read the whole of it and yet fewer can tell, 
accurately, what meaning those who created it, 
intended to apply to it nor what result they 
intended should be produced by it. 

It is a patent fact that the Republic, immediate- 
ly after the close of the War of the Revolution, 
opened a career of unexampled prosperity and 
happiness, with the smallest possible amount of 
what is called ‘‘ Government” —indeed, it prov- 
ed, beyond a doubt, that that People is gov- 
erned best which is governed least. It is an 
equally patent fact that, at that time, the United 
States were afflicted, as they are now afflicted, 
and ever will be afflicted, immediately after a 

War, with a body of men in their midst, who 
assumed to be of better blood than those who 
surrounded them—men who considered they 
were born to command, while all other men 
were born to obey: men who regarded labor 
as degrading, if they labored, but fit, when 
others toiled: men who were non-producers, 
aspirants to office, and good-livers on the 
products of others’ labor: tax-collectors rather 
than tax-payers—whose opportunities for liv- 
ing, without work, and for bearing rank and 
authority among their neighbors, without their 
bidding, found few opportunities where all were 
equal before the law and when the law was 
founded on justice and the rights of man. It is 
a patent fact, too, that, in the face of this gen- 
eral prosperity and happiness, these parisites who 
had. fastened themselves on the communities 
among whom they lived—drinking wines which 
they never paid for, and aping a style which 
they had no means of their own to sustain—pre- 
ferred a Monarchy, such as England had, rather 
than a Republic, with the authority in the Peo- 
ples of the respective States ; and that they de- 
termined, by fair means or by foul, to effect 
such a change in the organic law of the United 
States as should throw them to the surface, with 
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the masses, below them, as the sources of their 
coveted supplies. It is matter of history, that, 
to secure that end, the clacquiers of this faction 
assailed the integrity of the Republic, in its 
most vital part—discrediting its resources and 
integrity, embarrassing its operations by captious 
comments and unfounded falsehoods, and insist- 
ing that the result of its malevolence was the 
consequence of defects in the organiclaw. At 
length, by pertinacious badgering of the several 
State Legislatures, a Convention of the States 
was secured to recommend to the several States 
such amendatory clauses to the Articles of Qon- 
JSederation, which constituted the organic law of 
the Republic, as would afford to the aspirants an 
opportunity to obtain a foot-hold and to enable 
them to prepare for still further elevation: by a 
similar course of effrontery, not wholly without 
admixture of fraud, that Convention was led to 
assume authority which had not been delegated 
to it, to nullify the supreme law of the Repub- 
lic, and to recommend a new fundamental law, 
in open defiance of the Constitution and of the 
sovereign powers constituting the Confederacy. 

There was serious opposition to this movement, 
throughout the entire Confederacy, but especial- 
ly in New York; and to remove, as far as possi- 
ble, the arguments of that opposition, which 
threatened to defeat the scheme and send back 
the parisites to the daily labor which other 
folks were engaged in, a series of papers was 
prepared and published, under the title of The 
Federalist, by Alexander Hamilton, James Mad- 
ison, and John Jay, and addressed, specifically, 
“*To the People of the State of New York.” 

Those papers were ably written—as they need- 
ed to be, in order to effect anything against the 
antagonism of such writers as Richard Henry 
Lee ard George Bryan, such orators as Mr. Lee, 
Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams, and Luther Mar- 
tin, and such influential statesmen as John Han- 
cock, George Clinton, Chancellor Lansing, and 
Edmund Randolph—and they went to the very 
verge of Foederalism, while their real intent was 
to fasten on the Republic what was the very 
worst antagonist of a Federal Constitution. The 
particular ‘‘ People” to whom the papers were 
addressed, knowing two of the principal writers 
of The Feederalist, personally, spurned the par- 
isites, rejected their proffered advice, and almost 
unanimously voted against the ‘new system ;” 
but, from that day to this, The Federalist has 
been regarded as the best existing commentary 
of the Federal Constitution, as it was originally 
proposed, and before any of the various Amend- 
ments had been made to it, as the authors of that 
Constitution were constrained to consider it, 
publicly, and while they were seeking to secure 
its ratification. 

Fourteen years after they were originally pub- 
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lished, John Wells, a distinguished ‘‘ Federalist ” 
of New York, revised the several papers and re- 
published them, but without the approval of 
either of the original authors; and, occasional- 
ly, from that day until 1864, other re-prints of 
them, always in their corrupted form and, some- 
times, yet more corrupt, were issued from vari- 
ous presses. At that time, a new edition of the 
work, exactly in its original form, was prepared 
by us and printed; and few volumes have pro- 
ceeded from the American press, during the last 
quarter of a century, which have enjoyed a 
heartier welcome, from one portion of the 
public, or a heartier condemnation, from another. 
The venerable Josiah Quincy, Chief-justice Chase, 
Attorney-general Bates, Secretary-of-State Sew- 
ard, the Faculty of Harvard-college, and others 
little less distinguished, cheered us by their 
hearty approvals; while such men as John Jay, 
John C. Hamilton, and Henry T. Tuckerman 
made themselves ridiculous by deprecating it. 
It met with a wider sale than such works usual- 
ly enjoy; and it passed though several editions, 
before the demand for it was entirely supplied. 
The volume before us is another re-print of 
that restored version of Zhe Faderalist—the 
exact words of the authors, themselves, havin 
been restored—and all who shall incline to re 
it will read exactly the language employed by 
the three distinguished authors, in their original 
communications to the press of New York, with- 


out the least alteration, interpolation, or abbrevi- | 


ation, with the additional advantage of a Sy- 
noptical Table of Contents of the entire work 
and a Comparative Exhibit of the Claims to the 
Authorship of it. 

The typography is that of the Riverside Press, 
and is neat without claiming to be more than 
that. 





17.— Woman in Sacred History: a series of sketches 
drawn from scriptural, historical, and legendary sources. 
By Harriet Beecher Stow. Ilustrated with sixteen Chro- 
mo-Lithographs, after paintings by Raphael, Batoui, Hor- 
ace Vernet, Goodall, Landelle,. Kochler, Portaéls, Vernet- 
Lecomte, Baader, Merle, and Boulauger: printing by 
Monracq, from stones executed by Jehenne, Paris. New 
York: J. B, Ford & Co. 1874. Im,erial octavo, unpaged. 
Price $7.50. 


Mrs. Stow, like her distinguished father and 
brother, wields a powerful pen; and we opened 
this volume with a reasonable hope that she 
would boldly and honestly meet the issues which 
faithful notices of the leading ‘‘ women in sa- 
‘cred history” would necessarily force before 
her, for notice and judgment. Sarah and her 
Egyptian maid, Hagar, with Abrabam’s adul- 
tery; Leah aud Rachel, the purchased slave- 
wives of the bigamist, Jacob—to say nothing of 





Zilpah and Bilhah, whom he also adulterously 
co-habited with; Sisera, also, the murderess, and 
Delilah, the courtesan ; Michal, also, with Abi- 
gail and Ahinoam, the Jezreelitess, Maacah and 
Haggith, Abital and Eglah, Bath-sheba (the 
mother of Solomon) and Abishag, the nine wives 
of bigamous and adulterous David—adultery, 
property in women, bigamy, murder, certainly, 
we supposed, would have afforded themes for 
Mrs. Stow’s denunciations, such as she hurled 
at ‘‘whom it might concern,” in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and in her various other writings. Of 
course, what is sinful, in our day, has always 
been just as sinful as it is now; and Jacob and 
David must have been as bad as Brigham Young 
is; Samson’s association with Delilah could not 
have been less blameworthy than simular associa- 
tions of the ‘‘ fast” young men, of our time, 
with similar characteis; and the outrageous 
sacrifice of Uriah, the honorable and patriotic 
husband of Bath-sheba, by the lascivious King, 
in order that she might be added to the Royal 
harem, was, assuredly, not less sinful than the 
crimes, of like character, for which less distin- 
guished men are hung, as criminals, now-a-days. 
Yet, as far as we can see, Mrs. Stow has failed 
to look the fact in the face that traffic in flesh 
and blood—the purchase, for a price, of leading 
‘* women of sacred history,” was not condemn- 
ed, as sinful, per se, nor was bigamy, nor even 
adultery, discountenanced, as wicked, in them~ 
selves; if théy were condemned at all, by the 
Almighty law-giver, who, neither now nor then, 
can look on sin with allowance. 

With all due respect to Mrs. Stow, we con- 
ceive that she has failed, in the instance before 
us, to discharge, completely, the duty which 
she assumed when she undertook to tell of the 
‘* women of sacred history,” in this that she has 
failed to tell of Leah’s and Rachel’s wrongs and 
of Laban’s and Jacob’s sinfulness, in selling and 
buying flesh and blood, and they, in Laban’s 
case, the recognized and legal offspring of him- 
self. What a glorious supplement would such a 
narrative, bravely stated, in all its horrors, have 
made to Mrs. Stow’s glowing narrative of Eliza 
and her child Harry, when Haley undertook to 
carry them into new scenes of captivity. As we 
have said, Haley must have been only the legi- 
mate successor, in wrong-doing—sin, without 
discount—of Jacob; and as for Laban, his sin 
must have been immeasurably: greater than 
Jacob’s. But not a line of censure, as far as we 
can see, is offered against either the one or the 
other; and, as far as Mrs. Stow is concerned, the 
slave-breeder, Laban, and the slave-buyer, Jacob, 
continue to be classed among the most respecta- 
ble and respected citizens of the old world— 
real, genuine ‘‘ gentlemen of the old school.” 
We might say the same of her reticence concern- 
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Jacob’s bigamy and adultery ; but we have 
ri our allotted space. 

The narratives, as far as they go, are, of 
course, admirably written; but the great feature 
of the work is the series of sixteen magnificent 
chromo-lithographic figures, after recognized 
masters of art, representing, ideally, as many of 
the ‘‘women of sacred history” concerning 
whom Mrs. Stow wrote. They are exquisite 


specimens of color, being closely copied from 
the originals; and we have seen nothing from 
the American press, thus illustrated, which can 
be compared with this volume. 


18.—Pre-Historic Man. 
Mound Builders. By M. F. Force. 
Clarke & Co. 1878. Octavo, pp. 85. 


If we do not mistake, the author of this vol- 
ume is a son of our late friend, General Peter 
Force, of Washington, D. C., so widely and so 
justly honored by every student of American 
history ; and the three papers which it contains 
were prepared for and read before the Cincinnati 
Literary Club, 1868-73. 

The first of these relates to the subject of the 
primitive inhabitants of western Europe, as that 
subject has been presented, since the discovery, in 
Lake Zurich, in 1829, of the remains of those 
by-gone races; and it is one of the best of the 
shorter descriptions of them. 

The second is a discussion of the Darwinian 
theory and its relation with Deity, in which the 
modern philosopher and his propositions appear 
to be favorably considered. 

The third relates to the Mound-builders, their 
works, when they lived, how they lived, who 
they were, and what became of them. Itisa 
calm, dispassionate, and unusually careful ex- 
amination of the general subject; and, under 
each of the sub-divisions of it, to which we 
have referred, Mr. Force has carefully presented 
the evidence which throws light on it and as 
clearly presented his judgment. 

The tract is very neatly printed. 


Darwinism and Deity. The 
Cincinnati: Robert 


19.—A Complete Narrative of the Mysteries of New 
York City. The Dark Side of New York Life ana its 
Criminal Classes from Fifth Avenue down to the Five 
Points. Numbers III-IX. New York: Frederick Gerhard. 
1873. Octavo, pp, 65-288. Price 10 cents per part. 


In our July number, we referred to this work 
as one of peculiar merit, notwithstanding its 
sensational title; and a careful examination of 
this portion of the work confirms that judg- 
ment. 

In the numbers before us, the ‘‘ Detectives,” 
the various classes of ‘‘ Thieves,” the ‘‘ Fences,” 
the ‘* Rogues’ Gallery,” the ‘‘ Street-robbers and 





‘* Garotters,” and the multitude of ‘‘ Swindlers,” 
in all their various forms, are carefully de- 
scribed; and both as a narrative of low life, in 
New York, and a description of the various 
classes of crime and criminals, it is exceedingly 
noteworthy. It may very properly find a place 
in every collection of New York locals and be 
carefully read by all who live or have occasion 
to visit the great metropolis. 


20.—Michigan. Being condensed popular sketches of 
the Topography, Climate, and Geology of the State. By 
Alexander Winchell, LL.D. Extracted, by permission, 
Walling’s Atlas of Michigan. Printed by the Claremont 
Printing{Co.— 1873. Octavo,§pp,{121. sie 


The title-page describes the character of the 
sketches which are collected into this volume: 
the name and well-earned reputation of the 
learned Chancellor of the Syracuse University 
afford ample guarantees for the accuracy of their 
statements. 

We are not quite sure that they ought to have 
been called ‘‘ popular,” because they are too 
precise and deal too minutely in unfamiliar 
subjects to be acceptable to the populace ; and 
the use of that word may lead some, to whom 
they will be acceptable, to suppose they are 
mere wish-washy paragraphs of glittering gen- 
eralities, meaning nothing. The populace, in 
Michigan, as well as elsewhere, cares nothing for 
such excellent reading matter as this work con- 
tains; and it is worse than folly to suppose 
otherwise. 

As the title-page indicates, the work is divid- 
ed into three distinct sections, treating, respec- 
tively, of the Zopography and Hydrography, 
the Geology, and the Climate of the State; and 
we know of no other work which presents as 
complete a picture of Michigan, in those fea- 
tures of her composition, as this. . 

The typography of the tract is very neat; and 
reflects credit on those who printed it. 


21.—History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the Catholic. By William H. Prescott. New and Re- 
vised Edition, with the author’s latest corrections and ad- 
ditions. Edited by John Foster Kirk. In three volumes. 
Philadelphia: (J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1873. Crown octa- 
vo, pp. (Z.] xxxv., 504; (/J.] xvii., 508; (JZZJ.] xv., 574. 
Price $7.50. 


The writings of Prescott, like those of Irving, 
are known and admired wherever the English 
language is spoken or read, the world over; and 
we need not, therefore, attempt to describe 
them nor to praise their beauties. But it isa 
subject of congratulation, and one which our 
readers will feel a deep interest im, that a new 
edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged by its 
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distinguished author, himself, and carried through 
the press, by his faithful and learned assistant, 
John Foster Kirk, is in progress of publication, 
with three volumes already published; and we 
have pleasure in presenting that information to 
our readers. 

We are told that, ‘‘in the intervals of com- 
** position, especially during the last years of his 
** life, Mr. Prescott devoted much time to the re- 
‘¢ vision of his published works. The changes 
‘*he made included, besides many verbal amend- 
‘* ments and some alterations of greater moment, 
‘*numerous additions, principally to the notes, 
‘from the fresh material accumulated in the 
‘* progress of his researches. Successive English 
‘editions, published during his lifetime, pro- 
‘* fited, to some extent, by this labor; but his 
‘* purpose to incorporate the whole of its results 
‘*in a new American edition was, unhappily, 
‘‘ frustrated by his death. He had intimated a 
‘*desire that the task should, in this event, be 
‘¢ undertaken by the writer” [Mr. Kirke] “‘ who 
‘had shared in the previous labor and was cog- 
‘¢ nizant of the details ; and to him it has accord- 
‘ingly been intrusted by the publishers, the 
** present proprietors of the copyrights.” The 
duty of the Editor ‘‘ has consisted, mainly, in 
‘* collating the editions, errors having crept into 
*‘ the later and otherwise more perfect ones ; in- 


‘“‘serting emendations and additions, from the 
‘‘author’s manuscripts; verifying doubtful ref- 
‘erences; and securing, by a careful supervis- 
‘tion of the proofs, that high degree of typo- 
‘* graphical accuracy which is especially desirable 


‘in reprints of standard works. Occasional 
‘notes, confined to points of fact, have been 
‘appended by the Editor, where statements, in 
‘the text, based on insufficient authority or 
“called in question by recent investigators, 
‘© needed to be substantiated or corrected.” We 
have employed the Editor’s own words, in order 
that our readers may be informed, correctly, of 
the importance of this new edition, in its liter- 
ary character ; and to those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Kirk’s capabilities to discharge his 
particular duties with fidelity, no additional 
voucher will be required. 

Nor can the publishers be justly forgotten in 
this place. Always noted for the beauty of their 
publications, they will be entitled to renewed 
praise for their liberality in the mechanical exe- 
cution of this. It is to be printed with great 
care, from new plates, on toned paper of fine 
quality; and it is to be appropriately illustrated 
with beautifully engraved portraits, maps, and 
fac-similes. 

The volumes before us are the earliest of the 
series, constituting the whole of the history of 
Ferdinand and Isabella ; and these are to be fol- 
lowed, monthly, by other volumes, twelve in 
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number, which, with these, will constitiite the 
entire published works of their author. 

Our readers will need no invitation from us to 
seek this new version of Prescott’s writings, as 
left by Prescott himself; and we may safely 
leave the subject with them. 


22.—The Church Hymn Book, with tunes; for the 
Worship of God. New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor, & Co. 1873. Octavo, pp. 585. 


Those who know the capacity for labor of 
the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly—our 
esteemed friend, Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D.D. 
—and the entire willingness to labor, which he 
always manifests, when he has anything to do, 
will be apt to expect more from him, in what- 
ever he undertakes, than from most others; 
while his known qualifications, as an accomplish- 
ed hymnologist, serve to ensure, in a work de- 
voted to that subject, compiled by him, unusual 
accuracy as well as unusual completeness. 

With these facts before us, we reasonably 
opened this volnme with great expectations; 
and, quite as reasonably, the measure of our ex- 
pectations was completely filled. It is as com- 
plete a ‘*hymn-book” as may reasonably be 
desired by any one—fourteen hundred and sixty- 
four of the best hymns in the language, with 
thirty-two doxologies, thirty chants, and five 
hundred and thirty-six tunes, selected from the 
very best authors, being enough, we imagine, to 
satisfy the most craving of musical Deacons ; 
while those who sit in the back pews and do not 
catch the number, as it is announced from the 
distant pulpit, will rejoice over an index of 
subjects, an index of scripture texts, an alpha- 
betical list of tunes—designating the author of 
each and when he lived- an index of chants, a 
metrical index of tunes, an index of authors of 
hymns—each with the era of the author—an 
index of authors of tunes—with the era of each 
—an index to the hymns—each with its author’s 
name—and an index to the chants. We would 
that some other authors would see this complete 
apparatus of indices—those blessed comforts 
which every one must enjoy, sometime—and 
hide their heads, in shame for their own lazy 
negligence, in the first ash-barrel they can find 


in the back streets of a city. 


But the completeness, in numbers and indices, 
is not the only good quality of this book. These 
fourteen hundred and sixty-four hymns are not 
thrown together, helter-skelter, nor is one class 
of them unduly weighted with specimens, at 
the expense of others. Thirteen different classes, 
each with its sub-divisions, are DULY represented ; 
and to each of these, relatively, with the ripe 
experience of a long pastorate to help him, 
Doctor Hatfield has apportioned its pve propor- 
tion. : 
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In these peculiarities, our readers who are in- 
terested in church music will perceive the practi- 
cal good-sense which has controlled the mechan- 
ical part of the compiler’s labor; while all, 
young and old, will rejoice in the historical in- 
formation, concerning its origin, which quietly 
accompanies each tune and hymn and is repeated 
in the indices, together with the abundant com- 
pleteness of the collection and the critical accu- 
racy with which every hymn and tune is copied. 

We congratulate our honored friend on the 
successful issue of this result of his many years 
of anxious study and untiring labor; and we 
congratulate those churches who shall be favored 
with the use of it, on the accession to their stores 
of hymns and tunes, of this addition, so emi- 
nently worthy of its subject and of their favor. 


23.—Hapression;: its anatomy and philosophy. By Sir 
Charles Bell, K.H. With Original Notes and Illustrations 
designed by the Author; and with additional illustrations 
and notes by the Editor of The Phrenological Journal. 
An entirely new and enlarged edition. New York: Sam- 
uel R. Wells. 1878. Octavo, pp. 201. 


This volume, the work of one of the most 
accomplished men in Europe—whose observa- 
tions of the nervous system led to discoveries 
therein which have immortalized his name—is 
one, of which the importance cannot be too 
highly estimated. 

It is not a mere re-hash of well-known facts; 
nor is it made up of theories having no founda- 
tion beyond the mere imagination of an active 
brain. On the contrary, it is the result of the 
life-long observations and study of one of the 
most profound thinkers and accomplished scien- 


tists of his times, verified by a careful study of | 


the works of the great masters of ancient and 
modein art; and it commends itself to all who 
feel interested in the causes of movements in 
the countenance and in the frame of the body, 
under the influence of passion or emotion— 
and who is not? 


tise it. 
The volume is a very handsome one, both in 
typography and illustrations. 


24.—A Cyclopedia of the best thoughts of Charles Dick- 
ens. Compiled and alphabetically arranged by F. G. de 
Fontaine. New York: E.J. Hale & Son. 1878. Octavo, 
pp. 564, Price $5. 


This magnificent volume contains the gems of 
Dickens’s works, picked out from their settings 
and arranged, in order, for the admiration of 
connoisseurs—those who admired him and those 
who did uot. 

The selections appear to have been made with 
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admirable good judgment and great fidelity; 
and the arrangement of those extracts is by sub- 
jects, in their alphabetical order. As the editor 
happily remembered the importance of a good 
index, he closed his work by adding one, leav- 
ing nothing more to be desired from the Editor 
of such a volume. 

Typographically considered, the volume is a 
very beautiful one; and its illuminated cover 
adds, materially, to its general attractions. 


25.—The Life of the Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, D.D., 
Archbishop of Baltimore. By J. L. Spalding, 8.T.L, 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society. 1878. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 468. 


The family of Spaldings is said to have orig- 
inated at Spalding, in Lincolnshire, England—in 
the ancient market-place of which old market- 
town our mother was wont, on Tuesdays, to find 
sale for her butter, eggs, and poultry, while our 
childish curiosity was attracted to the various 
shop-windows, in the same locality—and from 
that town, the first of the Spaldings who emi- 
grated, went to St. Mary’s-county, Maryland, 
prior to 1650. In 1790, Benedict Spalding led 
a colony of Catholics from that County into 
Kentucky ; and, there, in May, 1810, his grand- 
son, Martin John, was born. A delicate child, 
but ‘‘ as remarkable for the sweetness of his dis- 
‘position as for the quickness of his mind,” 
in 1821, when only eleven years of age, he en- 
tered St. Mary’s College, near Lebanon. When 
he was fourteen, he was made Professor of 
Mathematics, in that institution ; and, at twenty, 
when he went to Rome, there was said to have 
been no better mathematician in Kentucky than 
he. He entered the Seminary, at Bardstown, in 
1826; went to Rome, and entered the Propa- 
ganda, in 1830; graduated and returned to Ken- 
tucky, in 1834; became Pastor of the Cathedral 
and Professor in the Seminary, in 1838; was 


) | elected to the presidency of St. Joseph’s College ; 
Especially important is it to | 
those who affect either to study art or to prac- | 


was sent to Lexington, Kentucky, as Pastor of 
St. Peter's Church, in 1840; was called to the 
office of Vicar-general of the Diocese of Bards- 
town, in 1844, and to the episcopacy, as Coad- 
jutor of the Bishop of Louisville, in 1848 ; be- 
came the Bishop of the Diocese, on the death of 
Bishop Flaget, in 1850, and Archbishop of Bal- 
timore, on the death of Doctor Kendrick, in 
1864 ; and died in February, 1872, our honored 
friend, Doctor Bayley, succeeding him in the 
archepiscopacy. 

The life of such a man—endowed, as he was, 
with great practical good-sense, gifted with 
sound and varied leartiing, of irreproachable 
moral character, devoted to the best interests of 
the Church in which he was an overseer, a true 
American, and an active participant in some of 
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the most stirring events of American Catholic 
history—to be properly narrated, would require 
a pen of unusual and varied ability ; and we 
have pleasure in saying that the demand has 
been fully met, in the volume before us. 

Besides having furnished a very notable ad- 
dition to the history of the Roman Catholic 
Church in America and to the local history of 
Kentucky, Mr. Spalding has placed himself in a 
very prominent place among the writers of 
American biography; and we are sadly mis- 
taken if this volume shall not be resorted te, as 
an authority, on some of the most important 
subjects connected with the history of the Re- 
public, at the same time that it will serve asa 
memento of one of the most distinguished of 
American divines. 

The typography of this volume is very supe- 
rior ; and the portrait, which serves as a frontis- 
piece, is an excellent specimen of steel-engraving. 


26.—Theological and Philogephical Library: a series 
of Text-books, original and tfanslated, for Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. Edited by Henry B. Smith, D.D., 
and Philipp Schaff,D.D. Vols. I. and II. of the Philo- 
sophical Division: Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. 


History of Philosophy. From Thales to the present | 


time. By Dr. Friedrich Ueberweg. Translated from the 
Fourth German Edition, by Geo. 8. Morris, A.M. Vol. II. 
—History of Modern Philosophy. With Additions by the 
Translator, an Appendix on English and American Philos- 
ophy, by Noah Porter, D.D., and an Appendix on Italian 
Philosophy, by Vincenzo Botta, Ph. D. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Octavo, pp. viii., 561. 


Several months since, we noticed the appear- 
ance of the first volume of this elaborate History 
of Philosophy in which that of the ancient 
school of philosophy was carefully presented ; 
and the second, now before us, embracing the 
history of modern philosophy, completes the 
work. 

The first volume, as we have said, was devoted 
to the history of ancient philosophy: this em- 
braces the history of that more modern philoso- 
phy which is distinct from theology, and has for 
its subject the essence and laws of nature and 
mind. It embraces, therefore, the histories of, 
successively, what are called ‘‘ the transitional 
‘*period,” ‘the epoch of empiricism, dogma- 
‘*tism, and skepticism,” and *‘the epoch of 
“Kantian criticism and the systems” growing 
out of it; and it ranges, in time, from the re- 
newal of Platonism, under the lead of, success- 
ively, Pletho, Bessarion, and Ficinus, in the 
fifteenth century, until the present time. 

It is difficult to conceive how, in so compact 
a form, a more complete history and bibliography 
of the philosophy of the past five hundred years 





could have been given ; and, without concurring 
in all that is presented, in those portions of the 
subject with which we are acquainted, we are 
free to say that, to all who are interested in any 
branch of studies, concerning the essence and 
laws of nature and mind, this work will be in- 
valuable, both because of its temper, its com- 
pleteness, and its convenience. 

The first article of the Appendix, on English 
and American Philosophy, by President Porter, 
forms a very important addition to the original 
text of Ueberweg; and the second, on Italian 
Philosophy, by Professor Botta, seems to be 
equally minute in its description, and is said to 
be equally important. A very elaborate Index 
completes the volume. . 


The neatness of the typography will serve to 
make the volume more attractive to every reader. 


27.—Silver and Gold: an account of the Mining and 
Metallurgical Industry of the United States, with reference 
chiefly to the precious metals. By Rossiter W. Raymond, 
Ph. D., Commissioner of Mining Statistics, etc. New 
York: J, B. Ford & Co. 1878. Octavo, pp. 566. 


This volume contains the sixth Annual Report 
of the United States Commissioner of Minin 
Statistics to the Secretary of the Treasury, an 
embraces detailed reports on mines and mining, 
in California, Nevada, Oregon, Idaho, Monta- 
na, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and 
Wyoming, together with a general review of the 
hiscory of the mining interests, in each of those 
States and Territories, during the year 1871; 
their condition and prospects ; and various com- 
ments and suggestions which seemed likely to be 
useful to miners, capitalists, legislators, metal- 
lurgists, and others. 


28.—Hducation abroad, and other papers. By Birdseye 
Grant Northrop, LL.D., Secretary of Connecticut Board of 
Education. New York and Chicago: A. 8. Barnes & Co, 
1873. Octavo, pp. vi., 3-176. Price $1.50, 


A collection of papers by ‘‘a Yankee school- 
‘* master,” mainly on Education and kindred 
subjects. 

He resolutely opposes, in the first paper, the 
habit of sending American boys to Europe, to 
be educated; and he does well. ‘‘For our 
‘* youth,” he says, very correctly, ‘‘ American 
‘*schools are better than European ;” and he is 
entitled to the thanks of his countrymen, for his 
manly defence of his country’s institutions. 

He wanders from propriety, however, when 
he pleads for the introduction, into republican 
America, of the system of compulsory education 
which is employed in monarchical Germany, us 
if ‘*the Government” ought not to rest in the 
People, itself, but in those who are merely the 
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People’s agents ; and as if the People is not the 
best judge ot what is most for its own benefit. 
We rather suspect Americans have not yet so far 
descended from the grade of manhood which 
their fathers occupied as to allow ‘‘ the Yankee 
‘*school-master” to rule over them, to that 
extent. 

** The Object of the Common School” is also 
discussed ; and it is determined to be, ‘‘ not to 
‘¢ finish the education, but to lay the foundation 
‘for future and higher attainments,” as if those 
‘« future and higher attainments” are accessible 
to the children of one in ten of those who, as 
tax-payers, pay for those Common Schools; and | 
as if there is any propriety of taxing the great | 
body of the people for the support of those | 
preparatory s@hools of which not one in ten can 
enjoy the full benefits. ; 

He pleads, too, for Mental Philosophy as a 
branch of Common School education; and he 
pleads, also, for labor as an educator. 

The various papers are well-written; and, | 
whether the reader shall agree with the author 
or not, in his conclusions, his arguments are en- 
titled to a respectful reading and a careful con- | 
sideration. 


The volume is very handsomely printed. 


| 
29.—-I go a-fishing By W.C. Prime. New York: Har- | 
per & Bros. 1873. Octavo, pp. 365. 


A readable book, for a summer-day’s amuse- 
ment, by the jolly ex-editor of the Journal of 
Commerce ; and we have no doubt it will find a 
ready welcome from all who, like himself, are 
inclined to seek a ‘‘ Rookery” and enjoy the | 
pleasures which generally await those who ‘‘ go 
* a-fishing.”’ 

It is a very neatly printed book ; but entirely 
without illustrations. 





30.—Sigillologia. Being some account of the Great, or 

Broad Seal of the Confederate States of America. A 
Monograph. Non omnis moriar. Dedicated to the sa- 
cred memory of 

“The gallant cavaliers who died in vain, 

** For those who knew not to resign or reign.” 
By Joannes Didymus Archeologos. Washington, D. C.: | 
Kervand & Towers. 1873. Octavo, pp. 23. 


In this tract, we find a history of the Great 
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But it is supplemented by nearly an equal quan- 
tity of reading matter which has as little to do 
with the Confederate States’ Great Seal as a 
chapter of Solomon's Song would have; and we 
decidedly object to any such interpolations, in 
such a work. 


31.—Mission of the North American People, Geograph- 
ical, Social, and Political. IOlustrated by Six Charts de- 
lineating the physical architecture and thermal laws of 
all the Continents. By William Gilpin, late Governor of 
Coldtado. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1873, 
Octavo, pp. 217. 


This very beautiful volume is, certainly, a very 
singular one, combining, in its contents, very 
much information concerning the structure of the 
Continent—especially that portion of it which 
is West from the Alleghanies— which, if true, is 
entitled to careful consideration, with very much 
more of that slam, bang, spread-eagle literature 
which has made George Francis Train so notori- 
ous, the world over. 

Throwing aside tH® mere buncombe of the 
work, the author professes to describe, in gen- 


| eral terms, but very minutely, what he regards 


the ‘* mountain foundation of North America; ” 
but he confines his attention to what he calls the 
Cordilleras—including the Black-hills, the Sierra 
Madre, or Rocky-mountains, the Sierra Nevada, 
the Sierra Mimbres, the Sierra Wasatch, the 
Okennagan-mountains, and others of less im- 
portance—without even mentioning the Alle- 
——. He next describes, in still greater 

etail, the peculiarities of the Rocky-mountains, 


| with their passes, their cafions, their basins, etc.; 


he then describes the Plateau of the Table-lands, 
its formation, its climate, and its soils, and he 
speculates on its destiny; and these are followed 
by similar detailed descriptions of, successively, 
the Sierra San Juan, the South Pass, the Great 
Basin of the Mississippi, the Great Plains, and 


| the series of parcs, or basins in the Rocky-moun- 


tains. Next comes a discussion of the Climate 
of America; and, finally, ‘‘ the North American 
** mission,” as the author understands it, is 
spread before the reader, with all the earnest 
grandiloquence of a western stump-speaker. 

An Appendia contains various speeches and 
orations which the author has pronounced, from 
time to time; and the end is reached. 

We do not know that William Gilpin, the 


Seal of the Confederate States of America, in| author of this volume, is a descendant of John 
which are introduced various papers, evidently | Gilpin, ‘‘of famous London town,” of whose 
copied from the originals, illustrative of the | adventures the gentle Cowper was the historian; 
subject. All this is interesting, as a fragment of | but if we may judge of their respective exploits 


the history of that great contest for the suprem- 
acy of local self-government—for the right of 
the People to rule themselves—of which the end 
is not yet seen; and, as such, it is welcome. 


and compare one with the other, he must be a 
lineal descendant of that distinguished linen- 
draper ; have inherited the venerable, pony on 
which his ancestor rode out of town; and met 
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with the same fate, while using that runaway 
nag, in ‘‘the mountain formation of North 
‘¢ America.” At any rate, like his distinguished 
namesake, he undoubtedly knows something, on 


some subjects ; but, also like that gentleman, he | 


knows very little on some others. One could 
undoubtedly talk about the qualities of linen, as 
the other evidently can about ‘* mountain form- 
** ations;” but it would have been fortunate 
for both, before undertaking to display their 
dexterity, had they been favored with curb-bits, 
on their respective bridles. They could, then, 
have held in their horses and avoided, in both 
cases, the exposure of their own ignorance, on 
matters which were unconnected with their 
every-day lives. 

Both in its typography and its illustrations, 
the volume is worthy of the press of the Lippin- 
cotts, whence it came. 


82.— The Story of Wandering Willie. By the author of 
Effie’s Friends and John Hatherton. With Frontispiece 
by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A. Reprinted from the third 
London Edition. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 


1878. Octavo, pp. 104. Price 50 cents. 


The third of Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong, & 
Co’s. Library of Choice Fiction ; and one which 
is said to be worthy of the place it occupies in 


this excellent series. 


33.—7'he Re-union of 73. The second reception of the 


Sons and Daughters of Portsmouth, resident abroad, July | 


4, 1878. Also,an account of the High School Re-union, 
July 5, and the Great Praise-meeting on Sunday, July 6. 
Published by Charles W. Gardner, Portsmouth, N.H. Sine 
anno. [18787] Octavo, pp. 96. 


In 1853, the project was broached of gather- 
ing the various emigrants from Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, then residing in other States, in a 
pilgrimage to their former homes, in that city ; 
und they went, and the stay-at-homes received 
them, joyfully, and gave them a hearty welcome. 

In 1868, the War occupied the attention of 
everybody, and Portsmouth was neglected ; but, 
in 1878, the emigrants returned to the charge 
and, during three days, Portsmouth entertained 
the modern prodigals who had thus returned to 
taeir fathers’ tables. 

In this beautiful tract, from the press of the 
Claremont. Manufacturing Company, we find a 
detailed record of this second re-union, from its 
inception to its close, including the poems and 
speeches delivered on the occasion, and a minute 
description of the private as well as the public 
arrangements and decorations. It leaves little 
unsaid, on that subject; and, as a Portsmouth 
local, it possesses a marked importance. 

As we have said, the tract is a very handsome 
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one, typographically considered ; and we beg 
to call the attention of our readers to it. 


34.—A Journey to the Centre of the Earth. From the 
French of Jules Verne. With Fifty-two illustrations by 
Riou. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. 
| Octavo, pp. viii., 884. 


This is, certainly, a very remarkable volume, 
| although it is not such an one as is calculated 
| for a very wide circulation. 
Purporting to be the narrative of a young 
German student, descriptive of a journey from 
Hamburg to Iceland, and thence, by way of the 
crater of an extinct volcano, through the center 
| of the earth, to the summit of Stromboli, the 
| well-known volcano of it is full of the wildest 
| adventure, by sea and by land, on the face and 
| under the surface of the earth; and, at the same 
| time, it appears to present, in the most vivid 
| terms, the dry and uninteresting teachings of 

Palentology and Geology, concerning the struc- 
| ure of the earth and its pre-historic inhabitants. 

Such a work, notwithstanding the attractions 
| with which it is surrounded, must, necessarily, 
| find a limited circle of readers; but it is not, 
| for that reason, any less entitled to a careful 
| reading. 

Both the typography and the illustrations of 
the volume are of a very superior class; and the 

| binding is very handsome. 


35.—The Chapel Hymn Book, with tunes ; for the Wor- 
ship of God. New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor, & Co. 1873. Octavo, pp, 292. 


Our esteemed friend, Rev. Doctor Hatfield, 
the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in America, has de- 
voied great labor and care, to say nothing of 
his excellent judgment, in the compilation of 
a hymn-bovk, with tunes, for the use of the 
churches of the country, of which hymn-book 
we have had something to say, in another place ; 
and he has also exercised his skill, in hymnology, 
by abridging that Caurcn Hymn-book, and pro- 
ducing this Cuapet Hymn-book, for the use of . 
“missionary and feeble churches which demand 
“a book less expensive than the more compre- 
“hensive and complete work.” 

The hymns and tunes contained in this minor 
volume are among the choicest-in use among 
the churches; and their classification is similar 
to that employed in the other and larger vol- 
ume, permitting them to be used together. 
But, as we have noticed the lurger volume 
more fully than we can this, which is an 





abridgement of the other, in bulk, but hardly 
so in excellence, we must forbear, with the re- 
mark that, for the particular purpose for which 
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it was designed, this volume, as far as we may 
be allowed to judge, has no superior. 
It is very neatly printed. - 


36.—Sub-tropical Rambles in the land of the Aphanap- 
teryx. Personal Experiences, Adventures, and Wander- | 
ings in and around the Island of Mauritius. By Nicholas | 
Pike. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1873, Octavo, pp. | 
xvili., 511. 


The author of this beautiful volume having 
been appointed Consul of the United States for | 
the island of Mauritius, he carefully observed | 
the strange things which, both on his passage 
and after he had reached his destination, which | 
were constantly presented to his notice; and | 
from his notes, taken at the time, and from his | 
own experience and recollections, this very in- | 
teresting volume has been written. 

Two chapters are occupied with descriptions 
of the author’s outward voyage; and the re- 
mainder of the volume is devoted to Mauritius, 
in al) her varied characters. Her towns are min- 
utely described, as, also, are her history, geog- 
raphy, geology, climate, commerce, agriculture 
—especially her sugar-growing feature —the man- | 
ners and customs of her inhabitants, the diseases 
which prevail there, the cyclones which scourge 
her, her government, her educational institutions, 
etc.; and there appears to have been nothing, | 
worth notice, which the author has not noticed 
and illustrated. 

In every respect, this volume is a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of eastern geography, | 
geology, climatology, agriculture, commerce, 
and history; while, in its vivid descriptions of 
scenery, manners and customs, etc., it is as at- | 
tractive as a novel. 

As a specimen of typography, both in its | 
text and its many beautiful illustrations, it is | 
very handsome and worthy a place on any table. 
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the faithful delineation of Dutch character and 
family life. 

Such a work must find many admirers among 
those, in this country, who boast of their Dutch 
descent. 


88.— The Atlantic Almanac, 1874. Boston: J. R. Osgood 
& Co. (1873?) Quarto, pp. 80. Price 50 cents. 


A very beautiful yearly, containing the “usual 
Calendars and Tables, together with a variety of 
literary articles, by well-known writers, and a 
greater variety of excellent wood-cuts, many of 
them full-page specimens. 

With its beautiful, illuminated cover and pro- 


| fusion of illustrations, it is, certainly, a very 


attractive affair. 


89.—The Poems of Henry Timrod. Edited, with a 
sketch of the poet’s life, by Paul H. Hayne. New revised 
edition. New York: E.J.Hale & Son. 1873. Duodeci- 
mo, pp. 232. Price $1.50. 


Henry Timrod was one of Carolina’s most 
devoted sons and one of her sweetest songsters, 
The son of a verse-writing mechanic of 
Charleston, he evidently inherited the spirit of 


| poesy without the determination to labor with 
| his hands which had secured for his father, at 


once, both respect and respectability; and his 
life, as portrayed by his friend, Mr. Hayne, was, 
therefore, a constant struggle for life, as a pure- 
ly literary mun. He seemed, very often, to need 
the necessaries of life; yet he seldom seemed to 
look beyond his pen for the means of supplying 
them, although, all around him, there were 


| calls for Jabor, in various departments, which 


he could have honorably and usefully respond- 
He lived, therefore, in constant discon- 
tent with his lot; and, it is probable, his life 


| was shortened by the effects of his disappoint- 


ment. 
But it is at his works rather than himself 


| that we are invited to look; and we have ex- 


81.—Library of Choice Fiction. The Burgomaster’s 
Family: or, Weal and Woe in a little World. By Chris- 
tine Muller. Translated from the Dutch, by Sir John 
Shaw Lefevre, K.C.B., F.R.S. New York: Scribner, Arm- | 
strong, & Co. 1873. Octavo, pp. 195. Price $1. 


The fourth volume of the series of choice | 
fiction, published by Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., | 
which was referred to in our number for 
It is the work of Mrs. E. C. W. van Walrée, of | 
Brummen, in Gelderland, an authoress hitherto 
unknown, in America. It was received with 
great favor, on its first appearance, in Holland, 
and she was eulogized by the Press of the Neth- 
erlands, for her flowing narrative; the simplici- 
ty, clearness, and grace of her style; the reality 
and nationality of her heroes and heroines ; and 


amined this beautiful little volume with pleas- 
ure. There is nothing in it which has particu 
larly startled us; but his love of country, his 


| love of family, and his love of nature have 
| been sung in such tones of delicate sweetness, 


that we can excuse the want of vigor which 
generally prevails throughout the work. 

The remains of such a man should not be 
wholly buried, to be soon forgotten, for ever : 
it is well, therefore, that this portion of them 
has been thus preserved ; and it will be better, 
if they shall find a permanent lodgement on 
the memory and affections of the Carolinians 
for whom they were originally written. 
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40.—The Parents’ Guide: or, Human Developmente 
through inherited tendencies. By Hester Pendleton. 
Second Edition, Revis2d and Enlarged. New York: S. R. 
Wells. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 203. Price $1.50. 


The author of this volume insists that there 

are laws of hereditary transmission in the 
moral, as well as in the physical, constitution ; 
and, while she does not pretend to state just 
what these laws are, she insists, too, that their 
teachings, as far as known, shall be honestly 
and earnestly regarded. 
# She is evidently a sensible woman and en- 
titled to the respectful attention of parents, 
everywhere; and her subject is one which 
neither parents nor those who are not parents 
can disregard with impunity. 


41.— The Bath : its history and uses, in health and dis- 
ease. Illustrated. By R.T. Trall,M.D. New York: 8. 
R. Wells. 1873. Duodecimo, pp. 70. 


A very excellent work, whether considered 
in a sanitary or an economical sense; and one 
which may usefully find a place on every fami- 
ly book-shelf, as well as in the trunks of those 
who have no book-shelves. 


42.—Sea-gift. <A novel. 
York: E. J. Hale & Son. 


A novel founded on Southern life and South- 
ern incidents, and, as far as it is political, with 
Southern tendencies. 

It is well-written ; the plot is well sustained ; 


By Edwin W. Faller. 
1873. Duodecimo, pp. 408. 


and its moral teachings are worthy of all| 


praise. Its pictures are exceedingly graphic ; 
and we have rarely seen descriptions of per- 
sons and incidents which have been written 
with such minute precision, in their little de- 
tails, as in this volume. 

It is very neatly printed. 


48.—A Compendium of the History of the United States 
Srom the earliest settlements to 1872., Designed ,to an- 
swer the purpose of a text book in Schools and Colleges 
as well as to meet the wants of general readers. By Al- 
exander H. Stephens. New Edition—Revisred. New 
York: E. J. Hale & Son. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 518. 


It is singular, but not ‘ess true, that a gener- 
al impression prevails that there is nothing in 
the history of our own country which is not 
known to every intelligent person; and that it 
requires neither special study nor special means 
to write accurately—and without accuracy, his 
tory becomes fiction and is valueless—on any 
particular part of it or on the subject generally. 

In that spirit, Mr. Stephens, among others, 
has written what he presumes to call A Com- 
pendium of the History of the United States, 


New | 


| being yet living. 
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Srom the earliest settlements to 1872 ; although 
no one ever heard of Mr. Stephens as a histori- 
cal student and who ever heard of him visiting 
a Historical Society, for purposes of research ? 
A “history” can no more be written accurate- 
ly without the latest results of research than can 
a work on chemistry; and yet, comfortably 
seated in his back-country home, Mr. Stephens 
has given the weight of his name to what, in 
this case, he calls “history,” or a “ compen- 
“dium” of that article. Let us see what the 
result is. 

Mr. Stephens professes to write of the United 
States, which did not ezist, either in law or 


| fact, until the first of March, 1781—indeed, 


the constituent States of which that confeder- 


|ation is composed had no existence prior to 
|the fourth of July, 1776—and yet Mr, Stephens 


goes back to “the discovery of America” and 


| occupies one hundred and eighty-five pages of 
|his four hundred and eighty in telling what 


forms no part of the history of the United 
States, which is the specific subject of his work. 
That portion would have been appropriate had 
Mr. Stephens been writing a history of Colon- 


}ial Great Britain or the histories of the Ameri- 
|can Colonies; but it was out of place in this 


volume, from his pen, especially. 

Mr. Stephens is equally at fault in his de- 
tails. He repeats the exploded story of “ Poc- 
“ahontas rescuing Captain Smith;” and thie 


|old story of her alliance with Rolfe, her voy- 


age to England, and her death, there, are 
repeated in the same old form, and in utter 
detiance of the undoubted fact of her early 
lasciviousness and marriage to an Indian, her 
subsequent adultery with John Rolfe, who was 
another woman’s husband, and her ultimate 
death while the wife, so-called, of one Thomas 
Wrothe—both her former husbands, so-called, 
x. He makes Henry Hudson 
the discoverer of the Hudson-river, instead of 
Estevan Gomez; and Colonel Nicholas is made 
the conquerer of New York, instead of Colonel 
Nichols. He makes the Colony of Plymouth a 
settlement of the Puritans, in well-known de- 
fiance of the fact and of well-established his- 
tory; and he makes the Puritans “ dissenters 


i*from the Church of England,” also without 


any warrant. He entirely misrepresents the 
opinions of Anne Hutchinson, for which she 
wis banished from Massachusetts; and he un- 
warrantably assumes that the Colonists, in New 
York and New Jersey, had the political rights 
of citizens—“the rights of the people,” he 
says—as early as 1673. He is silent concern- 
ing the open day tea-party, in New York; and 
makes the Bosion tea-party operate “in open 
‘““day,” instead of late at night, and in the 


dark, The “Boston {Massacre,” so-called,'jis 
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made the first conflict between the Colonists 
and the Royal troops, regardless of the ‘“‘ Battle 
*‘ of Golden-hill,” so-called, two months earlier ; 
and his narrative of the “ Battle of Lexing- 
“ton,” so-called, is simply ridiculous. He 


leaves out one-half of the story of Bunker’s- | 


hill; he entirely misrepresents the vote on the 
Declaration of Independence, which did not 
receive “the unanimous vote, not only of all 
“the Colonies, but of all the Delegates in Con- 
“gress,” as stated on page 184; “all the 
“Delegates from all the Colonies” did not 
sign “the Declaration thus made,” nor did 
any of them, except John Hancock; and “the | 
“Declaration thus made” was not entitled, as | 
Mr. Stephens supposes, 7’he unanimous Declar- | 
ation of the thirteen United States of America. 
It is very doubtful if the vote was take in In- 
dependence-hall, as stated ; and, if Doctor Rush | 
—one of those who signed it and who was a 

lifelong resident of the city wherein it was 

signed—is to be believed, it certainly was not. 

Although Mr. Stephens does not say so, the | 
untutored reader would conclude from what he | 
does say, that the Confederation was conclud- | 
ed and the confederated States legally united, 

on the twelfth of July, 1776; although they | 
were not, either in fact or in law, for nearly | 
five years after. Mr. Stephens has evidently | 
heard nothing of the treason of General Charles | 
Lee, while a prisoner within the British lines; 

he seems to be without information, also, con- | 
cerning the commerce of the Republic, 1783- | 
1788 ; and he evidently forgets there were not | 
twelve “States” present, in the Convention of | 
1787, when the proposed @onstitution was ap- 

proved by that body. 

Had Mr. Stephens written with the precision 

and intelligence which should mark the real | 
historian, he would not have said of Hamilton, | 
Madison, and Jay, ‘“‘ they wrote a series of very 
‘able articles explaining its” [the proposed 
Constitution’s| “ provisions, over the signature 
‘of ‘Federalist,’” etc., since the only signature 
«mployed was “ Publius,” and the general title 
of the series only, was The Faderalist. Mr. 
Stephens, with strange oversight, overlooks 
those portions of the Articles of Confederation 
which had not been supeseded by “ the new sys- 


| have approved. 





‘*tem,” and so remained in force; and, quite as 
singularly, he appears to overlook the effect of 
that retention of those Articles, on the States 
and the Confederacy. Mr. Stephens misunder- 
stands the action of M. Genet, the French Am- 
»assador, and his authority for what he really 
did do; and he mistakes when he supposes that 
gentleman was recalled—he was superceded by 
another; but he was not recalled. Very evi- 
dently, Mr. Stephens has not fully informed 
himself concerning the relations of the United 
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| States with France, in the era of Washington 
j}and Adams; and if there were any fortifica- 
| tions on Queenstown-heights, when Captain 
Wool captured those heights, he did not see 
|them. Mr. Stephens surely knows that the 
“ Free-Soilers,” of 1848, were entirely different 
| from “ anti-slavery” in their “elements ;” and, 
| knowing it, he ought not to have written of 
| that party as he wrote on page 393. He ought 
to have read the exact words of the Constitution 
Jor the United States, concerning the rendition 
| of those from whom labor is due, before writ- 


| ing on them or on the subject; and as close a 


constructionist as he should have hesitated be- 
fore making the catching of runaways a Feder- 
al duty. We cannot comprehend why he 


| Should regard and style the Convention of the 
| People of South Carolina as a “ Sovereign Con 


“vention,” since no merely delegated body can 
be sovereign while it is subordinate to those 
who created it and whose mere representative 


|it is; and the People of that State—South 


Carolina, as such—was, in the case referred to, 
the only existing Sovereign. But we must 
stop. 

The tone of this history is dignified ; the view 
taken of the character of the Constituton is 
generally ccurate; the relations of the States 
and t'e Confederacy are generally stated in 
terms which the Fathers of the Republic would 
Had greater attention been 
pid to the detuils of the narrative it would have 
been on. of the very best small histories of the 
Republic ; and, with the »dvantages afforded by 
his position, as Vice-President ot the Confeder- 
ate States, to aid him, we imagine his narrative 
‘f the events of t c Civi War is cntitled to un- 
usual respect. 

The volume is ve’y neatly printed. 


44.—Digestion and Dyspepsia: a complete explanation 
of the physiology of the digestive processes, with the 
symptoms and treatment of dyspepsia and other disorders 
of the digestive organs. Illustrated. By R. T. Trall, 
M.D. New York: 8. R. Wells. 1873, Duodecimo, pp. 160. 


An exceedingly us2ful little volume to a’l, in 
this fast age, who are too reckless to think what 
they shall eat and how they shall eat, withou' 
inflicting misery and premature decay, on them- 
selves and their posterity. 


45.—7Z'acitus by William Bodham Donne. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1878. Duodecimo, pp. vi., 194. 
Price $1. 


We have hitherto referred, with approbation, 
to the series of Ancient Classic: for English 
Readers, edited by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, 
M.A., of which sixteen handy volumes have been 
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published ; ani we have betore us, now, the 
seventeenth, containing aa admirable epitome of 
the great Roman historian, preceded by a sketch 
of his life. 

It will not be expected, of course, in so small 
a volume as this, that more than a general de- 
scription can be given of the various works of 


Tacitus, with here and there an extract ; but it | 


contains vastly more than the greater numbe: of 
gradu: tes can communicate, on this subject, a-d 
quite as much as the greater number of readers 
care to know. Indeed, if we except rare cases, 
this volum« will serve instead of th complete 
text; anc in family and school libraries, it will 
be more generally useful. 


46.—The Christian Trumpet ; or, previsions and pre- 
dictions about impending general calamities, the universal 
triumph of the Church, the coming of Anti-christ, the last 


Boston: 
Duodecimo, pp. xvi., 272. 


parts. 
hue. 


Compiled by Pelligrino. 
1873, 


A collection of warnings and predictions, 


made, from time ,to time, by Catholics, concern- | 
ing the future of the Catholic Church and of | 


Catholic communities, and concerning matters 
which are interesting to Catholics, generally. 


4%.—Instructions in Madame Herman’s method of mak- 
ing Wax Flowers. New York: Madame Herman, 1873. 
Duodecimo, pp. 36. Price, ‘* with an entire sett of Moulds,”’ 
$2.50. 

Instructions in Foliage. In two Parts. 
Herman. New York: The Author. 
pp. 84. Price $3. 


There are few accomplishments, 


By Madame 
1878. Duodecimo, 


cal knowled: e of the arto making wax-flowers ; 
and it is surprising that so few bave acquired t. 
There are different systems, as there are ditter- 
ent teachers, for making these beautiful orna- 
m‘nts, all tending, however, to the «ame clegant 
result. 

Among those who have mastered the art, with 
greater success than usual, it is said, is Madame 
Herman, of New York City ; aun.l the two | ttle 
volume before us, with their  ccompanying 
models, contain her instructions for masing both 
flowers and foliage. They are plain «nough, in 
their directions, to be understood by any one 
who wi.l read the: , attentively; and, with the 
necess ry practice we ae told, by one of our 
own family wio has carefully examined them, 
the art may be acquired by any one who will 
careful.y follow those directions. 

As we have said, wax-flower-making is an ex- 
ccedin gly attractive accomplishment, when it is 
well understood ; and, w th these volumes before 


| With Illustrations. 
| Duodecimo, pp. 325, 





in a Jady, 
which are more generally attractive than a practi- 
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us and the approval of our daughter, we desire 
to comme. d, as a teacher of it, the enterprising 
autho: of those volumes, Madame Herman, 113 
West orty-first-2ireet, New York City. 


48.—The Pastoral Office: its duties, difficulties, privi- 
leges, and prospects. By the Right Rev. Ashton Oxen- 
den, D.D., Metropolitan of Canada. New York: Thomas 
Whitaker. Sine anno. Duodecimo, pp. xi., 302. 


This exceilent little volume is devoted, chiefly, 


to a plain, common-sense exposition of th_ pe- 
culisr duties which belong to the pastoral office 


| —its nature and importance, the preparation for 
it, ordination, the ministerial character, prepara- 


tion for the pulpit, the object and subject of 
preaching, the manrer of preaching, parochial 
work, etc.; ard, as far as we can perceive, it 
may be used as profitab!y by thoce who are not 


| Episcopalians as by those who are. 
judgment, and the end of the world. Divided into three | P I y 


Patrick Dona- | 


We fave never examined a voume on this 
important subject which was written with great-r 


| simplicity of language or with greater prospect 


of wide-spread usefulness. 


49.—The New Magdalen. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1873. 


Price $1.50, 


Ancther volume of the elegant series of the 
writings of this popul«r author, which the Har- 


| pes are presenting to the American public, at so 


low a price that all may buy it, and yet in so 
aandsome a form and so well illustrated that no 
one need be ashamed to lay it on his center- 
table. 


50.—American Pioneers and Patriots. Peter Stuyves- 
ant, the last Dutch Governor of New Amsterdam. By 
John 8. C. Abbott. Illustrated. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. 1873. Duodecimo, pp. 362. Price $1.50. 


This volume appears to be one of a series ; 
but we have seen only this, »nd are unacquainted 
with the others and their subjects. A series of 
biographies, well-written and attractive in ap- 
pearance, would be very useful and, we imag- 
ine, remunerative; but, with the exception of 
Sparks’s American Biography, we know 0 none. 

In the volune before us, Mr. Abbott has un- 
dertaken to narrate the carly history of the 
Colony which, in its maturity, is now known as 
New York; and, with O’ Callaghan and Brod- 
head before him, it would have been inexcusa- 
ble, had he not, generally, told the story of that 
Dutch community with accuracy and tolerable 
completeness. But, we regret to say, Mr. Ab- 
bott is too careless, as a writer, to do gocd 
service as a historian; and those who read his 
work must, necessarily, do so with little confi- 
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dence in his fidelity and greater dread of being 
ill-directed through his misstatements of facts. 
We have space for notices of only two or three 
examples of that carelessness, although there 
are others. 

What would ‘ir. Abbott say of an annalist of 


New York, as it isin our day, were the !atter, 


to style Governor Dix the Governor of Albany, 
the capital of the State, instead of Governor o 
New York, the State itself, of whic: he is truly 
and only the ‘* Governor?” We need not wait 
for the indignant reply ; and yet Mr. Abbott is 
not less ridiculous when he styles Pe'er Stuyves- 
ant the ‘‘ Governor of New Amsterdam,’ which 
was only the principal city in the Colony, in- 
stead of Governor of New Netherland, the 
Colony itself. 


Again, he must have known that Henry Hud- | 


son, when he made his celebrated voyage to 


America, was neither a Baronet nor a Knight, | 
and so had no title to be regarded a: a nobleman, | 
of any degree; and when he calls that simp e| 
he wrives| 


shipmaster, ‘‘ Six Henry Hudson,’ 


what should not be written, as history. 

Again, 1: is not reasonable to suppose that Mr. 
Abbott is unacquainted with the fact that Este- | 
van Gomez visited and described the country, 
hereabouts, before Henry Hudson came here ; 
and we cannot understand why, with that fact 
before us, he has regarded Hudson as the discov- 


erer of Hudson’s-river. 

Again, and the least pardonable of Mr. Ab- 
bott’s blunders, in view of his own eastern origin, 
is his constant mis-description of the settlers of 
Plymouth, Massacl:usetts, as ‘‘ Puritans,” instead 
of ‘‘ Pilgrims ”—churchmen instead of dissen- 
ters, persecutors instead of tolerant. ‘‘In the 
‘*vear 1620,” he says, ‘‘ the Puritans founded 
‘**their world-renowned Colony at Plymouth ; ” 
and he repeats the phrase, whenever he has occa- 
sion to refer to the ‘‘ Old Colony ” of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The ‘‘ Pilgrims,” as Mr. Abbott must 
know, if he knows anything of Massachusetts 
history, were neither Puritans nor persecutors— 
those characteristics belonged only to the found- 
ers of ‘‘ the Bay Colony ” and its offshoots, 
™Once more. 
that Albany is not far from, although less than, 


one hundred and fifty miles from the City-hall | 


of New York and something less than one hun- | *® 
| Price $1.75, 


dred and thirty-four from Spuyten-duyvel-creek, 
the northern extremity of ‘‘ Manhattan-island ; ” 
and yet, on pages 59-60, he says, ‘‘ another for- 
‘* tified post, called Fort Orange, was established 
** upon the western banks of the Hudson-river, 
‘about thirty-siz miles from the island of Man- 
‘*hattan;” on page 63, he says this fort was 
** about thirty-six Dutch miles above the island 
‘‘of Manhattan ;” and on page 70, he says a 
** Dutch mile” equals four English miles—that 





| Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 


Mr. Abbott must have known | 
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is, if Mr. Abbott is to be believed, Albany is 
either thirty-siz or a hundred and forty-four 
miles ‘‘ above Manhattan-island,” as the reader 
may determine, unless he shall know, from other 
sources, that it is neither the one nor the other. 

But we have overran the space which we had 
allotted to our notice of this volume, and must 
conclude with a hope that Mr.Abbott will go over 
the work; carefully correct the blemishes which 
he has carelessly allowed to appear in it; and, 
bearing in mind how great a responsibility rests 
on him, as a writer of history, make it as per- 
fectly trustworthy, in the narrative, and perfect- 
ly honest, in its teachings, as a careful research 
and his duty, as a Minister of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, can possibly secure for it. Without 
these, it cannot be regard d as history. 

Both in its typography and binding, this vol- 
ume is a very neat one. 


51.—Hans Brinker: or the Silver Skates. 
life in Holland. By Mary Mapes Dodge. 
F. O. C. Darley, Thomas Nast, and others, 
1874. 


A Story of 
Illustrated by 

New York: 
Duodecimo, pp. viii., 
341. - 

A re-print of this excellent work, originally 
published in 1865, which has retained its hold 
on the popular favor, notwithstanding the at- 
tractions of more recent publications. 

Its descriptions of Dutch localities, customs, 
and general characteristics are said to be perfect- 
ly accurate ; and. all who desire to acquire ‘‘a 
**just idea of Holland and its resources, or to 
‘*present true pictures of its inhabitants and 
‘* their every-day life; or free them from certain 
‘* current prejudices concerning that noble and 
‘* enterprising people,” will find pleasure in read- 
ing it. Besides, it appeals to the favor of all 
old New Yorkers, by the additional fact that its 
author is a daughter of that well-known New 
Yorker of a quarter of a century since, Professor 
James J. Mapes, whose varied accomplishments, 
as a practical man of science, is well remembered 
by those who were then New Yorkers. 

The illustrations are appropriate and neatly 
executed. 


52.— What Can She 
York: Dodd & Mead. 


Do? \|By Rev. E. P. Roe. New 
[1873.] Duodecimo, pp. xii., 509 


An excellent story. bv the author of Barriers 
burned away, iiiustrative ot the evils of genteel 
society, as it is now, in the United States ; and 
teaching the great truth that labor is not only 
useful, but honorable; with incidental lessons on 
collateral subjects. The heroine of the story 1s 
Edith Allen, who disarms adversity by her resolu- 
tion to work, rather than either to beg, or to be 
degraded, or to starve; and by a judicious use of 
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the facts of recent events and their teachings— 
the Phelps, Dodge, & Co. Custom-house matter 
and the recent panic, for instance—the author 
very adroitly, and yet with perfect propriety 
and good taste, brings his lessons home, not 
only to the heads but the hearts of his readers, 
with a power which no mere fancy-sketch can 
possibly produce. 

It isan admirable story, well told; and the 
lessons which it teaches may be studied, usefully, 
by every one, whether already stricken by ad- 
versity or, like Edith Allen, in her younger days, 
only liable to feel the weight of the blow, here- 
after. 


The volume is neatly printed and bound | 


tastily. 


58.—An Elementary Algebra. 
Philadelphia: Cowperthwaite & Co. Sine anno. 
decimo, pp, 268. Price $1.25. 


By D. B. Hagar, Ph. D. 
Duo- 


One of a ‘‘ Mathematical 
books, by the Principal of the State Normal 
School, at Salem, Massachusetts; and a compe- 
tent scholar, to whom we handed it, for careful 
examination and report concerning its merits, 


Series” of text- | 


and, consequently, while the author seems to 
respect the Pope, personally, he evidently re- 
gards his surroundings with disgust and Italy, 
generally, with contempt. He criticises Michael 
Angelo, spits on the Papacy, explores and de- 
scribes the catacombs, and analyses characters 
with great severity. He has no respect for ‘‘ new 
‘*Ttaly,” as such; but for Rome, ‘‘ old Rome,” 
he entertains due regard. 

Altogether, it is an exceedingly interestin 
volume to all who care about knowing Italy a 
| the Italians, as those subjects are seen from a 
Castilian standpoint; and one which may be 
read usefully by all who desire to learn of that 
interesting country and its present inhabitants. 





56.—A Manual of American Literature. Designed for 
the use of Schools of advaneed grades. By N. K. Royse. 
Philadelphia: Cowperthwaite & Co, 1873. Duodecimo, 
pp. 360. 


This is, certainly, a very excellent hand-book, 
although the ‘‘ General \iew,” which precedes 
the principal text of the work, is not always 
written with due regard to the facts. Who, for 
instance, ever heard of John Jay as an orator? 


authorizes us to say it is a work of a very supe-| Jp jts historical ‘ view,” why was Sullivan 
rior character, and admirably adapted for the! singled out at the expense of Williamson, or 


elementary purposes for which it was prepared. | Hutchinson entirely overlooked, or Smith’s His- 


54.—An Outline Study of Man; or, the Body and Mind 
in one System. With illustrative diagrams and a method 
for blackboard teaching. By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1873. Duodeci- 
mo, pp. viii., 308, 

The substance of a series of lectures delivered 
before the Lowell Institute, in Boston, by the 
distinguished head of Williams-college, on Man 
—his place in creation, relatively to other beings ; 
his body, considered in all its various parts and 
systems ; and his mind and faculties. 

Such a volume appeals, of course, to only a 
small class of readers; and to all such, Presi- 
dent Hopkins is already well known, as one of 
the few thinkers of our country. To all such, 
among our readers, we respectfully commend 
this volume. 


55.— Old Rome and New Italy. 
By Emilio Castelar. Translated by Mrs. Arthur Arnold. 
New York: Harper & Bros, 1878. Duodecimo, pp. 801. 


This is not a book of travels, but what the 
author calls a ‘record of the lively emotions 
‘*awakened in my soul by the marvelous specta- 
**cles of Italy.” . It is a series of pen-pictures, 
each perfectly independent of the others; and 
most graphic pictures they are, of Italy and 
those who live there. There is no sympathy 
with the Pope, nor, particularly, any animosity ; 


(Recuerdos de Italia.) | 


| tory of New Jersey and Proud’s History of 
| Pennsylvania disregarded? Were not McSherry 
and Bozman, Beverly and Kercheval, Martin and 
Lawson, Simms and McCall quite as worthy of 
notice as Minott, Gayerre, and Young? So, 
too, of ‘* warfare,” anywhere, why should Win- 
throp, Cheever, and Upham have been noted 
among the most notable of ‘‘ annalists” at the 
expense of Gordon, or Thacher, or Henry Lee ; 
Charles J. Ingersoll, A. L. La Tour, or Thomas 
| O’ Conor; George W. Kendall, or R. 8. Ripley; 
John T. Sprague, or E. A. Pollard; or Jubal A. 
Early, Orville J. Victor, or Frank Moore? Why, 
too, were Weems, Tudor, or Wirt regarded as 
among the chief of biographers, while Allen, 
Drake, Sparks, and Irving were omitted, altogeth- 
er? It is rather amusing, too, to find Story and 
Chancellor Kent among the prominent orators, as 
such, and John §. C. Abbott, Jacob Abbott, 
| Horace Greeley, and John T. Headley among the 
later prominent historians, while Ogden Hoff- 
|man, John Whipple, and David Paul Brown, 
among the former, and Samuel G. Drake and 
William Willis, J. Russell Bartlett, Charles J. 
Hoadley and J. Hammond Trumbull, E. B. O° 
Callaghan, J. Gilmary Shea, and Joseph W. 
Moultoa, William A. Whitehead, Bishop Stevens 
and Ebenezer Hazard, Brantz Mayer, Thomas H. 
Wynne and President Swain, William Gilmore 
Simms, Hugh Mc Call, and Buckingham Smith, 
Charles Whittlesey, N. B. Craig, and William 
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Schoolcraft were not even mentioned. ‘So, too, 
with George Ticknor, the distinguished historian 
of Spanish Literature—what has he done that 
his honored name should be forgotten, except 
as the biographer of Prescott ? 

The names selected as especial exponents of 
American literature—Longfellow, Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Poe, Halleck, Willis, Saxe, Lo- 
well, Cary, Cooper, Hawthorne, Stowe, Irving, 
Prescott, Bancroft, Motley, Taylor, Webster, 
Clay, Everett, Calhoun, Emerson, and Whipple 
—are unexceptionable ; the specimens of their 
writings have been selected judiciously, although 
favor is sumetimes displayed in the extent of 
those specimens; and, generally, this portion of 
the work has been done well. 

We earnestly hope that those portions of the 
preliminary Chapter which are really obnoxious 
to propriety and the truth of history will be so 
far corrected that the volume may be used with 
that real benefit to its readers which such a work 
is so well calculated to secure and which, with 
that amendment, this work would unquestiona- 
bly secure. 


5%.—The Liberal Education of Women: the demand of the Conquest of Mexico. By Lew. Wallace. 


| James R. Osgood & Co. 


and the method, Current thoughts in America and Eng- 
land. Edited by James Orton, A.M. New York and 
Chicago: A.S. Barnes & Co. 1873. Duodecimo, pp. x., 
9-828. Price $1.50. 


This volume contains a collection of articles, by 
European and American writers, concerning the 
collegiate education of woman; and that sub- 
ject is discussed, in all its varied phases, by 
writers and thinkers of the very highest class. 

Teachers, and parents, and the country at 
large are interested in this grave question; and 
it is well that it has been presented, in its most 
favorable form, by those are most competent to 


support it, in order that it may be duly consid- | 


ered and properly determined. 


58.—Yale Lectures on Preaching. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. Delivered before the Theological Department of 
Yale-college, New Haven, Conn., as the first series in the 
regular course of the “ Lyman Beecher Lectureship on 
“ Preaching.” From phonographic reports. New York: 
J. B. Ford & Co. 1872. Duodecimo, pp. xii., 263. Price 
$1.25. 
Second Series. New 


York: J. B. Ford & Co, 1873. Duodecimo, pp. viii., 330. 


Price $1.50, 


In 1871, Mr. Henry W Sage, of Brooklyn, 
established a Lectureship on Preaching, in the 
Divinity School at Yale-college; and, in honor 
of the father of his Pastor, it was called ‘‘ The 
‘* Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preaching.” To 
this new-constituted Chair, Henry Ward Beecher 





| we freely confess it puzzles us. 








was called, as the Lecturer; and, in the first of 
these volumes, we have the first year’s Lectures, 
which are devoted, chiefly, to a discussion of the 
personal elements which bear an important rela- 
tion to preaching, while the second is devoted 
toa ‘consideration of social and religious ma- 
‘* chinery, as connected with preaching.” 

The peculiarity of Mr. Beecher’s style is seen, 
of course, in every line of these volumes; and 
the display of practical good-sense which is man- 
ifested, throughout, is really surprising. In 
the second volume, especially, the Lecturer ap- 
pears to have exhibited and minutely described 
the varied machinery of the Plymouth-church 
and, as far as that machinery was concerned, the 
secret of much of his own attractiveness, as a 
preacher; and we can easily understand how 
important the teachings of such a preceptor, on 
such a subject, are to every student in divinity, 
as well as to every Pastor. 

If we understand the matter correctly, these 
volumes form portions of an uniform series of 
Mr. Beecher’s Works; and we may add, the 
style in which they are issued is a very neat one. 


59.— The Fair God ; or, the last of the’Tzins. A tale 
Boston: 
1873. Duodecimo, pp. xiv., 586. 

This is a work of fiction, based on the receiv- 
ed narratives of the Conquest of Mexico; but 
We really can- 
not get the run of the story; and a veteran 
reader of this class of literature, to whom we 
subsequently consigned it, having been no more 
successful, we “ give it up.” 

The volume is a very handsome one. 


60.— The Story of the Earth and Moon. Ry J. W.Daw- 
son, LL.D., F.R.S, F.G.8. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1873. Duodecimo, pp. xv., 403, Price $1.50. 


As the author justly remarks, ‘* the science of 
“ the earth, as illustrated by geological research, 
‘is one of the noblest outgrowths of our 
** modern intellectual life ;” but just what those 
researches have illustrated, seems to be an open 
question, which very few, in the aggregate, can 
possibly understand and yet fewer even pretend 
to answer, intelligently. 

In the volume before us, Principal Dawson 
presents the entire story of that science, from 
‘* the Genesis of the Earth” to the introduction 
ot man, as that story is understood by the anti- 
Darwinian school of scientists—those who re- 
gard man as created rather than evolved, those, 
in short, who favor the biblical theory that 
man’s bodily form is a product of mediate crea- 
tion and his spiritual nature a direct emanation 
of his Creator. Of course, the range. of the 
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inquiry extends from the primary condition of 
the primitive world, through those epochs, or 
ages, which are known, among geologists, as, re- 
spectively, ‘‘the Eozoi’,” “the Primordial,” 
** the Silurian,” ‘‘ the Devonian,” ‘‘ the Carboni- 
** ferous,” **the Permian,” “‘the Mesozoic,” ‘‘the 


‘** Neozoic,” and ‘‘ the Post-Pliocene;” and the | 


reader is led, quietly, through those periods of 
the earth’s life, if we may call it such, which, if 
surrounded by the technicalities of mere science, 
would puzzle all except the veriest devotee. 

We have not space, nor would it be useful, to 
follow the author through all his argument ; but 
we are pleased to add our testimony to that of 


others, better informed on the subject than we | 


can be, concerning the attractiveness of the nar- 
rative and its great usefulness, as a popular text- 
book, on the great subject to which it relates. 

Both in its letter-press and its illustrations, 
this work is very attractive. 





61.—The Ancient Hebrews: with an Introductory Essay 
concerning The World before the Flood. By Abraham 
Mills, ALM. New York and Chicago: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
1878. Duodecimo, pp. 443. Price $1.75. 


The zuthor of this volume, with unusual mod- 
esty, pretends only to have aimed, ‘‘ after draw- 
‘‘ing a general sketch of the history of the 
‘* world, from the Creation to the Call of Abra- 
‘*ham, to give a simple and unambitious narra- 
** tive of all that transpired in connection with the 
‘*history of the Hebrews, from the latter event 
“*to the final destruction of Jerusalem, by the 
‘** Romans ;” and he candidly admits that, as far 
as it goes, the Bible has been his principal au- 
thority. 

We have examin:d the work, carefully, and 
we are pleased to say that the author has evi- 
dently done all that he promised and has done it 
well. His narrative is clear and well arranged ; 
his style is simple, but effective ; and his work 
is well calculated for the general purpose for 
which it appears to have been intend: d. 





62.— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Marjorie Daw and other 
People. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1873, Duodec- 
imo, pp. 272. Price $1.50. 


Nine short sketches, by this well-known au- 
thor—probably contributions to some periodi- 
cal, gathered into this sheaf and, in a new form, 
presented, again, to the reading world. We 
incline to the belief, also, that this is one of an 
uniform series of volumes, embracing all the 
“works by the same author;” but of this we 
write only “ by guess.” 

The style of Mr. Aldrich’s writings is so well 
known that it were useless to attempt to de- 
scribe it: we content ourself, therefore, with 
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this simple description ‘of the volume before 
us, for the information of such of our readers 
as incline to that class of literature. 

The typography of the volume is very neat. 





63.—Jrish Emigration to the United States: what t 
has been, and what itis. Facts and Reflections especially 
addressed to Irish People intending to emigrate from their 
native land ; and to those living in the large cities of 
| Great Britain and the United States. By the Rev. Stephen 
Byrne, 0.8S.D. New York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety, 1873. Duodecimo, pp. 165. 


The title-page, of which we have given a 
complete copy, will indicate to the reader just 
what kind of a book this is—a hand-book for 
the Irish emigrant, or him who thinks of be- 
| coming one, 

The first portion of the volume is occupied 
with information and directions, of a general 
character, respecting the prospects, duties, dan- 
gers, and mistakes of emigrants; the second 
turnishes information to enable those emigrants, 
on their arrival in America, to select new homes, 
discreetly and intelligently. 

This work must become a very useful guide 
to every new-comer, if he will only read and be 
guided by it ; but we fear the cities of the East- 
ern and Northern States have more attractions 
for poor Pat than the untilled acres of the 
Western country. 








64.— Church and State in the United States; with an 
Appendix, on the German Population. By Joseph P. 
Thompson. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1873. Duo- 
decimo, pp. 166. Price $1.50. 


This essay is the response of an American 
divine—the former Pastor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York—to inquiries made in 
Germany, where he now resides, by Germans, 
concerning the relations of Church and State 
in the United States; and we are astonished 
and regret that so ripe a scholar and so une- 
quivocally an American as Doctor Thompson 
professes to be, has considered it his duty to 
answer so grave a question in so slovenly a 
manner. 

Opening with a quotation of Section 3, Arti- 
cle VI. of the Federal Constitution and one of 
the First Amendment of that instrument, Doctor 
Thompson continues by asserting, with perfect 
looseness, “ These two Articles embody all that 
| “is contained in the National Constitution 
“upon the subject of religion; but, brief as 
“they are, they proclaim religious liberty, in the 
“ broadest sense, as a fundamental right of citi- 
“zens of the United States ;” notwithstanding 
he must have known, First, that there is not, 
nor can there be, such a thing, in the United 
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States, as a “ National Constitution ”—that 
having been a subject formally determined 
against, by the Federal Convention which 
framed that Constitution; Second, that those | 
Articles established nothing beyond the pro- | 
hibition of the United States, either through | 
the President, the Congress, or the Judiciary, | 
from making a test of religious faith, in the | 
selection of their public officers and, through 
the Congress, from making any law establishing 
a Federal Religion or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise of all religions—the Chinese or the | 
Mormon not excluded; Zhird, that the several | 
States, each for itself, are not thereby prohibit- | 
ed doing either the one or the other, whenever | 
and however they shall, each for itself, be 
pleased to do so; and, Fourth, that, as a New | 
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the Federal Constitution nor the Federal offi- 
cers—executive, judicial, or legislative—pos- 
sesses the least earthly authority to prevent 
either of the States from establishing, by Stat- 
ute, at any moment, any creed, religious or ir- 
religious, as the Established Religion of that 
particular State, and of enforcing obedience to 
that Statute, on all who shall pass into her 
territory. 

Again, England and Scotland are confeder- 
ated—“ united,” they called it, as we do—just 
as New York and Massachusetts are confeder- 
ated; yet Doctor Thompson recognizes one 
kind of an “ Established church of the nation” 
in England and another in Scotland. Does 
not his idea of what constitutes a nationality 
in the United States meet with a sudden col- 


Englander and a Congregationalist, Doctor | lapse when he reaches England or Scotland? 
Thompson were vastly more ignorant of the his- | If two or more independent States, united as 
tory of the greater number of the New England | States, in America, become, in the aggregate, 
States and of the history of Congregational- | ‘a Nation ;” we should like to know why, in 
ism in those States than we think he is, if he | Doctor Thompson’s vocabulary, England and 
does not know that “an establishment of re-| Scotland, united, are not, also, “a Nation” in- 
“ligion” did exist, both de jure and de facto,| stead of two distinct nations; and why, in 
within at least two of those States, within the | such case, there can be one kind of “ national 
memory of living men; and that neither the | “religion” on the southern bank of the Tweed 
President, nor the Congress, nor the Supreme | and a radically different and radically antago- 
Court, nor the Federal Constitution, nor all | nistic “national religion ” on the northern bank 
combined, nor any other power on earth, except | of the same paltry stream? We detest that 


the respective States referred to, each for itself, | kind of religion which impels a man—more so 


within its own boundaries, possessed compe-| when that man is a D.D.—to have one set of 
tent authority, in law, either to repeal the | principles for Europe and another for his own 
laws which authorized it, or to modify them, | country—which tells a different story to differ- 
or otherwise to rescue the victims of oppression | ent men, when different purposes prompt him to 
from the clutches of the persecuting “ Standing | tell any story—and it might be well were Doctor 
“Order,” his rhetorical flourish of “religious | Thompson to ascertain just what constitutes 
“liberty, in the broadest sense, as a fundamental | a “nation” and then stick to that definition, in 
“right of citizens of the United States” to the | America as well as in Scotland or Germany. 
contrary notwithstanding. | On page 13, after all his talk about “ funda- 
Again, Doctor Thompson says “ Liberty of | “ mental rights of citizens of the United States” 
“opinion, liberty of worship, liberty in all | and provisions of the “ National Constitution,” 
“matters pertaining to religion, is not a privil- | Doctor Thompson is constrained to write of 
*“ege created or conceded by the State, but is a| “Laws of Particular States upon Religion;” 
“right inherent in the personality of the indi- | but he has sadly neglected to tell of the Estab- 
“vidual conscience; and the State is pledged | lished Churches, in Maine, Massachusetts, and 
“not to interfere with that right. Swch is the| Connecticut, and of the persecutions by those 
“theory of the National Constitution.” Now | Churches, long since the establishment of the 
all this is very fine, but it is very meaningless, | Federal Constitution. 
since, First, the United States, as such, are the| There are various other points on which 
only power referred to, in that portion of the | Doctor Thompson has too lovsely recited the 
Constitution; and only a reckless man or a| facts of his country’s history or too unjustly 
very slovenly one, among Americans, would | failed to recite them at all; but we have neith- 
presume to call the United States, which are | er the time nor the space to devote to a more 
nothing more nor less than a confederation of | extended notice of them, at this time. Suffice 
several independent States, ‘ram State ; Second, | it to say that, as he has responded, his paper 
that if the Federal power was not referred to, by|is less of an exposition of the relations of 
him, he must have known that no “State” of| Church and State, in the United States, than 
that confederation was limited in its authority | an apology for the outrages committed in New 
over those subjects, a single iota, by the pro- | England by the Puritanic element of our earli- 
visions freferred to; and, Vhird, that neither! er countrymen, in the name of religion, and 
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for the ‘outrages against freedom of conscience, 
in the authorized persecution of the Roman 
Catholics, in modern Germany, which is now 
in progress, in that country—indeed, there is | 
an undercurrent, running through the entire 
work, inviting, and justifying, in advance, a 
Federal onslaught on the Mormons, the Chin- 
ese, and the Roman Catholics, in the United | 
States, and an emphatic endorsement of the 
Emperor of Germany and his modern persecu- 
tions, for conscience sake. 

It is very evident that Doctor Thompson has 
ceased to be a republican, per se, if he ever was 
one; and that he has not sought a home under | 
the shadow of an Emperor, a moment too soon. 
We trust he will find the change an agreeable 
one. 


strong, & Co, 





@.—7'he Illustrated Catholic Family Almanac for the | 
United States, for the year of our Lord 1874. Calculated 
for different parallels of Latitude,and adapted for use 
throughout the country. New York: Catholic Publica- 
tion Society. [18737] Duodecimo, pp. 144. 

A very neatly printed and very well illustrat- 
ed annual adapted to the use of Roman Catho- 
lics throughout the United States. 


66.—School History of South Carolina. 
Davidson, A.M. Columbia, 8. C.: Duffie & Chapman. 
New York: E. J. Hale & Son. Sine anno. Duodecimo, 
pp. 288. 


By Jas. Wood 


A neat little history of South Carolina, very | 
well adapted, in form and style, to the purpose | 
for which it is intended; but it is marred, in | 
many cases, by inaccuracies of statement, which | 
turn what otherwise would have been history | 


into what is worse than fiction. Thus: the | 
moving cause of the Revolutionary War is said 
to have been the ‘ heavy taxes” inflicted on the 
Colonists ; while the fact is those taxes were mere | 
trifles when compared with many inflicted since 
that day. It was the principle of taxation with- 
out representation which was urged; but the 
real moving cause was something far less cred- | 
itable to many of the leaders. Again, while 
James Otis and Christopher Gadsden are en- | 
titled to high praise, there were others who led 
them, in opposition to the King’s measures, and | 
are worthy of a passing notice, where any are | 
noticed, Again: the “Sons of Liberty” exist- | 
ed, and led the opposition, long before the tea- 
tax was enacted; and it is wrong to say other- 
wise, Again; “the first actual fighting be- | 
“tween the Colonists and the regular British 
“military authorities,” occurred in January, 
1770, on Golden Hill, in New York City; not | 
at Alamance, as stated, Again: the Declara- | 
tion of Independence was not voted for, by | 
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“every Colony,” on the fourth of July—New 
York never voted for it, in the Congress ; on the 
contrary, she declared her own independence, 
by her local Provincial Convention, at White 
Plains, in this County, on the ninth of July, 
1776. But we have room for only another in- 
stance of its inaccuracy; and we mention that 
only because every Carolinian ought to know 
what the truth is, concerning it. The garrison 
of Charleston harbor did not occupy Fort Sum- 
tem “on the night of the 29th of December, 
“1860,” as stated on page 245, but on the even- 
ing—it was all over before eight o’clock—of 
the twenty-siath of that month. 


67.—Saxe Holm’s Stories. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
1874. Duodecimo, pp, iv., 350. 


A series of short stories, gathered from Serib- 


| ner’s Monthly, by a well-known author, who, 


for this purpose, is incog. 

They are well-written, teaching excellent 
lessons, and eminently worthy of a wide circu- 
lation. The story of Draxy Miller’s Dowry and 
the supplement to it, The Hider’s Daughter, may 
be usefully read and applied by other men’s 
daughters than Reuben Miller’s, the country 
over, 

It is beautifully printed, on tinted, laid 
paper; and will not discredit any centre-table. 


68.—Old-time Pictures and Sheaves of Rhyme. By 
Benj. F. Taylor. Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co. 1874. 
Duodecimo, pp. 194. 


A volume of poems, probably by a western 
poet, as it was introduced to the reading pub- 
lic by a distinguished western publisher, 

The leading piece, An old-time picture, July 
4, 1776-July 4, 1873, occupies the first twenty- 
five pages; but, while we have felt anxious to 
find the author’s meaning, and have carefully 
looked for it, we confess that we have not yet 


| discovered it, so elaborate are his sentences 


and so overburdened with ornaments. Indeed, 
we do not remember that we have ever seen a 
poem which has presented such a profusion of 
rhetorical decoration ; and the same overgrowth 
of imagery is seen, wherever we open the vol- 
ume. It would be remarkable, in such a case, 
if some of these figures, thus employed, were 
not appropriately selected and gracefully word- 
ed; and we are free to say that there are 
enough of that character, scattered throughout 
the work, to satisfy the reasonable demands of 
the author, for three such volumes as this, were 
he to cast aside, as surplusage, all the rest, of 
which we have so poor an opinion. 

If our advice is worth anything to a poet, 
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we respectfully suggest that he shall use a ewrb- | 


bit, whenever he shall, hereafter, attempt to 
mount his Pegasus; and if he will keep his 
steed well in hand, without allowing him to 
prance so unreasonably, he may enjoy his 
ride better, while those who shall see him, 
in his flights of fancy, will take more comfort 
than they can now take, and feel no anxiety 
concerning the safety of the poet’s neck. 

The typography of the volume is very fine— 
indeed, with its fine, clear text and neatly ru- 
bricated borders, we have seldom seen a more 
beautifully printed volume, either from the 
English or the American press. 


69.—Hester Moiley’s Promise. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. 
526. Price $1.75. 


An elaborate story of filial affection, adultry, 
self-righteousness, revenge, contrition, forgive- 
ness, love. It is too elaborate to be life-like; 


By Hesba Stretton. 
Sine anno. Duodecimo, pp. 


but Hester Morley and her father are charac- | 


ters which, apart from the remainder of the 
story, are worthy of study. 
The volume is a very neat one. 


70.—Our Western Home. A story from life. By the 


author of Twenty-five cents, Fernwood, etc. Philadelphia: | 


American Sunday School Union, N.d. 16mo., pp. 175. 


One of those attractive little volumes which 
capture the young reader and, while they amuse 
him with their pleasing narratives, impress 
lessons of virtue on his young mind. 

Our dear little daughter has carefully read 
every line of it; and we have enjoyed the pleas- 
ure of seeing her enjoy herself, greatly, as she 
read the narrative and was taught the moral 
which it inculcated. 

Both in the letter-press and the illustrations, 
the volume is a very neat one. 


71.—Stories of a Grandfather—about American His- 
tory. By N.8. Dodge. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1874. 
16mo., pp. 176. 


A series of stories “‘ about American history,” 
if those stories related facts, would be exceed- 
ingly useful and heartily welcomed ; but those 
stories which repeat jictions, over and over 
again exploded, cannot properly be said to be 
“about American” nor any other “ history.” 

The series of “stories,” before us has a cut 
of The Baptism of Pocahontas, in an arched 
church-editice, by a surpliced priest, before a 
Gothic font, all of which is simply absurd. 
The third Chapter relates to “Captain John 
“Smith, who founded Virginia ;” repeats the 
old yarn of Pocahontas rescuing that adventurer 
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from impending death; mukes her the married 
wife, instead of the concubine, of Rolfe; and 
makes her last days joyful and happy instead 
of just the opposite—all of which, as every one 
who pretends to historical knowledge could 
have told the writer of these stories, is mere 
fiction. There are other fictions, scattered 
throughout the volume, which should not have 
been allowed to find places there; but we have 
not the space nor time to devote to them. 

We deeply regret that the excellent publish- 
ers of this work have been misled, in this in- 
stance, and induced to expend so much cre 
and taste on a volume which, because it will 
tend to the inculcation of falsehood in the 
minds of the young people who will read it, 
concerning the history of their own country, is 
not honestly entitled to a tithe of the money 
which it has cost. 

But typographically considered and concern- 
ing its beautiful covers, this little volume is a 
little gem. 


72.—How to Paint. A complete Compendium of the 
Art. Designed for the use of the Tradesman, Mechanic, 
Merchant, and Farmer, and to guide the professional 
Painter. Containing a plain, common-sense statement of 
the methods employed by painters to produce satisfactory 
results in plain and fancy painting of every description, 
including Gilding, Bronzing, Staining, Graining, Marble- 
ing, Varnishing, Polishing, Kalsomining, Paper-hanging, 
Striping, Lettering, Copying, and Ornamenting. With 
formulas for mixing paint in oil or water; descriptions of 
the various pigments used, their average cost, and the tools 
required. By F. B. Gardner. New York: 8S. R. Wells. 
1873. 16mo., pp. 126, 


The title-page sufficiently describes the vari- 
ed contents of this little volume; and, as far 
as we are capable of judging, the contents 
fully sustain the promise of the title-page. 

It appears to be a very perfect hand-book of 
the art; and, if we do not mistake, both pro- 
fessional painters and would-be amateurs may 
use it, profitably. 


13.—Points of History. The Inquisition. The Alvi- 
genses and the Waldenses. The Massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew. The Fifth of November; or, Gunpowder Plot. 
Galileo and the Inquisition. Religious Toleration @ 
question of first principles. Boston: Patrick Donahue. 
Sine anno, 16mo., pp. 260. 


A series of lectures, on the “points of his- 
“tory ” described in the title-page. 

We do not know by whom these lectures 
were written nor when nor where delivered— 
they are, probably, of English origin—but they 


|are written with evident care, in a tone which 


is creditable to the author’s manhood, and with 
a seeming desire to meet the questions discuss- 
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ed, with frankness and entire fairness, They 
relate to “poiuts of history,” in Catholic ad- | 
ministrations, which are often referred to and | 
discussed, but seldom in kindness, on either 
side; and they tell of “the other side,” with 
remarkable good temper, unusual candor, and | 
an amount of intelligence which seems to have 
exhausted the Catholic history of the stories. 

Truly, “one side is good until the other 
* shall have been told.” 





74.—Jessie’s Work; or, Faithfulness in Litile Things. 
A Story for Girls. By Mary E. Shipley. Philadelphia: 
American Sunday School Union. Sine anno. Duodeci- 
mo, pp. 282. Price 90 cents. 

Dorothy’s Ladder, By the author of Burden Bearing, 
a Story of Jenny Ellis. Philadelphia: American Sunday 
School Union. Sineanno. Duodecimo, pp. 252. Price $1. 


Two excellent little stories, well told, and 
admirably adapted to the understanding and 
wants of little people. 

The first is a story of a lame child, and the 
work which she accomplished, with a little time- | 
ly assistance and a good temper, not only to help 
herself but to assist her widowed mother: the | 
second is one of a little orphan, who, by truth- 
fulness and fidelity to her trusts, not only over- 
came the envy and bad temper of those who | 
were with her, but secured for her the respect 
und confidence of those whom she served. 

Both are religious in their tendencies: the | 
latter, in addition, is sprinkled with plain les- 
sons in Botany, adding to its attractions. Both | 
are very neatly printed and illustrated; and 
they form very acceptable additions to the 
library of our little daughter. 





75.— The New Hampshire Register, Farmers’ Almanac 
and Business Directory, for 1874. Claremont: Claremont 
Manufacturing Company. 1874. 16mo., pp. 288, Price | 
25 cents. 


The New England States, with the exception 
of Rhode Island, are each supplied with a 
yearly publication, embracing, respectively, an 
almanac, together with the statistics of the 
several towns and counties, their several offi- 
cers, churches, pastors, hotels, etc., and, not | 
unfrequently, a complete business-directory of 
those who reside there. It is an old fashion, 
there—our files of of the Massachusetts and 
Connecticut Registers extend back almost to the 
Revolutionary War, and that of New Hamp- 
shire into the last century—and it is one which, 
because of its extreme usefulness, might be 
any extended, outside of New Eng- 
an . « 

The little volume before us is the New Hamp- 
shire volume for 1874; and both to those living 





within that State and to those who have busi- 
ness relations therewith, it is an indispensable 
necessity. 





Our ExcoaneGes.—The late date at which this 


| number of the Magazine is issued enables us to 
| notice, in this place, the few Magazines which 
| we have retained under the new system inaug- 


urated by the new postal Act. 


— The Bibliotheca Sacra, and Theological Eeletie 
published by Warren F, Draper,Andover, Mass., 
at Four dollars per annum, has just commenced 
its thirty-first annual volume, in style uniform 
with the volumes which have recently preceded 
it. It is widely known as a quarterly of the 


| very highest class, devoted to the discussion 


of questions in Theology, Biblical Literature, 
Church History, Philology, Biblical Geography, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Classical 
Learning. Although an exponent of Protest- 
antism and of the orthodoxy which is taught at 
Andover and Yale; it is not sectarian, in a 
minor sense; and not only clergymen but intel- 
ligent laymen, of all denominations, may find 
matter in it which will serve to make them more 
useful, both within their respective churches 
and in every-day life. 


—The Catholic World, A Monthly Magazine 
of General Literature and Science, published by 
the Catholic Publication House, New York, at 
Five dollars per year, is in its eighteenth volume. 
It is entirely without pictorial illustrations and 
depends, wholly, on its literary merits for the 
success which it ought to enjoy. The name it 
bears will indicate, of course, the stand-point 
occupied by its Editor; but no one, Catholic or 
Protestant, will dispute the great ability and 
bravery, as well as the courtesy and general 
fairness, with which it is conducted. It is one 
of the most scholarly of American monthlies ; 


| and without assenting to all its teachings, we 


always welcome it to our table. 


[3° The remainder of our exchanges will be 
noticed in our next number. 





VIU.—‘' LIKE CAUSHS” WHICH DO NOT 
“ PRODUCE LIKE EFFECTS.” 
GENTILITY. RUFFIANISM. 


The great end and purpose of every Editor 
and Publisher is to retain the readers he has 
already secured for his publication and to add 
to his subscription-lists and transient purchas- 
ers, from those who are not already his sup- 
porters, as many as he can secure. For this, 
his every effort is made, whether in his literary 
or his business labors; and-his “ enterprise,” in 


} 
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all its phases, is altogether directed to that all- | 


important end, This has been, and still is, the 
object of our earnest toil; and we have not 
hesitated, nor shall we, to profit by any sug- 
gestions, from others, which seem to promise 
any assistance, in our work, 

While our honored friend, General Jefferson 
C. Davis, of the Army of the United States, 
was stationed in New York, at the head of the 
Recruiting Service, he was alive to the import- 
ance, to us and to our family, of securing a 
more extended support to THE HisTorican 


Maeazine, which he honored with his earnest | 


approval and rendered more interesting by his 
invaluable communications on the subjects to 
which it is devoted; and, among other sugges- 
tions, he advised us to send specimen numbers 
to officers of the Army as well as to those who, 


after having served as such, had returned to | 


the occupations of civil life—he especially 
suggested that commandants of posts wou!d be 
glad to receive and read such a work and to 
add it to their Post Libraries; and, with his 
usual zeal, in well-doing, he assisted us, at 
Head-quarters, in acquiring a knowledge of the 
localities of those officers to whom we have 


referred. His suggestions were made for our | 


benefit; and he neither pretended nor desired 
to do more than this. 


Profiting by this advice, we sent to each | 
of several hundreds of officers, within and | 


without the Army, a copy of the first number 
of Volume I., postage pre-paid, and accompan- 
ied with a letter, also pre-paid, in which we in- 
formed him by whom and at whose suggestion 
the number had been sent, and that it was “for 


“ so far approve the work and its historical im- 


“portance as to order its continuance, on the | 


“terms of the enclosed prospectus,” and con- 
tinued, that, for reasons assigned, “if, from 
“any cause whatever, you shall not desire it to 
“be thus continued, I shall esteem it a favor if 
“you will inform me thereof, at your early con- 


“venience; and, in such case, if you will also | 


“return the specimen number and accompany- 
“jing Extra, through the mail, J will refund the 
“ expense incurred in doing so.” 

We saw no objection in thus inviting atten- 
tion to the Magazine, inasmuch as we neither 
desired nor expected to expose any one to the 
smallest possible expense, in any case—we con- 


sidered all to whom we sent them as gentle: | 
men, and, as far as we know how, treated | 
them with that courtesy which gentlemen are | 


eatitled to. 

Many replied, as gentlemen naturally would 
reply, and returned our number, as desired— 
we, as far as we know, returning stamps for 
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the postage expended in doing so, except in 
cases wherein there was no sign to enable us to 
judge by whom the numbers were returned. 
In every case, where we were enabled to do so, 
we erased the name of him by whom the num- 
ber was returned, from our lists; and there the 
experiment, as far as he was concerned, ended. 

To those who did not return the numbers, 
we sent the February number, also pre-paid, 
with an exactly similar letter, also pre-paid, with 
a request to return the numbers, at our expense, 
if not desired; and many who had neglected 
to return the first number, when thus reminded, 
promptly returned both, with the same result. 

Reasonably supposing that those who had 
not returned the numbers, at our expense, as 
requested, were retaining them, as subscribers 
—as many did—but desiring to guard against 
mis-carriages or other contingencies, we subse- 
quently sent the March number, also pre-paid, 
and accompanied with a letter similar in char- 
acter to the other two, and referring to them; 
and, again, some who had previously neglected 
to do so, returned the three numbers and were 
dropped from the lists. 

To all who retained the three numbers, we 
subsequently sent the April number, without 
letters; and, still later, to all who had retained 
the other four, we sent the subsequent issues, 
mostly to August inclusive. 

We had .made no pretensions of forcing our 
Maguzine on any one, as a subscriber. We had 
sent it “for examination only.” We hoped the 
work would tell its own story, and so far win the 


| confidence of those who saw it, that they would 
| authorize us to add their names to our lists, as 
“your examination only ;” at the same time | 
expressing our “full confidence that you would | 


subscribers. We were not deceived, in the aggre- 
gate ; and some of the most distinguished of our 
Sellow-citizens, soldiers and civilians, thenceforth 
became our willing supporters and among our 
warmest friends, 

Some two months since, in order to ascertain 
who among our readers desired to be regarded 
as subscribers, and yet without, ourself, regard- 
ing them as under any pecuniary obligations to 
us, if we had “ mistaken their intention,” and if, 
“for any reason,” they did not, themselves, “ desire 
“ to be regarded as yearly subscribers to the work,” 
we addressed each of those readers, as follows: 


“ HIsTORICAL MAGAZINE OFFICE, 
“Morrisanta, New Yor« CITY. 
“DEAR Sir: 

“Some months since, at the instance of” 
[General Jefferson OC. Davis] “and with the 
“ postage pre-paid, I sent to your address, ‘for 
“*your examination only,’ the first number of 


|“the current series of the Magazine, with a 


“separate letter, in which I informed you by 
“whom and for what purpose the number had 
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“been sent, expressing my ‘full confidence that 
“*you would so far approve the objects of the 
“work and its historical importance as to 
“¢order its continuance, on the terms of the 
“enclosed prospectus,’ at the same time re- 
“ snectfully requesting, for reasons assigned, that 
“¢if from any cause whatever, you shall not 
“< desire it to be thus continued, I shall esteem 
“¢it a favor if you will inform me thereof, at 
“¢ your early convenience; and, in such case, if 
“you will also return the specimen number 
“and accompanying Extra, through the mail, 
“¢T will refund the expense incurred in doing 
“we so.’ 

“Ags you retained the number thus sent, I 
“reasonably supposed you desired to be regard- 
“ed asubscriber; but, to guard against mis-car- 
“riages of letters and numbers, I subsequently 
“sent the second number of the series, also 
“ pre-paid, with a similar letter and request for 
“its return, at my expense, if not desired. 
“That second number was also retained ; but, 
“to put the matter beyond doubt, I sent the 
“third number, also pre-paid and accompanied 
“with a letter, similar in character to the other 
“two, and referring to them. 

“ As the third, as well as the other two, was 
“retained, I considered that you, thereby, sig- 
“nified your desire to receive the Magazine 
“regularly, as a subscriber thereto, and have 
“sent” [four] “other numbers, which you have 
“received, without dissent, and, now, in full 
“confidence that you have retained the num- 
“bers only as a yearly subscriber to the Maga- 
“zine, I enclose the bill therefor, and will feel 
“much obliged if you will transmit the amount, 
“at an early day. If any of the numbers have 
“been mis-carried, I will very cheerfully send 
“duplicates, as far as I can do so without 
“breaking my files. 

“As the Magazine is not stereotyped, and as 
“my circumstances in life require the emercise 
“of economy in the conduct of my business, if 
“Thave mistaken your intention, and, for any 
“reason, you shall not desire to be regarded as a 
“yearly subscriber to the work, I beg you uill 
“advise me, by postal card, and return the num- 
“bers of the Magazine which I have sent to you, by 
* mail, 

“Very Truly, Yours, 
“ Henry B. Dawson. 

“P. §8.—As the least writing, beyond the 
“address, on the wrapper of the Magazines 
“will subject me to letter postage thereon, be so 
“kind as to do no more than direct the numbers 
“to my address, and advise me thereof, by post- 
“al card. I 


To this letter, sometimes, we received uncivil 
answers, which were afterwards apologized for, 
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when the writer’s attention was called to their 
oversight of some portions of it: a very few 
were neither courteous nor decent: by far the 
greater number answered, as they had been ad- 
dressed, with courtesy and kindness. We had 
made no pretence of any claim, if the person ad- 
dressed, ‘‘ for any reason,’ did not, for himself, 
assent to it; and, we had afforded no reason for 
either ill temper or ill manners. 

From a mass of lJetters, courteously ordering 
or declining to order the Magazine, each of 
which was received: and acted on, as therein 
requested, with perfect good feeling, we select 
one which we received from that venerable 
Christian gentleman, the Right Reverend W. R. 
Whitingham, D.D., Bishop of Maryland, from 
which, as a specimen of others, may be seen 
how our letters were read and understood by 


those who were really what they professed to 
be: 


‘* Bair. 17 Dec 73 
‘* Henry B. Dawson Esq 
‘* DEAR SIR 

‘**T had fully intended, long ago, to have 
**declined subscribing to the Hist Mae (with 
‘* thanks for the compliment paid in sending the 
‘* Proposals)— not for want of interest in the 
‘work, but, to be frank, because my means 
‘* would not justify me in the self-indulgence, 
‘under the pressure of other and higher claims. 

‘*But I have so long delayed execution of 
**my intention, that the expenditure will now 
‘* be one of justice to you rather than indulgence 
‘‘of myself; and I am not loath to take refuge 
‘*in that pretext. 

‘*' Your very handsome offer to take back the 
‘numbers sent, would shame one into a refusal 
‘*to allow myself tobe so advantaged at your 
** cost, were I not already determined on other 
‘* grounds 

“Tam 
‘* with great respect 
‘** your friend & servant 
‘*W R WaitrneHaM ” 


We need not offer any comments on this letter 
nor on the distinguished Prelate who wrote it— 
it tells its own story; and it tells, too, how little 
occasion we had given for any one to treat us 
with rudeness or to accuse us of wrong-doing. 

Among the very few who were neither cour- 
teous nor decent—exactly the opposite of the 
Christian gentleman whose letter we have just 
copied—we regret to say, were some officers of 
the Army of the United States, all of whom 
profess to be, AND OUGHT TO BE, gentl-men ; and 
as a specimen of the literature of one portion of 
that expensive public luxury, and in order to en- 
able our readers to understand just what kind of 
stuff is required for an ‘‘ Aid-de-camp to the 
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‘¢ Lieutenant-general ” of the Army of the United | 
States, we copy the following, received by us, 
in response to the courteous letter which we have 
copied above : 


*¢ HEADQUARTERS MIL. Liv. oF THE MissouRt, 
** CutcaGo, ILLINOIS, 137- 
‘* Henry B. Dawson 
‘* MorrisiAniA N. Y. 
‘* Sm: 
** For cool downright im- 
‘* pudence I think you can ‘take the rag off the 
‘** bush.” Your circular and bill making me 
‘your debtor in the sum of $5 00 reached me 
‘this morning and any one who reads it will 
** readily believe you have attained the front 
‘*‘ rank amongst ‘confidence men.’ You are par- 
‘‘ticular to state that you have sent me your 
**book—and that you have done so at the in- 
‘< stance of Genl Davis, which I don’t believe. 
‘¢Tf however you have sent it at his instance I 
‘¢ have no doubt he will pay forit. At all events 
‘*T won’t and don’t intend to remit—nor do I 
‘¢intend to return your book—nor do anything 
‘* else you desire of me. You can in fact go to 
“the d—l. The only thing I might be persuad- 
‘*ed to do for you would be to give you the 
‘* benefit of a little shoe leather should you ever 
‘‘come in my way. Hoping and believing your 
‘‘ effort at swindling will not meet with any 
‘* better success in other cases I subscribe myself 
‘*M. V. SHERIDAN 
**Lt. Col. & A.D.C.” 
{ Addressed : | 
‘*Mr. Henry B. Dawson 
** MoRRISIANIA 
‘* New York” 
| Postmarked :) 
** Curoaco ILL. 
** Jan. 20 
“or. o” 


The annals of Ohio, the State which he claims 
as his birth-place and whence he was appointed 
to office, are entirely silent concerning the ruf- 
fianly wri'er of this letter; and those of the 
United States, whose bread he eats, were equally 


so, until February, 1866, when, under that) 


system of nepotism which, of late, has scandal- 
ized the Republic and demoralized every branch 
of the public service, he was saddled on the 
over-burdened tax-payers of the country as a 
Second Lieutenant of Cavalry, with a fixed pay 
of fifteen hundred dollars and such extras as the 
law allowed. 

There was no pretence, as far as we can learn, 
that he was entitled to this pre-eminence from 
any personal or professional merit which he pos- 
sessed ; but he bore the name of a distinguished 
Major-general of the Army, and that, in the 
days in which we live, was warrant enough for 
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disregarding the claims for honorable promotion 
of an entire class of young Brevet Second Lieu- 
tenants who had honorably earned their Brevets, 
at West Point, to say nothing of dozens of 
non-commissioned officers and privates who had 
earned a similar right to consideration by years of 
honorable service, in the garrison or on the field. 

Five months after the acrobatic leap, over the 
heads of his betters, to which we have referred, 
the entire list of senior Second Lieutenants and 
all the First Lieutenants of the Army were in- 
sulted by his promotion, over all their heads and 
without any reasonable reason, to a Captain’s 
command, with a pay of two thousand dollars 
per year, besides pickings ; and in March, 1867— 
only a few days over a year after he had emerged 
from his normal obscurity, in Ohio—he was 
further honored, on the same day, with commis- 
sions of Brevet Major and Brevet Lieutenant- 
colonel. Soon after, he was again favored with 
promotion, over the heads of other and more 
deserving officers, to the position of ‘‘ Aid-de- 
‘**camp to the Lieutenant-general,” the commis- 
sion of a Lieutenant-colonel and the pay of 
three thousand dollars, a yearly ‘allowance in 
‘addition to the pay of his rank,” to support 
the dignity of his staff appointment, and, now- 
a-days, having served five years, the tax-payers 
are further saddled with an extra ten per cent on 
his pay—he is an ‘‘ Aid-de-camp to the Lieu- 
‘* tenant-general,” no matter what his demerits 


| may be, either as a gentleman or a soldier. 


Concerning the matter which aroused the pe- 
culiar indignation of this favored son of Ohio, 
we need say no more than that we sent the spec- 
imen numbers and letters to him, as the officer 
in command of Company L of the Seventh 
Cavalry, as we sent it to other officers of the 
same rank ; and we made no other representa- 
tions to and asked no more of him than we did 
of all the others. It is a well-known rule, how- 
ever, that ‘‘like produces like; ” and it needs 
no sooth-sayer to determine, from this specimen 
of his gentility, just what kind of a man “‘ Lieu- 
‘* tenant-colonel Michael V. Sheridan, U.S. A.,” 
is; just what kind of stuff is required to make 
an Aid-de-camp ; and just what reason there is, 
while such creatures as this are in command, for 
that reasonable discontent which is found among 
those officers of the Army who honestly dis- 
charge their duties and rely on their merits for 
promotion, and for that similar discontent among 
the rank and file which prompts so many to seek 
relief from indignities and insults, by becoming 
deserters. 

We dismiss the subject, however, as the man 
of whom we have heard dismissed the subject, 
when he was kicked by a jack-ass—-‘‘ we remen- 
‘*ber where the offence came from: the poor 
‘* beast knew no better.” 
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MAP OF THE NIAGARA RIVER AND ITS VICINITY 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE NARRATIVES OF THE CAMPAIGN ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER. 
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